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BOSTON  STATE  COLLEGE 

This  catalog  is  current  as  of  September  1,  1980. 
The  college  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in 
programs,  policy,  regulations,  tuition  and  fees  as 
circumstances  dictate,  subsequent  to  publica- 
tion. 

Not  all  courses  listed  in  this  catalog  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  Departments  each  semester. 
Students  should  consult  the  undergraduate  sec- 
tion of  the  Course  Master  Schedule  published  by 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  for  each  Fall  and  Spr- 
ing Semester  for  department  course  offerings. 
The  Master  Schedule  will  provide  students  with  a 
process  by  which  they  may  petition  the  ap- 
propriate department  chairperson  for  the  addition 
of  a course  not  offered  in  the  original  Master 
Schedule. 


BOSTON  STATE  COLLEGE  MAIN  CAMPUS 

625  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass.  02115 
Telephone:  617/731-3300 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  1980  - 1981 


FALL  SEMESTER  1980 


September 

2 

Tuesday 

Academic  Year  Begins 

September 

4 

Thursday 

Classes  Begin 

October 

13 

Monday 

Holiday,  Columbus  Day 

November 

11 

Tuesday 

Holiday,  Veteran’s  Day 

November 

27  - 28 

Thursday,  Friday 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

December 

12 

Friday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

December 

15 

Monday 

Final  Examinations  Begin 

December 

23 

Tuesday 

Final  Examinations  End 

December 

24  - Jan,  18,  1981 

Vacation 

SPRING  SEMESTER  1981 

January 

19 

Monday 

Classes  Begin 

February 

16 

Monday 

Holiday,  Washington’s  Birthday 

March 

16  - 22 

Spring  Recess 

April 

20 

Monday 

Holiday,  Patriot’s  Day 

May 

15 

Friday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

May 

19 

Tuesday 

Final  Examinations  Begin 

May 

25 

Monday 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day 

May 

28 

Thursday 

Final  Examinations  End 

ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  1981  - 1982* 


FALL  SEMESTER  1981 


September 

2 

Tuesday 

Academic  Year  Begins 

September 

3 

Wednesday 

Classes  Begin 

September 

7 

Monday 

Holiday,  Labor  Day 

October 

12 

Monday 

Holiday,  Columbus  Day 

November 

11 

Wednesday 

Holiday,  Veteran’s  Day 

November 

26  - 27 

Thursday,  Friday 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

December 

11 

Friday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

December 

14 

Monday 

Final  Examinations  Begin 

December 

23 

Wednesday 

Final  Examinations  End 

December 

24  - Jan.  17,  1982 

Vacation 

SPRING  SEMESTER  1982 

January 

18 

Monday 

Classes  Begin 

February 

15 

Monday 

Holiday,  Washington’s  Birthday 

March 

15  - 21 

Spring  Recess 

April 

19 

Monday 

Holiday,  Patriot’s  Day 

May 

14 

Friday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

May 

19 

Wednesday 

Final  Examinations  Begin 

May 

28 

Friday 

Final  Examinations  End 

May 

31 

Monday 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day 

^Subject  to  revision  by  the  College  Governance  Process 
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General  Information 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

In  1851  Nathan  Bishop,  first  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  Pubiic  Schoois,  recommended  that  a normai 
schooi  be  established  to  train  teachers  for  the 
elementary  grades.  The  following  year  the  Boston 
City  Council  approved  this  recommendation  and 
Boston  became  the  second  city  in  the  country  to 
have  a normal  school. 

Eighty-six  young  women  with  only  a grammar  school 
education  were  enrolled  in  the  first  class,  held  at  the 
Adams  School  House  on  Mason  Street.  The  program 
was  for  a period  of  one  year,  and  Loring  Lothrop 
served  as  the  first  headmaster  from  1852  to  1856. 

In  1854  the  administration  recognized  the  need  for 
more  preparation  and  the  school  was  renamed  The 
Girls  High  and  Normal  School,  with  added  subjects. 
This  double-service  school  existed  from  1854  until 
1872.  During  this  period  there  were  two  other  head- 
masters, William  Henry  Seavey  (1856  to  1868)  and 
Ephraim  Hunt  (1868  to  1872). 

In  1872  the  two  schools  were  separated  and  Larkin 
Dunton  became  the  fourth  headmaster  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School.  Students  were  now  admitted 
from  high  school  and  received  training  in  both 
academic  and  professional  areas.  Under  Larkin  Dun- 
ton  the  one-year  teacher-training  program  was 
lengthened  to  one  and  one-half  years  in  1888  and  to 
two  years  in  1892.  During  this  period  also,  a program 
was  added  to  train  teachers  for  kindergarten 
teaching,  then  in  its  beginning.  Upon  Dr.  Dunton’s 
death  in  1899  after  twenty-seven  years  of  leadership, 
Wallace  C.  Boyden,  his  assistant,  became  the  fifth 
headmaster. 

During  Mr.  Boyden’s  incumbency  the  school  under- 
went many  changes.  In  1907  it  was  moved  to  its  pres- 
ent location— a new  building  specifically  planned 
for  the  Boston  Normal  School  with  provisions  for 
laboratories,  an  assembly  hall,  a library,  and 
numerous  classrooms. 

In  1913  the  course  at  Boston  Normal  School  was 
lengthened  to  three  years.  In  the  same  year  the 
University  Extension  Commission,  after  careful  ex- 
amination, certified  seven  courses  of  credit  toward 
the  Associates  of  Arts  degree. 

During  Mr.  Boyden’s  terms,  an  act  of  the  legislature 
in  1922  permitted  the  Boston  Normal  School  to  add  a 
fourth  year  and  to  award  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
Meanwhile,  the  three  year  diploma  course  continued 
until  1932. 

in  1924  the  school  was  renamed  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  Boston.  Two  years  later  the  col- 
lege was  granted  the  right  to  award  the  Master  of 


Education  degree.  Upon  Mr.  Boyden’s  retirement  in 
1929,  Dr.  William  H.  J.  Kennedy  became  president 
and  served  until  his  death  in  1948.  In  1942  the  col- 
lege was  accredited  by  the  American  Association 
for  Teacher  Education. 

Dr.  William  F.  Looney  became  the  college’s  seventh 
president.  Since  1904,  men  college  graduates  as 
well  as  women  had  been  permitted  to  take  a one- 
year  course  in  teacher  training  for  service  in  the 
Boston  schools.  However,  during  Dr.  Looney’s 
tenure,  men  were  now  also  admitted  to  the  program 
in  Elementary  Education  for  the  first  time. 

A most  significant  event  occurred  in  1952  when,  by  a 
joint  act  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  and  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court,  the  Teachers  College 
became  a state  college.  It  was  now  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Boston.  By  1960  it  truly  became 
a multipurpose  college  when  it  was  renamed  the 
State  College  at  Boston  and  given  the  power  to  grant 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees. 

Dr.  John  J.  O’Neill  succeeded  Dr.  Looney  in  1968  as 
the  College’s  eighth  president.  When  he  resigned  in 
1970,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Bond  was  made  acting  president, 
followed  by  acting  president  Dr.  Robert  V.  McCarthy. 
In  1971,  Kermit  C.  Morrissey  became  the  eleventh 
president  of  the  College.  In  his  nine  years,  he  in- 
troduced many  new  career  programs  to  the  college 
curriculum  as  the  demand  for  teacher  training 
declined. 

In  1980,  following  the  resignation  of  President  Mor- 
rissey, Dr.  Robert  V.  McCarthy  was  appointed  to  the 
presidency  to  provide  new  leadership  as  the  college 
entered  its  129th  year  of  education  for  service  for  the 
citizens  of  greater  Boston. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  COLLEGE 

Boston  State  College  is  a unique  institution  geared 
to  serving  the  educational  and  training  needs  of  the 
urban  community  in  which  it  is  located.  It  is  a large, 
diversified  commuter  college  serving  students  with 
varied  educational,  economic,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Its  mission  is  to  encourage  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  individuals  and  to  enhance 
their  preparation  for  effective  participation  in  socie- 
ty. The  state-funded  undergraduate  college  operates 
on  a fourteen-hour  day.  Course  requirements  for 
degrees  are  scheduled  throughout  this  fourteen- 
hour  span  in  response  to  varying  work  schedules 
and  educational  needs,  permitting  both  full-time  and 
part-time  students  to  complete  their  programs  while 
meeting  the  demands  of  work  and  family  respon- 
sibilities. The  programs  of  the  funded  College  are 
supplemented  by  the  self-supporting  Program  of 
Continuing  Education,  which  offers  undergraduate 
courses  and  degree  programs  geared  to  the  needs  of 
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part-time  students.  The  Program  of  Continuing 
Education  offers  graduate  degree  programs,  credit 
and  non-credit  speciai  courses,  certification  pro- 
grams, seminars,  and  basic  skiiis  training. 

in  fuifiiiing  its  mission,  the  Coiiege  provides  a cur- 
riculum encompassing  a general  education  in  writ- 
ten and  spoken  English  as  well  as  in  the  Social 
Sciences,  the  Humanities,  the  Natural  Sciences, 
and  Mathematics.  Majors  in  both  academic 
disciplines  and  professional  career  programs  are 
built  upon  the  philosophy  that  a wide  range  of 
human  knowledge  is  necessary  for  a truly  com- 
prehensive education. 

The  College  serves  a large  number  of  working  adults 
who  are  employed  in  Greater  Boston  and  thus  is  a 
vehicle  both  for  individual  career  advancement  and 
an  educational  resource  to  Boston  area  employers. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  of  all  enrolled  students  in  the 
funded  college  are  twenty-five  years  or  older  in  age. 
More  than  fifty  business,  governmental,  educa- 
tional, social,  and  health  organizations  work  with 
the  college  to  provide  internships,  practice,  and 
other  field  experiences  for  students  as  part  of  their 
academic  program.  The  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
gram also  provides  placements  in  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  positions  as  well  as  in  private  business 
and  non-profit  organizations. 

Beneficial  collaborative  relationships  and  resource 
sharing  for  students,  faculty,  and  staff  members  of 
the  Fenway  area  colleges,  schools,  museums  and 
hospital/health  care  agencies  have  existed  for  many 
years.  Enhanced  by  the  close  proximity  of  Boston 
State  College  to  these  sister  organizations,  the  rela- 
tionships established  have  further  strengthened  the 
mission  of  Boston  State  College  as  a multi-purpose 
institution  ready  to  meet  the  ever  changing  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Greater  Boston  area. 


ACCREDITATION  AND  AFFILIATION 

Boston  State  College  is  accredited  by  the  New 
England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

The  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges accredits  schools  and  colleges  in  the  six  New 
England  states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six 
regional  accrediting  associations  in  the  United 
States  indicates  that  the  school  or  college  has  been 
carefully  evaluated  and  found  to  meet  standards 
agreed  upon  by  qualified  educators.  Colleges  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  public  school  and  community  of- 
ficials to  have  their  secondary  schools  meet  the 
standards  of  membership. 

Undergraduate  Teacher  Education  Programs  in  the 
fields  listed  below  have  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Teacher  Preparation,  Certification  and 
Placement  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 


Education.  They  have  also  been  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Directors  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  (NASDTEC),  providing 
certification  in  31  states  including  Massachusetts. 

The  approved  programs  are:  Early  Childhood, 
Elementary,  Biology,  Earth  & Space  Science, 
English,  French,  Geography,  German,  History, 
Mathematics,  Physical  Education,  Sociology,  An- 
thropology, Spanish. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Nursing  has  been 
accredited  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing. 

Boston  State  College  also  holds  institutional 
membership  in  the  following  organizations: 

Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
American  Association  of  Colleges 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education 

Eastern  States  Association  of  Professional 
Schools  for  Education 

New  England  Teacher  Preparation  Association 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Teacher  Education 

Commonwealth  Teacher  Education  Consortium 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  in 
Nursing 

Council  of  Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree 
Programs  of  the  National  League  for 
Nursing. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGES 

Mr.  George  H.  Ellison,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Alette  E.  Reed,  Vice  Chairman 
Mr.  T.  Dustin  Alward 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Baldasaro 
Mr.  John  M.  Cataldo 
Mr.  Oliver  W.  Kerr 
Mr.  Bruce  D.  Linnell 
Ms.  Melissa  A.  Tillman 
Mr.  John  A.  Whelan 

Chancellor  Laura  B.  Clausen 
Board  of  Higher  Education 
Ex-Officio 

Chancellor  James  J.  Hammond 
Massachusetts  State  College  System 
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General  College  Policies 

Admission  Procedures 

1.  Matriculation: 

Boston  State  College  offers  full-time  day  and 
evening  programs  and  part-time  day  and  evening 
programs  including  Continuing  Education, 
leading  to  a Bachelor’s  degree.  Only  students  in- 
tending to  pursue  a degree  program  at  the  college 
are  admitted  to  matriculating  status. 

Matriculation  begins  when  a student  has  been  of- 
ficially admitted  to  the  College,  registered,  and 
paid  tuition.  Students  originally  attending  the  Col- 
lege in  a non-matriculating  status  must  file  ap- 
plication for  matriculation  through  the  Director  of 
Admissions  after  earning  15  semester  hours  at 
the  College.  There  can  be  no  guarantee  that  more 
than  15  semester  hours  earned  in  a non- 
matriculating status  will  be  accepted  toward 
satisfying  degree  requirements. 

a.  Full-time  status:  must  register  for  a minimum 
of  12  semester  hours  of  credit. 

b.  Part-time  status:  must  register  for  a minimum 
of  six  semester  hours  of  credit. 

2.  Requirements: 

a.  FRESHMAN  CANDIDATES 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class  must  furnish  evidence  of  completion  or 
anticipated  completion  of  a level  of  education 
equivalent  to  four  years  of  high  school.  All 
freshmen  must  furnish  the  following 
documents: 

(a)  A completed  State  College  application. 

(b)  A transcript  of  high  school  work  including 
three  complete  years  and  at  least  the  first 
marking  period  of  the  senior  year  or  a copy 
of  an  equivalency  certificate  (e.g.,  G.E.D.) 

(c)  The  results  of  the  Scholastic  AptitudeTest 
(SATs) 

(d)  The  results  of  the  Student  Descriptive  Ques- 
tionnaire (part  of  application  for  the  registra- 
tion of  SATs). 

ALL  APPLICANTS  FOR  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 
MUST  SUBMIT  THEIR  APPLICATIONS  BY  MARCH  1 
FOR  THE  FALL  SEMESTER  AND  BY  DECEMBER  1 
FOR  THE  SPRING  SEMESTER. 

b.  TRANSFER  CANDIDATES 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  with 
transfer  credit  must  submit  the  following 
documents: 

(a)  A completed  State  College  application. 

(b)  Official  transcripts  from  all  institutions  of 
higher  education  attended. 

ALL  APPLICANTS  SEEKING  ADMISSION  TO 


BOSTON  STATE  COLLEGE  AS  TRANSFER 
STUDENTS  MUST  FILE  APPLICATIONS  BY  APRIL  1 
FOR  THE  FALL  SEMESTER  AND  BY  DECEMBER  1 
FOR  THE  SPRING  SEMESTER. 

Transfer  credit  is  awarded  only  for  grades  of  C or 
better  obtained  in  courses  pertinent  to  the  programs 
offered  at  the  College.  The  Admissions  Office  will 
determine  which  courses  are  acceptable  and  which 
courses  fulfill  the  Boston  State  College  general 
education  equivalents.  Credit  will  be  awarded  only 
from  colleges  which  are  accredited  by  a regional  ac- 
crediting association  or  from  colleges  which  are 
recognized  as  candidates  for  accreditation  by  a 
regional  accrediting  association. 

Where  a transferred  course  is  to  be  used  to  satisfy  a 
departmental  major  or  minor  requirement,  additional 
approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate 
department  chairperson.  No  more  than  64  semester 
hours  will  be  accepted  in  transfer  from  regionaily  ac- 
credited two-year  institutions.  No  more  than  90 
semester  hours  in  totai  will  be  accepted  in  transfer 
from  any  regionally  accredited  institution  of  higher 
education. 

All  transfer  students  must  earn  at  least  30  semester 
hours  at  Boston  State  College.  The  College  is  a 
member  of  the  Commonweaith  Transfer  Compact 
which  provides  ease  of  transfer  for  students  from 
Massachusetts  Community  Colleges  who  have  com- 
pleted an  appropriate  Associate  Degree  program. 

Students  with  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  generally 
have  satisfied  the  General  Education  requirements 
of  Boston  State  College  and  usually  have  no  difficul- 
ty achieving  third-year  status.  Recipients  of  the 
Associate  of  Science  degree  have  specialized  in 
some  area  of  concentration  which  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  General  Education  requirements  of  Boston 
State  College.  In  order  to  implement  the  intent  of  the 
Transfer  Compact,  when  a student  has  successfully 
completed  the  requirements  of  an  Associate  of 
Science  degree  from  an  accredited  two  year  college, 
Boston  State  College  accepts  the  area  of  concentra- 
tion (21  to  24  semester  hours)  as  fulfilling  the  minor 
requirement  toward  the  Boston  State  College 
degree. 

Students  obtaining  a transfer  minor  must  complete 
a major  in  a field  other  than  the  one  in  which  the 
minor  was  awarded. 

In  no  cases  does  a student  transferring  from  a two 
year  institution  receive  more  than  two  years  of 
transfer  credit  from  the  two  year  institution. 

c.  FOREIGN  STUDENT  CANDIDATES 

1.  Freshmen:  The  following  documents  must  be 
furnished: 

(a)  A completed  State  College  application,  filed 
no  later  than  January  1 for  the  following  fall 
semester  (no  admission  in  the  spring 
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semester) 

(b)  Evidence  of  high  school  graduation  or  its 
equivalent.  All  foreign  transcripts  must  be 
officially  translated  into  the  English 
language  and  submitted  in  duplicate  to  the 
Credentials  Evaluation  Service,  P.O.  Box 
24679,  Los  Angeles,  California  90024.  Cur- 
rent fee  is  $25. 

(c)  Results  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 

(d)  Results  of  the  Student  Descriptive  Ques- 
tionnaire (part  of  the  registration  form  of  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test) 

(e)  For  non-English  speaking  students,  results 
of  the  TOEFL  tests. 

(f)  All  Commonwealth  of  Great  Britain  and 
former  Commonwealth  countries  must  sub- 
mit the  results  of  the  General  Certificate  of 
Education  (GCE),  (0)  Ordinary  Level. 

2.  Transfers: 

TRANSFER  APPLICATIONS  ARE  PROCESSED 

IN  THE  SAME  MANNER  AS  TRANSFER 

WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  MUST  PRO- 
VIDE THE  FOLLOWING: 

(a)  A completed  State  College  Application,  (fil- 
ed not  later  than  January  1 for  the  following 
semester  for  all  students  studying  outside 
the  United  States).  Students  transferring 
from  an  accredited  institution  within  the 
United  States  must  meet  deadlines  of  April 
1 for  the  Fall  semester  and  December  1 for 
the  Spring  semester. 

(b)  Official  transcripts  from  all  institutions  of 
higher  education  attended. 

(c)  For  students  from  countries  where  English 
is  not  the  native  language. 

(d)  Results  of  the  A level  (Advanced)  General 
Certificate  of  Education  for  all  students 
studying  in  the  Commonwealth  countries  or 
former  Commonwealth  countries. 

(e)  Official  college  transcripts,  except  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Great  Britain  or  former 
Commonwealth  countries,  must  be  officially 
translated  into  English  and  submitted  in 
duplicate  to  the  Credentials  Evaluation  Ser- 
vice, P.O.  Box  24679,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia 90024  with  a check  in  the  amount  of 
$30.00. 


SPECIAL  CREDIT  PROGRAMS 

1.  College  Academic  Program  Sharing  (CAPS): 

CAPS  is  a program  designed  to  provide 
Massachusetts  State  College  System  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  study  at  another  college  within 
the  system  in  order  to  add  a different  or  special- 
ized dimension  to  their  undergraduate  studies. 
Through  CAPS,  a student  may  take  from  3 to  30 
semester  hours  of  college  credit  at  another  state 


college  without  going  through  formal  registration 
procedures  and  without  a formal  transfer  credit 
approval  process. 

Interested  students  should  check  with  the 
Registrar  before  May  10,  for  any  fall  semester  and 
before  December  10  for  any  spring  semester. 

2.  Advanced  Placement:  Students  who  have  com- 
pleted an  advanced  placement  course  in  high 
school  AND  have  obtained  a score  of  5,  4,  or  3 on 
the  Advanced  Placement  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  (CEEB)  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  the  corresponding  required  course 
at  Boston  State  College. 

3.  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP):  The 

College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  offers 
a series  of  examinations  designed  to  test 
knowledge  in  various  academic  subjects.  Boston 
State  College  recognizes  successful  achievement 
on  these  examinations  in  lieu  of  taking  the 
courses.  (College  credit  will  be  awarded  for  any 
score  which  is  at  or  above  the  50th  percentile.) 


Boston  State  College  General  Semester 

General  Examination  Education  Equivalency  Hours 

English  Composition  23  101  3 

Humanities  Group  III  Humanities  3 

Free  Elective  3 

Mathematics  Group  II  Natural  Science/Math  3 

Free  Elective  3 

Natural  Science  Group  II  Natural  Science/Math  6 

Social  Sciences/History  Group  III  Social  Science  3 

Free  Elective  3 


Boston  State 
College 

Semester 

Examination 

Equivalencies 

Hours 

American  Government 

34  101 

3 

American  History 

32  201-202 

6 

Biology 

06  101-102 

6 

Calculus  with  Analytical  Geometry 

18  105-106 

7 

College  Algebra 

18  103 

3 

Educational  Psychology 

30  203 

3 

English  Composition 

23  101 

3 

French  (Level  1) 

24  111-112 

6 

French  (Level  2) 

24  121-122 

6 

General  Psychology 

30  201 

3 

German  (Level  1) 

24  111-112 

6 

German  (level  2) 

24  121-122 

6 

Human  Growth  & Development 

30  201 

3 

Introductory  Accounting 

15  103-104 

6 

Introductory  Micro  & 
Macroeconomics 

15  101-102 

6 

Introductory  Sociology 

30  201 

3 

Money  & Banking 

15  207 

3 

Spanish  (Level  1) 

24  111-112 

6 

Spanish  (Level  2) 

24  121-122 

6 

Statistics 

30  103 

3 

Test  & Measurements 

21  431 

3 

Western  Civilization 

32  101-102 

6 

Students  wishing  to  take  an  examination  not  in- 
cluded on  the  above  list  should  consult  the  ap- 
propriate department  prior  to  taking  the  examination 
to  determine  if  credit  toward  the  major  or  minor  will 
be  awarded. 

Examinations  are  administered  monthly.  Informa- 
tion and  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pro- 
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gram  of  Continuing  Education. 

4.  National  League  of  Nursing  Examinations:  Bac- 
calaureate level  National  League  of  Nursing  Ex- 
aminations are  given  to  registered  nurses  through 
the  Program  of  Continuing  Education.  Students 
are  required  to  take  the  League  examinations  in 
medical-surgical,  parent-child  health  nursing, 
and  pharmacology  in  order  to  be  awarded  20 
semester  hours  of  nursing  credit.  If  an  examina- 
tion is  failed,  it  may  be  repeated  once  after  a six 
month  interval. 

Students  must  score  at  the  50th  percentile  or  bet- 
ter to  be  awarded  college  credit. 

Additional  National  League  Examinations  are 
available  to  registered  nurses  as  follows: 

Introduction  to  Chemistry  I & II  10  107-108  8 s.h. 
Anatomy  & Physiology  I & II  06  213-214  8 s.h. 
Medical  Microbiology  06  312  4 s.h. 


due  date. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  subject  to  change  without 

notice. 

For  tuition  and  fees  information  for  the  Program  of 

Continuing  Education,  please  consult  the  Office  of 

Continuing  Education. 

TUITION 

Residents  of  Massachusetts 

a.  Full-Time  Undergraduates— $300.00  per  semester 
(12  or  more  credits) 

b.  Part-Time  Undergraduates— $25.00  per  credit  (up 
to  11  credits) 

Non-Residents  of  Massachusetts 

a.  Full-Time  Undergraduates  — $1 ,050.00  per 
semester  (12  or  more  credits) 

b.  Part-Time  Undergraduates— $87.50  per  credit  (up 
to  11  credits) 


FLEXIBLE  CAMPUS  PROGRAM 

The  Flexible  Campus  Program  offered  by  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston  is  a variation  of  the  Open  Cam- 
pus program  now  a part  of  the  curriculum  at  many  of 
the  nation’s  high  schools.  In  essence,  the  Flexible 
Campus  Program  utilizes  university,  business,  and 
community  resources  in  an  effort  to  provide  a mean- 
ingful educational  experience  for  interested  and 
capable  high  school  students. 

Boston  State  College  accepts  a limited  number  of 
representative  students  from  nineteen  area  high 
schools  including  Boston  Latin  School,  Brighton 
High  School,  Dorchester  High  School  and  East 
Boston  High  School.  Each  student  has  been  screen- 
ed and  recommended  by  the  flexible  campus  coor- 
dinator of  his/her  respective  high  school.  Each  stu- 
dent registers  for  college  classes  and  receives 
credit  for  work  successfully  completed.  This  pro- 
cedure has  not  only  resulted  in  greater  motivation 
for  the  student  but  also  enables  both  the  student 
and  the  college  to  measure  the  value  of  future  in- 
volvement in  higher  education. 


INSURANCE 

Health  and  Accident:  The  College  provides  an  op- 
tional health  and  accident  insurance  each  year.  Con- 
tact the  Office  of  Student  Services. 


TUTION  AND  FEES 

ALL  PAYMENT  OF  TUITION  AND  FEES  MUST  BE 
MADE  BY  BANK  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER, 
PAYABLE  TO  BOSTON  STATE  COLLEGE,  and 
received  in  the  Business  Office  prior  to  5:00  P.M.  on 
the  due  date  printed  on  the  bill.  A $10.00  late  fee  is 
added  to  the  bill  if  full  payment  is  not  received  by  the 


FEES 

Every  undergraduate  student  is  required  to  pay  the 
following  non-refundable  fees: 


Application  Fee 
Tuition  and  Deposit  Fee 

Student  Activity  Fee 
Athletic  Fee 
Library  Fee 

Educational  Services  Fee 
Shuttle  Bus  Fee 
Identification  Card  Fee 
Placement  Fee  $5.C 
Late  Fee 
Transcript  Fee 
*Per  Semester 


$10.00 

$50.00  (upon  notice  of 
acceptance) 
$14.50* 
$19.00* 
$10.00* 
$10.00* 
$5.00* 
$1.50* 

(graduating  seniors  only) 
$10.00  (when  applicable) 
$1.00  (per  transcript) 


REFUND  POLICY 

A formal  written  notice  of  withdrawal  from  school 
must  be  processed  by  the  student  through  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Office  for  the  student  to  be  eligible  for  a 
tuition  refund.  No  refunds  will  be  made  to  students 
dropping  individual  courses  once  classes  have 
begun. 

Upon  receipt  of  formal  written  notice  of  withdrawal 
from  school,  tuition  refund  will  be  made  as  follows: 


Prior  to  the  beginning  of  classes:  100% 

During  first  week  of  classes:  66%% 

During  second  week  of  classes:  50% 

During  third  week  of  classes:  33V3  % 

After  third  week  of  classes:  No  Refund 


The  tuition  deposit  paid  at  the  time  of  admission  or 
readmission  is  not  refundable. 

All  other  fees  are  non-refundable  unless  a formal 
written  notice  of  withdrawal  from  school  is  pro- 
cessed through  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  classes. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

Boston  State  College  offers  a variety  of  Financial 
Aid  programs  to  assist  students  in  meeting  their 
financial  obligations  while  pursuing  educational 
goals.  Assistance  is  available  in  the  form  of  grants, 
loans,  and  work-study— all  of  which  are  designed  to 
ensure  that  no  one  is  denied  an  education  for  pureiy 
financiai  reasons. 

The  awards  described  below  are  generally  packaged 
in  combination  to  satisfy  a student’s  financial  need. 
Once  an  award  has  been  packaged  and  a student 
has  signed  and  returned  the  award  letter  to  the 
Financial  Aid  Office,  checks  will  be  disbursed  in 
equal  portions  each  semester.  The  exception  to  this 
is  the  college  work-study  program  (CWSP);  In- 
terested students  should  inquire  at  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  for  specifics  about  this  program. 

Application 

At  Boston  State  College  the  Financial  Aid  Form 
(FAF)  and  the  Boston  State  College  Application  for 
Financial  Aid  are  the  required  forms.  In  addition, 
dependent  students  must  submit  a signed  copy  of 
their  parent’s  IRS  1040  to  the  Boston  State  Financial 
Aid  Office;  transfer  students  must  submit  a Finan- 
cial Aid  Transcript  from  all  colleges  previously  at- 
tended as  well.  The  deadline  date  for  applying  varies 
with  each  semester. 

Eligibility 

To  qualify  for  financial  assistance  students  must: 

1.  Be  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  on  at  least 
a half-time  basis 

2.  Be  a U.S.  citizen,  national,  permanent  resident,  or 
have  filed  an  “Intent  to  Become  a Permanent 
Resident’’ 

3.  Demonstrate  financial  need 

Students  should  bear  in  mind  that  to  continue 
eligibility  for  financial  assistance  they  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  financial  need,  remain  in  good  standing  and 
be  achieving  satisfactory  progress  toward  a degree. 
Good  standing,  for  financial  aid  purposes,  means 
that  a student  is  above  the  retention  level  as  defined 
by  the  college.  Satisfactory  progress  refers  to  com- 
pletion of  the  number  of  credits  for  which  financial 
assistance  was  awarded.  Criteria  are  set  forth  in  the 
college  catalog. 

Failure  to  meet  both  these  criteria  will  disqualify  a 
student  from  further  federal  assistance. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 

BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANT 
(B.E.O.G.) 

The  B.E.O.G.  is  a federally  funded  program  designed 
to  assist  students  in  defraying  the  cost  of  attending 
college.  Awards  under  this  program  are  non- 
repayable grants,  the  amount  of  which  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  financial  information  on  a student’s 


Financial  Aid  Form  or  B.E.O.G.  application.  The  Stu- 
dent Eligibility  Report  (SER)  is  the  official 
acknowledgement  letter  from  B.E.O.G.  and  is 
generally  received  within  6-8  weeks  after  applying. 
This  SER  report  must  be  submitted  to  the  Financial 
Aid  Office  as  soon  as  possible  to  complete  the  ap- 
plication process. 

COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRM  (CWSP) 

The  CWSP  is  also  a federally  funded  program  and  is 
designed  to  allow  students  to  offset  a portion  of 
their  educational  costs  by  working  either  on  or  off 
campus.  The  amount  of  a CWSP  award  is  deter- 
mined from  data  submitted  on  the  Financial  Aid 
Form  and  varies  with  each  student,  depending  on 
financial  need.  Pay  checks  are  issued  every  other 
week  and  available  positions  are  posted  in  the 
Financial  Aid  Office.  Further  instructions  about  pro- 
cedure are  included  with  each  student’s  award  let- 
ter; additional  information  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Financial  Aid  Office. 

NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOANS  (N.D.S.L) 

N.D.S.L.  is  a low-interest  (3%)  federal  loan  which 
does  not  begin  accruing  interest  until  9 months  after 
graduation  or  9 months  after  enrollment  for  less 
than  6 credits. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
GRANT  (S.E.O.G.) 

This  federal  program  provides  grants  to  students 
with  “exceptional  need”  as  defined  by  Federal 
regulations  who,  for  lack  of  funds,  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  attend  college.  S.E.O.G.  must  be 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  with  another  form  of  aid 
determined  by  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid.  Actual 
student  need  is  derived  from  the  Financial  Aid  Form. 

H.E.L.P.  LOAN 

The  Higher  Education  Loan  Program  (H.E.L.P.)  is 
federally  supported  and  has  much  the  same  criteria 
as  the  N.D.S.L.  However,  interest  on  a H.E.L.P.  Loan 
accrues  at  7%  and  the  actual  money  comes  from  a 
bank  of  the  student’s  choice.  Application  for  this 
loan  must  be  obtained  directly  from  the  bank  and 
submitted  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  for  processing. 
Undergradute  students  may  borrow  up  to  $2,500  per 
academic  year  (aggregate  maximum  $7,500)  while 
graduate  students  may  borrow  up  to  $5,000  per 
academic  year  (aggregate  maximum  $15,000). 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAMS 

Information  concerning  this  scholarship  is  con- 
tained in  the  Massachusetts  State  College  System  ; 
Financial  Aid  Form,  available  at  any  Massachusetts  ? 
high  school  or  college.  The  state  scholarship  is 
based  upon  financial  need,  and  notification  of  an 
award  is  sent  directly  from  the  state  agency. 

NURSING  LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Nursing  loans  and  scholarships  are  based  on  finan-  i 
cial  need  as  determined  from  a FAF.  However,  to  be 
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eligible  students  must  be  accepted  into  the  nursing 
program,  which  at  Boston  State  College  does  not  oc- 
cur until  one’s  third  year  of  study. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
(LEEP) 

Information  concerning  LEEP  funds  for  Law  En- 
forcement personnel  and  funds  from  Public  Law 
#550  for  firefighters  can  be  obtained  from  the  Finan- 
cial Aid  Office. 

VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND 
CERTIFICATION 

Boston  State  College  will  certify  eligible  veterans, 
dependents  of  veterans,  and  members  of  the  armed 
services  on  active  duty  for  both  the  federal  govern- 
ment Veterans  Administration  Educational 
Assistance  Program  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  Tuition  Exemption  Program,  pro- 
vided they  are  matriculated  degree  candidates  in 
good  standing. 

A new  student  who  is  eligible  for  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Educational  Benefits  should  contact 
the  College  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  or  the 
Veterans  Administration  Office  located  at  the  JFK 
Federal  Building,  Boston,  for  the  proper  applica- 
tions. 

For  a Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Tuition  Ex- 
emption, eligible  students  must  provide  the  required 
AGO  - 10  Form  secured  from  the  Adjutant  General’s 
Office,  War  Records  Section,  Room  1000,  100  Cam- 
bridge Street,  Boston.  If  a student  has  used  this  ex- 
emption at  another  state  college,  university,  or  com- 
munity college,  it  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to 
give  his  previous  semester’s  tuition  exemption  cer- 
tificate to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  at  the  College 
in  order  to  originate  the  exemption  process  for  the 
first  semester  of  attendance  at  Boston  State  Col- 
lege. 

Students  must  also  complete  and  file  a Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  Certification  Form  with  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Office  for  each  semester  in  which 
they  intend  to  use  the  benefits. 

The  Massachusetts  National  Guard  Educational 
Assistance  Program  is  available  to  any  member  in 
good  standing  with  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard  or  Air  National  Guard.  A member  in  good 
standing  is  entitled  to  a full  100%  reduction  in  tui- 
tion charges.  Students  must  see  their  Educational 
Officer  or  Commanding  Officer  to  receive  a cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  and  should  bring  the  white  copy 
of  this  certificate  of  eligibility  to  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Office  at  Boston  State  College  for  processing. 


FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND 
PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 

This  Act  intends  to  protect  the  privacy  of  parents 
and  students  with  regard  to  access  to  records, 
release  of  such  records,  and  the  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  challenge  such  records  should  they  be  in- 
accurate, misleading,  or  inappropriate.  In  addition 
parents  and  students  must  be  informed  of  their 
rights  and  the  procedures  available  to  them. 

A.  The  following  records  are  available  for  inspection 
by  students  presently  enrolled,  former  students 
and  alumni;* 

1. )  Academic  (in  Registrar’s  and  Student  Services 

Offices). 

2. )  Admissions  (in  Admissions  Office) 

3. )  Counseling,  Advising,  and  Disciplinary  (in  Stu- 

dent Services  Office) 

4. )  Financial  (in  Financial  Aid  Office) 

5. )  Placement  (in  Placement  Office) 

6. )  Veterans  (in  Veterans  Office) 

*Faculty  and  staff  members,  authorized 
Federal/State  Officials  auditing  Federal/State  sup- 
ported education  programs,  accrediting  organiza- 
tions and  parents  of  a student  listed  as  a dependent 
on  Federal  Income  Tax  Return  may  also  be  granted 
access  to  student  records. 

B.  The  following  records  may  not  be  examined: 

1. )  Personal  files  of  faculty  and  administrative 
personnel. 

2. )  Law  Enforcement  records  which  are  separate 
from  students  educational  records  and  are 
available  only  to  law  enforcement  officials. 

3. )  Medical,  psychiatric,  or  psychological  records. 

4. )  Employment  records  of  non-student 
employees. 

5. )  Parents’  Financial  records. 

6. )  Confidential  evaluations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  students  placed  in  files  prior  to  January 
1,  1975.  A student  may  waive  the  right  of  access 
to  evaluations  and  recommendations  submitted 
on  or  after  January  1,  1975. 

C.  Procedure  to  Access  of  Records: 

1. )  A request  to  inspect  a record  shall  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  institutional  office  which  maintains 
the  record. 

2. )  Within  45  days  the  office  must  inform  the  stu- 
dent when  the  record  will  be  available. 

3. )  Every  office  is  obligated  to  tell  a student  who 
has  accessed  his  record  and  why,  and  keep  a 
record  of  whoever  has  had  access  to  the  record. 

4. )  Students  must  show  an  I.D.  before  being 
shown  their  records.  The  examination  will  be 
supervised,  confidential  data  as  outlined  in  B.  1-6 
will  be  removed  before  examination.  Copies  of 
records  are  issued  only  upon  payment  of  the 
established  fee  for  duplicating  copies. 

D.  Record  Keeping 

The  Academic  Record  is  the  only  permanent 
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record  and  is  maintained  in  perpetuity.  All  other 
records  will  be  expunged  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College 
System  and  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

E.  Destruction  of  Records 

Folders  containing  educational,  admissions*, 
financial  aid,  medical**  and  other  “non- 
permanent records”  should  be  retained  until  two 
years  after  the  date  of  graduation  or  the  date  the 
student  would  have  graduated  and  then 
destroyed  in  the  academic  semester  unless 
otherwise  designated  by  the  President  (such  as 
Placement  files). 

F.  Challenges 

After  reviewing  a record,  a student  has  the  right 
to  challenge  the  contents  of  the  record  as  incor- 
rect or  inappropriate.  The  keeper  of  the  record 
shall  investigate  the  student’s  charge  and  when 
appropriate,  make  the  necessary  corrections.  If 
the  student  is  not  satisfied,  then  the  matter  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  Vice  President  of  Student  Ser- 
vices, according  to  the  current  student  grievance 
procedure. 

*Admissions  records,  even  for  those  not  accepted, 
must  be  held  for  three  years,  according  to 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination 
policy. 

** Medical  records  held  by  a college  clinic  or  infir- 
mary must  be  retained  for  thirty  years  following  the 
student’s  graduation  pursuant  to  G.L.  c.111  70. 

MASSACHUSETTS  TRESPASS  ACT 

Boston  State  College  is  governed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Trespass  Act,  enacted  June  1,  1969. 

Trespassing  Upon  the  Land  of  Certain  Institutions 
Whoever  willfully  trespasses  upon  land  or  premises 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  to  any  authority 
established  by  the  general  court  for  purposes  in- 
cidental to  higher  education,  appurtenant  to  a public 
institution  of  higher  education,  the  state  prison, 
state  prison  colony,  Massachusetts  reformatory, 
reformatory  for  women,  state  farm,  Tewksbury 
Hospital,  Soldier’s  Home  in  Holyoke,  any  public  in- 
stitution for  the  care  of  insane,  feebleminded  or 
epileptic  persons,  any  Massachusetts  school  or 
state  charitable  institution,  or  upon  land  or  premises 
belonging  to  any  county  and  appurtenant  to  a jail, 
house  of  correction  or  courthouse,  or  whoever,  after 
notice  from  an  officer  of  any  of  said  institutions  to 
leave  said  land,  remains  thereon,  shall  be  punished 
by  a fine  of  not  more  than  $50  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  three  months. 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  POLICY 
STATEMENT 

Boston  State  College,  pursuant  to  Titles  VI  & VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Executive  Orders  11246 


& 11475,  Title  IX  of  the  1972  Eductional  Act,  Section 
799A  & 845  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  Section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  all  relevant 
Federal  and  State  statutes,  promulgates  its  commit- 
ment to  a policy  of  non-discrimination  and  Affir- 
mative Action. 

In  the  recruitment  and  employment  of  personnel,  the 
recruitment  and  admission  of  students,  or  the  im- 
plementation of  programs  and  activities,  Boston 
State  College’s  policy  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex,  age,  handicap, 
marital  status,  or  national  origin.  Any  employee  or 
student  who  believes  that  he/she  has  been 
discriminated  against  may  utilize  the  Complaint  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Massachusetts  State  College  System. 

Inquiries  concerning  Complaint  Procedure  or 
compliance/non-compliance  with  Equal  Opportunity 
Laws  should  be  directed  to  Ms.  Jocelind  Gant,  Direc- 
tor of  Affirmative  Action. 

DUE  PROCESS  PROCEDURE 

The  Boston  State  College  community  has  a right  and 
an  obligation  to  insist  that  its  members  conduct 
themselves  according  to  broadly  accepted  stan- 
dards of  behavior  and  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss 
students  if  their  behavior  is  found  to  be  unaccep- 
table. 

In  all  disciplinary  matters,  the  college  will  afford 
students  the  right  of  due  proces  and  will  presume 
the  innocence  of  students  until  they  are  proven 
guilty. 

Students  are  subject  to  college  discipline  for  the 
following  types  of  misconduct: 

1.  Dishonesty  such  as  cheating,  plagiarism,  or 
knowingly  furnishing  false  information  to  the  col- 
lege. 

2.  Forgery,  alteration  or  misuse  of  college 
documents,  records,  or  identifications. 

3.  Obstruction  or  disruption  of  teaching,  research, 
disciplinary  procedures,  or  other  activities. 

4.  Physical  abuse  or  conduct  which  threatens  the 
health  or  safety  of  any  person  on  college-owned 
or  controlled  property  or  at  college  sponsored  or 
supervised  functions. 

5.  Theft  of  (or  damage  to)  property  of  the  college  or 
property  of  others  while  on  college  premises  and, 
during  times  of  campus  emergencies,  wrongful 
destruction  of  (or  damage  to)  property  within  one 
mile  of  the  campus  or  other  college  facility.  j 

6.  Unauthorized  entry  to  or  use  of  college  facilities,  | 

equipment,  or  resources.  i 

7.  Violation  of  college  policies  or  of  campus  regula- 
tions, including  campus  regulations  concerning 
the  registration  of  campus  organizations,  the  use 
of  college  facilities,  or  the  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  public  expression. 

8.  Manufacture— or  attempted  manufacture  of— or  t 
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use,  posession,  or  distribution  of  narcotic  or 
dangerous  drugs,  including  but  not  limited  to 
marijuana  and  lysergic  acid  diethylamide  (LSD), 
except  as  expressly  permitted  by  law. 

9.  Disorderly,  lewd  or  indecent  conduct  or  obscene 
expression  on  college  owned  or  controlled  pro- 
perty or  at  college  sponsored  or  supervised  func- 
tions. 

10.  Participation  in  mass  disorder,  disturbance  of 
the  peace,  or  unlawful  assembly  at  a college 
campus  or  facility  or  at  a college  sponsored  or 
supervised  function. 

11.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  college 
officials  or  other  public  officials  acting  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  while  on  campus  or— 
during  times  of  campus  emergencies— resisting, 
delaying,  or  obstructing  college  or  other  public 
officials  in  the  performance  of,  or  the  attempt  to 
perform,  their  duties. 

All  cases  of  student  misconduct  shall  first  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Vice-President  of  Student  Services  for 
investigation.  The  Vice-President  shall  immediately 
inform  the  accused  student  of  the  charges  against 
him  and  of  his  rights  in  such  matters  and  shall  re- 
quire the  student  to  present  himself  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct. 

In  his  interview  with  the  Vice-President,  the  student 
may  select  a member  of  the  faculty  to  sit  in  as  a third 
party  observer  or  he  may  request  that  a transcript  of 
the  proceedings  be  kept.  If  the  student  opts  for  the 
third  party  observer,  the  Vice-President  may  choose 
one  student  to  sit  in  as  an  additional  observer.  The 
student  may  present  witnesses  in  his  behalf  to  the 
Vice-President  and  shall  not  be  required  to  give 
testimony  against  himself.  On  the  basis  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  Vice-President  of  Student  Services 
will  render  a judgement  on  the  case.  The  student  has 
the  option  of  accepting  the  judgement  of  the  Vice- 
President  (and  its  related  penalties  if  the  finding  is 
against  the  student)  or  of  appealing  the  decision  to 
the  College  Review  Board. 

If  the  student  elects  to  appeal  his  case  to  the  Col- 
lege Review  Board,  he  must  so  inform  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  in  writing  within  five  days  after  receiv- 
ing the  findings  of  the  Vice-President  of  Student  Ser- 
vices. While  the  appeal  is  being  heard  by  the  Board, 
whatever  penalties  may  have  been  assessed  by  the 
Vice-President  shall  not  be  applied. 

The  College  Review  Board  shall  be  made  up  of  nine 
members  consisting  of: 

(1)  Three  administrative  officers  of  the  college  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  College  but  not  to 
include  the  Vice-President  of  Student  Services. 

(2)  Three  tenured  faculty  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  College  and  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Student  Council. 

(3)  Three  students  to  be  appointed  by  the  Student 
Government  Association  President  and  approved 


by  a majority  vote  of  the  Student  Council. 

The  faculty  members  shall  sit  for  two  year  terms  on 
the  Board,  the  students  for  one  year  terms.  The 
Board  shall  elect  its  own  chairman. 

To  ensure  that  the  student  receives  a fair  and  impar- 
tial hearing  of  his  appeal,  the  following  safeguards 
to  protect  the  student’s  rights  shall  be  observed  by 
the  Review  Board: 

1. The  Chairman  of  the  Review  Board  shall  inform 
the  student  by  registered,  return-receipt- 
requested  mail  of  the  charges  against  him  and 
serve  notice  of  the  time,  date,  and  place  of  the 
hearing. 

2.  The  student  shall  be  granted  a hearing  in  not  less 
than  10  nor  more  than  20  college  days  after  he  re- 
quests it.  The  student  may  request  a public  hear- 
ing. 

3.  The  student  shall  have  the  right  to  call  witnesses 
in  his  behalf. 

4.  The  student  shall  not  be  required  to  be  a witness 
against  himself. 

5.  The  student  shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
witnesses. 

6.  The  decision  of  the  board  must  be  based  on 
evidence. 

7.  The  board’s  decision  as  to  guilt  or  innocence 
shall  be  by  majority  vote. 

8.  The  board’s  decision  as  to  the  level  of  punish- 
ment shall  be  by  majority  vote,  except  in  the  case 
of  severence,  where  a Vs  majority  is  required. 

9.  A transcript  of  the  proceeding  shall  be  main- 
tained during  the  course  of  the  hearing. 

10.  Every  aspect  of  the  proceedings  shall  be  kept 
strictly  confidential. 

11.  The  President  of  the  College  retains  the  right  to 
confirm  or  to  reverse  a decision  to  suspend, 
dismiss,  or  sever  a student  from  the  college. 

LEVELS  OF  PENALTY 

1.  Admonishment  ■ The  student  will  be  firmly  ad- 
vised that  his  behavior  is  unacceptable,  and  that 
a recurrence  of  it  will  lead  to  more  serious 
action.* 

2.  Disciplinary  Probation  - The  student  will  be  ad- 
vised that  his  behavior  is  unacceptable  and  will 
be  given  the  remainder  of  the  current  term  to 
show  by  his  good  behavior  that  a more  stringent 
penalty  should  not  be  applied.  During  this  period 
of  probation  the  student  will  be  required  to  ter- 
minate his  association  with  all  extracurricular 
activities.  In  certain  instances  disciplinary  pro- 
bation may  be  continued  beyond  the  remainder 
of  the  term  in  progress.* 

3.  Suspension  ■ The  student  will  be  denied  the  right 
to  continue  his  studies  at  the  college  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  in  progress.  His  grades  for 
the  term  will  be  “W”.  He  will  be  permitted  to 
resume  his  studies  for  the  next  regular  term. 

4.  Dismissal  • The  student’s  relationship  with  the 
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college  will  be  terminated  for  a period  of  at  least 
one  academic  year  from  the  date  of  dismissal.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  ap- 
ply for  re-admission. 

5.  Severance  • The  student’s  relationship  with  the 
college  will  be  terminated  indefinitely.  He  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  apply  for  re-admission. 

**ln  cases  where  academic  honesty  is  the  issue  and 
the  student  is  found  guilty  but  receives  a penalty 
less  than  suspension,  failure  of  the  course  in  ques- 
tion may  be  an  additional  penalty. 

STUDENT  COMPLAINT  PROCEDURE 

A student  who  feels  that  some  member  of  the  Col- 
lege staff  has  acted  unprofessionally  may  bring  a 
formal  complaint  against  that  person. 

STAGE  ONE; 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  incident,  the  student  shall, 
in  writing,  inform  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Ser- 
vices of  the  alleged  injustice. 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  reception  of  the  complaint, 
the  Vice  President  for  Student  Services  will  meet 
with  the  student  and  the  accused  staff  member.  The 
Vice  President  will  examine  the  facts  and  render  a 
decision  in  writing,  as  soon  as  possible. 

STAGE  TWO 

Either  party  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Student  Services  to  the  President  of 
the  College,  in  writing,  within  two  weeks  of  the  deci- 
sion. The  President  will  review  the  case  and,  if  he  so 
wishes,  interview  the  parties  involved.  The  President 
will  render  a decision  as  soon  as  possible. 

STUDENT  GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE 

A student  may  bring  a grievance  concerning  an  in- 
structor’s conduct  or  final  grade. 

STAGE  ONE: 

Student  shall  attempt  to  resolve  the  issue  directly 
with  the  faculty  member  involved. 

STAGE  TWO: 

If  not  satisfied,  the  student  shall  bring  the  grievance 
in  writing  to: 

The  department  chairperson  within  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  following  semester,  if  a grade  is  at 
issue  or  if  the  instructor’s  conduct  is  at  issue, 
within  two  weeks  of  the  incident. 

The  chairperson  shall,  within  two  weeks  from 
the  receipt  of  the  grievance,  attempt  to  resolve 
the  grievance.  The  student  shall  then  receive  an 
answer  in  writing. 

STAGE  THREE; 

If  the  student  is  still  not  satisfied,  then  a written  ap- 
peal shall  be  made  to: 

The  Vice  President  for  Student  Services,  within 
two  weeks  of  the  chairperson’s  response. 

The  Vice  President  for  Student  Services  shall 


forthwith  meet  with  the  instructor,  the  instruc- 
tor’s chairperson,  and  the  student.  (The  student 
may  be  accompanied  by  another  student.) 

The  Vice  President  shall  make  every  effort  to 
resolve  the  issue.  If  no  resolution  is  possible, 
the  case  may  be  appealed.  The  results  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the  student, 
faculty  member,  and  chairperson. 

STAGE  FOUR: 

The  student  may  next  appeal  to  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  in  writing  within  two  weeks  of 
the  last  hearing. 

The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  will  meet 
with  the  instructor,  the  instructor’s  chairperson,  and 
the  student.  The  student  may  be  accompanied  by 
another  student. 

The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  will  present 
the  grievance  and  a summary  of  what  has  occurred 
up  to  this  hearing.  The  Vice  President  will  make 
every  effort  to  resolve  the  issue  at  the  meeting.  The 
results  of  the  meeting  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the 
student,  faculty  member,  and  chairperson. 

STAGE  FIVE: 

Either  party  may  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege in  writing  immediately  after  the  hearing  before 
the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

The  President  will  review  the  results  of  the 
preceding  stages. 

He  may  then  interview  any  of  the  persons  involved  in 
the  grievance  before  giving  his  decision  in  writing. 

NOTE:  The  grievance  procedure  is  strictly  a college 
process.  No  legal  counsel  or  outside  agency  shall  be 
present  at  the  various  hearings.  The  College 
grievance  procedure  does  not  preclude  a student’s 
right  of  appeal  to  the  civil  judicial  system. 

STUDENT  IDENTIFICATION  CARD 

Each  student  is  required  to  carry  a current  Identifica- 
tion Card  on  the  campus  at  all  times  and  to  produce 
it  on  the  request  of  official  college  personnel. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  POLICY 

1.  No  alcoholic  beverages  will  be  served  to  any  individual 
on  the  campus  of  Boston  State  College  who  is  not  20 
years  of  age  or  older. 

2.  Students  must  present  as  proof  of  age,  a valid  Driver’s 
license  or  similar  identification  issued  by  the  Registry 
of  Motor  Vehicles. 

3.  No  person  under  age  20  may  transport  or  carry  on 
his/her  person  an  alcoholic  beverage. 

4.  Alcohol  will  be  served  only  in  the  Pub  area.  Students 
below  age  20  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Pub. 

5.  All  outside  groups  authorized  to  use  Boston  State  Col- 
lege facilities  must  comply  with  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  policy  of  Boston  State  College. 

6.  Food  and  non-alcoholic  beverages  must  be  available 
whenever  alcohol  is  served. 
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Academic  Services  and 
Speciai  Programs 

ACADEMIC  ADVISEMENT 

All  students  who  have  declared  a major  are  assigned 
advisors  from  their  major  department.  Students  who 
have  not  declared  a major  receive  advisement  in  the 
Academic  Advisement  Information  Center  of  the 
Student  Services  Office. 

Students  may  not  register  for  courses  without  prior 
consultation  with  an  academic  advisor. 

CAREER  CENTER/PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

The  purpose  of  the  Boston  State  College  Career 
Center/Placement  Office  is  to  assist  students  in  all 
aspects  of  career  development. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  disseminating  information 
regarding  employment  trends,  salary  ranges,  and 
the  occupational  outlook  for  both  undergraduates 
and  graduates. 

The  Center  has  a listing  of  full  and  part-time  jobs  as 
well  as  information  concerning  housing,  intern- 
ships, private  scholarships,  and  overseas  employ- 
ment. A successful  addition  to  the  Career  Center 
has  been  the  Massachusetts  Occupational  Informa- 
tion System,  (M.O.I.S.),  which  allows  students  to  ob- 
tain data  concerning  employment,  school  informa- 
tion, and  scholarship  information. 

MEDIA  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Media  and  Instructional  Development  Center  is 
located  in  the  Tower  Building,  with  a sub-center  in 
the  Fenway  Building.  These  two  centers  provide 
audio-visual  equipment  and  instructional  materials 
for  faculty  members  to  use  in  the  classsroom  and  for 
students  to  use  in  the  Learning  Assistance  Center. 
The  Media  Center  seeks  to  aid  instruction  by  pro- 
viding students  with  alternative  ways  to  learn. 

At  the  Learning  Assistance  Center,  which  is  located 
in  Room  803  of  the  Tower  Building,  there  is  a wide 
variety  of  learning  materials  in  the  form  of  films, 
videotapes,  audio  tapes,  filmstrips,  slide-tape 
presentations,  and  specially  designed  tutoring  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  many  faculty  members  prepare 
their  own  material  to  supplement  class  lectures  and 
laboratory  sessions. 

A current  Boston  State  College  identification  card 
must  be  presented  when  using  materials  in  the 
Learning  Assistance  Center. 

FRESHMAN  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

The  Freshman  Studies  Program  is  a special  two- 
semester  support  service  for  freshmen  who  are  ex- 
pected to  encounter  difficulties  in  dealing  with  col- 


lege level  study  tasks.  Students  who  score  low  in  the 
Reading,  Mathematics,  or  Writing  tests  ad- 
ministered during  Freshman  Orientation  will  be 
assigned  to  special  courses  designed  to  give  them 
new  strengths  in  those  areas.  These  courses  are 
Reading  101  (Techniques  of  Reading  and  Studying), 
English  098  (English  Fundamentals),  and 
Mathematics  096  (Basic  Mathematics)  or 
Mathematics  098  (Elementary  Algebra).  All  are  three 
credit  courses  and  may  be  used  as  electives  in  com- 
pleting degree  requirements. 

If  a student  is  assigned  to  all  three  courses  on  the 
basis  of  test  results,  that  student  should  carry  only 
one  additional  course  during  the  first  semester. 
Students  assigned  to  only  one  corrective  course 
may  take  four  more  courses.  All  determinations  of 
course  assignment  and  course  loads  will  be  made 
with  the  approval  of  advisors  in  the  Freshman 
Studies  Office.  Freshman  Studies  Program  students 
cannot  enter  the  sophomore  year  until  all  required 
courses  have  been  completed. 

THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

The  Boston  State  College  Library  is  located  in  the 
Tower  Building  and  houses  approximately  150,000 
volumes.  The  periodical  collection  consists  of  1,200 
current  subscriptions;  many  bound  back  issues,  as 
well  as  back  issues  of  periodicals  on  microfilm,  are 
available.  The  library  also  has  several  special  collec- 
tions on  microfilm  and  microfiche,  including  ERIC 
(Educational  Resource  Information  Center),  The 
New  York  Times  (1851 -present).  The  Boston  Globe 
and  Boston  Herald  American  (1960-present),  the 
20,000  volume  Library  of  American  Civilization  and 
the  Library  of  English  Literature  published  by  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,  and  the  Schomburg  Collec- 
tion of  Black  History  from  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Cf  particular  interest  are  the  Miriam  Kallen 
Children’s  Archives,  a collection  of  children’s  books 
and  learning  materials  donated  by  one  of  the  col- 
lege’s most  notable  emeritus  professors. 

In  addition  to  the  resources  available  in  the  library, 
students  and  faculty  at  Boston  State  College  may 
borrow  library  materials  from  ten  other  institutions 
in  the  neighborhood  and  at  state  supported  col- 
leges, community  colleges,  and  universities.  By 
presenting  a current  BSC  Identification  Card, 
students  may  use  the  libraries  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Emerson  College,  Hebrew  College,  Mass.  Col- 
lege of  Art,  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy,  Simmons 
College,  Suffolk  University,  Wentworth  Institute, 
Wheelock  College,  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
subject  to  the  policies  and  regulations  of  the  par- 
ticular library. 

ATHLETICS 

The  Athletics  Department  offers  programs  at  both 
the  varsity  level  and  intramural  level  for  men  and 
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women  who  wish  to  compete,  to  participate,  and  to 
enhance  their  development  of  physicai  skills 
through  sport  activities. 

Varsity  Sports 

The  Athletic  Department  offers  fuli-time  students 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  var- 
sity competition  in  basketball,  baseball,  soccer, 
football,  tennis,  lacrosse,  wrestling,  hockey,  cross 
country,  gymnastics,  softball,  and  volleyball. 

Intramural  Activities 

The  Intramural  Program  is  offered  in  a variety  of  ac- 
tivities including  tabie  tennis,  basketball,  vollevball, 
chess,  judo,  jogging,  touch  football,  pistol,  rifle, 
yoga,  floor  hockey,  and  tennis.  Students,  faculty, 
and  staff  are  encouraged  to  participate. 

intercoliegiate  Memberships 

The  Coliege  is  a member  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  (NCAA),  the  Eastern  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference  (ECAC),  the  Association  of  In- 
tercollegiate Athletics  for  Women,  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  Athletic  Conference, 
the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Inter-collegiate 
Athletics  for  Women,  and  the  New  England  College 
Athletic  Conference. 

Additional  Information 

The  faculties  for  the  Athletic  Program  include  two 
gyms,  a dance  studio,  a wrestling  room,  a gym- 
nastics gym,  a sauna,  a weight  room,  squash/raquet 
courts,  an  Athletic  Department  training  room,  and 
staff  offices.  Ail  athletic  faciiities  are  located  in  the 
Gym  Building. 

THE  EVENING  UNDERGRADUATE 
PROGRAM 

The  evening  undergraduate  program  is  designed  for 
men  and  women  who  seek  a bachelor’s  degree  dur- 
ing the  evening  hours.  It  is  especially  tailored  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a 
degree  while  attempting  to  fulfill  daytime  obliga- 
tions of  work  and  famiiy  responsibilities. 

Classes  meet  once  a week,  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day, at  5:00  p.m.  and  7:40  p.m.  Within  this  schedule, 
a part-time  student  (a  minimum  of  2 courses)  or  fuil- 
time  student  (a  minimum  of  4 courses)  can  compiete 
all  requirements  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  a ma- 
jority of  the  major  and  minor  concentrations  offered 
by  the  College. 

URBAN  SERVICE  CENTER 

The  Urban  Service  Center,  formeriy  known  as  the  Ur- 
ban Learning  Center,  was  established  to  stimulate 
activities  that  provide  alternatives  for  individual 
development  to  people  from  disadvantaged  en- 
vironments. It  develops  and  conducts  programs  that 
have  viable  results  for  people  who  are  not  being 
reached  by  traditional  programs.  In  this  manner,  it 
maintains  a continuing  contact  between  Boston 


State  College  and  the  disadvantaged.  On-going  ac- 
tivities include  a Flexible  Admissions  Program,  an 
After  School  Reading  Program,  an  Allied  Health 
Education  for  Advancement  and  Development  Pro- 
gram, and  an  extensive  G.E.D.  (General  Education 
Development)  Test  Preparation  Program. 

The  Urban  Service  Center  continues  to  reach  out  in- 
to the  community  to  the  disadvantaged,  both  young 
and  adult.  It  is  the  visible  agency  of  the  College 
dedicated  to  serving  the  educationally  unserved  and 
to  helping  people  in  their  communities  solve  real  life 
problems  as  they  struggle  to  bring  meaning  and 
fulfillment  to  their  lives. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Cooperative  Education  is  an  alternative  learning  pro- 
gram at  Boston  State  College  in  which  students  in- 
tegrate classroom  instruction  with  on-the-job  train- 
ing through  periods  of  paid,  off-campus  employment 
in  jobs  related  to  their  academic  and  career  in- 
terests. The  concept  underlying  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion is  that  classroom  instruction  takes  on  new 
meaning  and  relevance  when  applied  to  a real  life 
work  situation. 

Majors  or  Minors  in  those  departments  participating 
in  the  program  shouid  acquaint  themselves  with 
Cooperative  Education,  since  it  offers  important 
academic,  personal,  and  career  development 
advantages 

To  qualify  for  entry  into  the  Program  students  must: 

1.  have  a 2.5  cumulative  grade  point  average  or  bet- 
ter 

2.  have  earned  no  iess  than  45  semester  hours  when 
beginning  the  first  work  experience 

3.  be  a major  or  minor  in  one  of  the  participating 

Departments:  African-American  Studies,  Art, 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science, 
Economics,  Elementary  Education,  English,  Fire 
Science,  Foreign  Languages,  History,  Law  En- 
forcement, Management,  Mathematics,  Music, 
Natural  Sciences,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Physics,  Psychology,  Public  Administration, 
Regional  Studies,  Secondary  Education, 
Sociology/Anthropology,  Urban  Planning. 

The  Cooperative  Education  program  now  offers 
several  options,  including  the  foilowing: 

ALTERNATING  PLAN:  In  this  plan,  students 
alternate  periods  of  full-time  employment  with 
periods  of  full-time  study.  Work  periods  are 
usually  six  months  in  iength  and  begin  either  in 
January  or  during  the  summer  months. 

PARALLEL  PLAN:  Students  in  this  plan  work 
full-time  during  the  day  and  attend  college  in 
the  evening.  Two  successive  six-month  work 
periods  are  permitted.  Students  who  presently 
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hold  full-time  jobs  may  be  eligible  to  earn 
Cooperative  Education  Credit  if  their  job  meets 
Program  criteria. 

In  either  plan,  up  to  12  hours  of  academic  credit  can 
be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be  applied  toward 
the  major. 


CAMPUS  MINISTRY 

Boston  State  College  has  an  active  ecumenical  cam- 
pus ministry  at  both  the  Huntington  Campus  and 
Fenway  Campus.  The  ministry  programs  include 
seminars,  a coffee  house,  counseling,  forums, 
special  classroom  resources,  weekends  of  reflec- 
tion, and  a special  program  on  women  returning  to 
school. 


BOOKSTORE 

By  contract  with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  College 
Bookstore  has  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  books  and 
supplies  on  campus.  All  monies  realized  by  the  col- 
lege from  the  bookstore  are  used  for  scholarships. 


PROGRAM  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  program  of  Continuing  Education  is  a self  sup- 
porting division  of  Boston  State  College  which 
provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  higher  education  while  holding  a job  or 
meeting  other  responsibilities.  It  extends  the  tradi- 
tional teaching  and  service  mission  of  the  college  to 
the  citizens  of  greater  metropolitan  Boston.  Courses 
and  programs  offered  by  Continuing  Education  are 
designed  and  scheduled  to  encourage  part-time 
study  for  personal  enrichment  and/or  professional 
development.  During  the  Fall  and  Spring  semesters, 
courses  are  offered  in  the  late  afternoon,  during  the 
evening,  and  on  Saturday  mornings.  Courses  are  of- 
fered both  on  the  main  campus  and  at  a number  of 
convenient  off-campus  locations. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  admitted  to  the  College  or  to 
be  a degree  candidate  to  enroll  in  Continuing  Educa- 
tion courses.  Advisors  are  available  in  the  Continu- 
ing Education  Office  for  those  who  have  questions 
about  programs  and  courses  or  who  want  advice  on 
educational  opportunities  and  requirements.  The 
Continuing  Education  Office  is  open  from  8:00  A.M. 
until  8:00  P.M.,  Monday  through  Thursdays  and  from 
8:30  A.M.  until  4:30  P.M.  on  Fridays  when  classes  are 
in  session. 

Continuing  Education  also  offers  non-credit  ac- 
tivities to  meet  identified  needs  in  the  areas  of  pro- 


fessional development,  personal  enrichment,  or 
civic  responsibility  for  organizations,  agencies,  and 
groups.  Such  activities  range  from  single  three-hour 
seminars  for  civic  or  community  groups  to  year-long 
Human  Development  programs  for  business  firms  or 
professional  associations. 

The  flexibility  of  Continuing  Education  reflects  the 
commitment  of  Boston  State  College  to  make  its 
resources  available  in  a format  that  is  appropriate 
for,  and  accessible  to,  adults  of  the  metropolitan 
Boston  area. 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION 

Academic  departments,  alone  or  in  concert  with 
other  departments,  sponsor  both  graduate  courses 
and  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts 
and  Master  of  Education  degrees,  educational  cer- 
tification, and  the  Certificate  of  Advanced  Graduate 
Study.  All  graduate  courses  are  offered  through  the 
Program  of  Continuing  Education. 

Graduate  programs  include:  M.A.  in  History  and 
English;  M.S.  in  Public  Affairs;  M.Ed.  in  Elementary 
Eduation,  Secondary  Education,  Bil- 
ingual/Multicultural Studies,  Career  Education, 
Community  Service/Adult  Education,  Counselor 
Training,  Educational  Administration,  English  as  a 
Second  Language,  Instructional  Media,  Teaching  a 
Subject  (Math,  English,  Natural  Sciences,  History, 
Social  Sciences,  Physical  Education,  Political 
Science,  Earth  Science)  in  the  Secondary  Schools, 
Reading  on  the  Elementary  Level,  Reading  on  the 
Secondary  Level,  School  Psychology,  and  Special 
Education;  C.A.G.S.  in  Education,  History,  Earth 
Science/Geography,  Political  Science,  Reading,  Ur- 
ban Studies,  and  Psychology;  and.  Approved  Educa- 
tional Certification  programs  in  Moderate  and 
Generic  Special  Needs  Education. 

Undergraduate  students,  with  the  approval  of  appropri- 
ate faculty  and  administrators,  may  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances take  graduate  courses. 

Persons  seeking  information  concerning  graduate 
education— including  descriptions  of  programs,  ad- 
mission requirements,  and  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures under  which  graduate  education  is  carried 
on— should  address  inquiries  to  the  Graduate 
Education  Office. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Summer  Sessions  at  Boston  State  College  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Program  of  Continuing  Education  and 
provide  opportunities  for  citizens  in  the 
metropolitan  Boston  area  to  obtain  Graduate  and 
Undergraduate  credit  in  a wide  range  of  academic 
courses  and  Special  Programs. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  a degree  candidate  at  the 
College  to  enroll  in  Summer  Session  classes.  Adults 
who  want  to  take  a course  in  an  area  of  interest. 
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degree  candidates  who  wish  to  accelerate  their  pro- 
gress, recent  high  school  graduates  who  want  to  get 
an  early  start,  professional  educators  seeking  addi- 
tional areas  of  certification,  students  from  other  in- 
stitutions, business  and  government  employees  all 
have  found  that  Boston  State  College’s  Summer 
Sessions  provide  convenient  quality  educational  ex- 
periences at  an  affordable  cost. 

Two  four-week  sessions,  one  in  June  and  the  other 
from  mid-July  to  early  August,  provide  flexibility  of 
choice.  Classes  are  scheduled  mornings  and  eve- 
nings, four  days  a week,  leaving  three-day  weekends 
for  study  and  relaxation.  In  addition,  special  pro- 
grams, institutes,  and  workshops  are  offered  during 
the  two-week  intersessions.  A copy  of  the  current 
Summer  School  bulletin  is  available  on  or  before 
April  1 of  each  year. 


Bachelor  Degree 
Requirements 

Boston  State  College  offers  undergradute  programs 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing  degrees.  All  candidates  for  these 
degrees  must  satisfy  the  General  Education  Re- 
quirements of  the  college. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

Major  and  Minor  Concentrations: 

The  requirements  for  the  B.S.  or  B.A.  major  concen- 
tration consists  of  30-36  semester  hours  as 
specified  by  the  department.  The  minor  consists  of 
18  to  21  semester  hours  as  specified  by  the  depart- 
ment. Degree  candidates  must  have  either  a major 
and  a minor  or  two  majors.  Departments  may  specify 
a core  of  courses  required  for  a major  or  minor.  A 
minimum  of  120  semester  hours  is  required  for 
graduation. 

Bacheior  of  Arts: 

Boston  State  College  awards  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  to  those  students  who  declare  one  of  the 
following  as  their  first  major:  African-American 
Studies,  Economics,  English,  Foreign  Languages, 
History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
Regional  Cultural  Studies,  Regional  and  Urban  Plan- 
ning Studies,  and  Sociology. 

Bachelor  of  Science: 

Boston  State  College  awards  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  to  those  students  who  declare  one 
of  the  following  as  their  first  major:  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Criminal  Justice,  Fire  Science,  Human 
Services,  Management,  Mathematics,  Medical 
Technology,  Natural  Science,  Nuclear  Medical 


Technology,  Physical  Education,  Physics,  Public  Ad- 
ministration, and  Regional  Phvci'''>i  studies. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION  DEGREE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  develop  a major  of  36  semester  hours  in 
Elementary  Education,  Early  Childhood  Education, 
or  Elementary  Education  - Urban  Specialization  as 
specified  by  the  department.  Students  must  also 
complete  a minor  field  of  study.  As  part  of  the  major, 
candidates  MUST  teach  for  one  semester,  for  which 
they  receive  15  semester  hours  of  credit.  A minimum 
of  126  earned  semester  hours,  including  student 
teaching,  is  required  for  this  degree. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING 

The  Nursing  major  is  an  upper  division  sequence 
consisting  of  fifty-four  (54)  semester  hours  of  nurs- 
ing courses,  as  specified  by  the  department,  leading 
to  the  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Nursing.  Generally,  a 
total  of  128  earned  semester  hours  is  required  for 
the  degree.  Students  are  admitted  into  the  upper 
division  major  after  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
prerequisite  nursing  sequence.  Only  those  students 
with  a minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0  and  with 
a minimum  grade  of  2.5  in  the  prerequisite  courses 
can  apply  for  the  department  major.  Due  to  limits  in 
enrollments,  satisfactory  completion  of  the  pre- 
nursing sequence  does  not  guarantee  admission  to 
the  nursing  major. 

Registered  nurses  can  earn  the  baccalaureate 
degree  in  nursing  through  a specially  developed  se- 
quence of  evaluation  procedures  and  required 
courses. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  FIELDS 

All  students  must  successfully  complete  either  a 
major  and  a minor  or  two  majors  in  two  different 
fields.  No  course  may  be  used  to  satisfy  both  a ma- 
jor and  a minor  (or  second  major/minor)  requirement. 

Students  may  elect  a major(s)  from  the  following 
fields: 

African-American  Studies 

Athletic  Training 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Criminal  Justice 

Dance 

Economics 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Elementary  Education 

Elementary  Education-Urban  Specialization 

English 

Fire  Science 

French 

German 
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Health 

History 

Human  Services 

Latin  American  Studies 

Management 

Mathematics 

Medical  Technology 

Natural  Science 

Nuclear  Medical  Technology 

Nursing 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education  in  Business  and  Industry 
Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for  the 
Handicapped 

Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
Physics 

Political  Science 
Psychology 
Public  Administration 
Recreation 

Regional  Cultural  Studies 

Regional  Physical  Studies 

Regional  and  Urban  Planning  Studies 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Students  may  select  minors  from  the  following 
fields: 

Accounting 

African-American  Studies 
American  Studies 
Anthropology 
Art 

Biology 

Business  Economics 

Chemistry 

Coaching 

Communication  Arts 

Computer  Science 

Criminal  Justice 

Dance 

Day  Care 

Economics 

English 

Family  Studies 

Fire  Science 

Foreign  Languages 

French 

German 

Health 

History 

Latin  American  Studies 
Legal  Studies 
Management 
Mathematics 

Methods  and  Materials  for  Special  Needs  Children 
Music 


Natural  Science 
Philosophy 

Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for  the 
Handicapped 

Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
Phystcs 

Political  Science 
Psychology 
Public  Administration 
Recreation 

Regional  Cultural  Studies 
Regional  Physical  Studies 
Regional  and  Urban  Planning  Studies 
School  Library  Science 
Secondary  Education 
Sociology 

Soviet  and  Eastern  European  Area  Studies 
Spanish 

Teaching  of  Reading 

CONTRACT  MINOR 

In  cases  where  existing  departmental  minors  do  not 
support  the  occupational  or  graduate  study  goals  of 
a student,  a contract  minor  may  be  developed.  The 
following  conditions  are  to  be  observed: 

1) a  Contract  Minor  must  contain  a minimum  of  18 
semester  hours. 

2)  no  more  than  two  (2)  courses  from  the  student’s 
major  department  may  be  used. 

3)  the  courses  must  be  selected  from  at  least  three 
different  departments  or  disciplines. 

4)  courses  used  to  fulfill  other  major  or  minor  re- 
quirements cannot  be  used  for  the  Contract 
Minor. 

5)  a rationale  for  the  Contract  Minor  with  a list  of  the 
courses  to  be  taken  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
contract  advisor  in  the  student’s  major  depart- 
ment. 

6)  the  proposal,  if  approved  by  the  department 
chairperson,  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Academic  Affairs  before  October  15  or 
March  15. 

7) ConTraci  Minor  proposals  must  be  submitted 
before  the  completion  of  the  Junior  year  or  before 
90  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  have 
been  earned. 

8)  the  Academic  Review  Committee  makes  final 
decisions  on  all  proposals. 
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ACADEMIC  POLICIES 

ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  scheduled 
classes  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
specific  attendance  policies  of  each  course.  The 
responsibility  for  such  attendance  rests  with  the  in- 
dividual student. 

Students  are  recognized  as  sufficiently  mature  to 
acknowledge  this  personal  responsibility  and  to  ac- 
cept the  consequences  of  failure  to  attend  classes. 

In  cases  of  prolonged  absence,  students  are  to  con- 
tact their  instructors. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  must  register  for  each  succeeding 
semester,  including  student  teaching.  Failure  to 
register  is  recorded  as  a withdrawal  from  the  col- 
lege, and  students  must  go  through  the  Readmit- 
tance Procedure  if  they  wish  to  return  to  the  college. 

ADMITTANCE  TO  CLASS 

NO  STUDENT  IS  CONSIDERED  OFFICIALLY 
REGISTERED  IN  A CLASS  UNLESS  HE  REPORTS 
TO  THE  APPROPRIATE  INSTRUCTOR.  FAILURE  TO 
DO  SO  BY  THE  SECOND  CLASS  MEETING  OF  THE 
SEMESTER  WILL  RESULT  IN  AUTOMATIC 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  COURSE. 

COURSE  LOAD 

A full-time  student  may  register  for  no  less  than  12 
nor  more  than  18  semester  hours.  Students  carrying 
over  18  semester  hours  without  written  approval  will 
be  withdrawn  from  those  courses  constituting  the 
overload.  A part-time  student  may  register  for  no 
less  than  6 nor  more  than  11  semester  hours. 
Foreign  students  must  register  for  a minimum  of  12 
semester  hours. 

INDIVIDUAL  VARIATION  MAY  BE  ALLOWED  ONLY 
WITH  THE  WRITTEN  PERMISSION  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  STUDENT  SERVICES. 

TRANSFER  CREDIT  AFTER 
MATRICULATION 

Boston  State  College  students  who  wish  to  secure 
credit  for  courses  to  be  taken  at  other  institutions 
must  obtain  written  permission  from  the  appropriate 
department  chairperson  prior  to  enrolling  for  these 
courses. 

A form,  available  in  the  Office  of  Student  Services, 
must  be  completed  and  returned  to  that  office. 

COURSE  CHANGES 

A student  may  ADD  courses  only  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  semester.  A student  may  WITHDRAW 


from  a course  with  a W up  to  two  weeks  before  the 
final  day  of  classes  by  returning  the  Class  Admit 
Card  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  STUDENTS  ARE 
AUTOMATICALLY  WITHDRAWN  FROM  A COURSE 
IF  THEY  FAIL  TO  REPORT  TO  THE  ASSIGNED  IN- 
STRUCTOR BY  THE  SECOND  CLASS  MEETING  OF 
THE  SEMESTER. 

REPEATING  COURSES 

A course  passed  or  failed  may  be  repeated  only 
once.  Students  repeating  a course  must  notify  the 
Registrar  at  the  time  of  registration  that  a course  for 
which  he  or  she  is  registering  is  a repeat  of  a course 
already  taken.  Once  a course  has  been  repeated,  on- 
ly the  second  grade  shall  be  used  to  determine  the 
cumulative  average. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

1.  Designations 

The  official  undergraduate  grades  at  Boston  State 
College  are  reported  according  to  the  following 
system: 

4.0,  3.5,  3.0,  2.5,  2.0,  1.5,  1.0,  0.0 

4.0  is  the  highest  grade  0.0  is  a failing  grade 

1.0  is  the  lowest  passing  grade  P is  Passing 

W (withdrew)  is  recorded  for  students  who  drop  a 
course  and  return  their  Class  Admit  Card  to  the 
Registrar’s  Office  during  the  period  from  the  tenth 
academic  day  to  two  weeks  before  the  final  day  of 
classes. 

INC  (incomplete)  may  be  given  when  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  course  have  not  been  com- 
pleted; however,  the  student  must,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  the  instructor,  have  already  successfully 
completed  a substantial  part  of  the  course  re- 
quirements. In  order  to  receive  a final  grade  in  a 
course  for  which  a grade  of  INC  has  been  record- 
ed, the  student  must  make  arrangements  directly 
with  the  instructor.  It  is  the  student’s  responsibili- 
ty to  contact  the  instructor.  ALL  INCOMPLETES 
MUST  BE  MADE  UP  BY  THE  EIGHTH  WEEK  OF 
THE  SEMESTER  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWING 
THE  SEMESTER  IN  WHICH  THE  INCOMPLETE 
WAS  RECEIVED.  If  this  requirement  is  not  ful- 
filled, the  designation  of  incomplete  becomes  a 
final  grade  of  0.0.  Once  recorded,  a grade  can 
never  be  removed  from  the  academic  record. 

2.  Required  Grade  Averages 


For 

Semester 

Good 

For 

Hours 

Standing 

Retention 

0-18 

1.50 

1.00 

19-35 

i.50 

1.30 

36-50 

1.65 

1.50 

51-64 

1.75 

1.60 

65-78 

1.85 

1.70 

79-93 

2.00 

1.85 

94- 

2.00 

2.00 
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The  higher  number  printed  under  the  cumulative 
heading  “Hours  Earned”  or  “Hours  Taken”  on  a 
grade  report  is  used  to  tabulate  academic  status 
from  the  table  above. 

A student  whose  cumulative  average  falls  below 
that  required  for  retention  may  be  dismissed 
because  of  academic  deficiency. 

A 2.00  cumulative  average  is  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

> 3.  Probation/Failure 

I Students  who  fall  below  retention  level  are  sub- 
I ject  to  dismissal  from  the  College.  Upon  notifica- 
tion of  dismissal,  the  student  shall  have  ten  days 
to  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Vice-President  of  Stu- 
dent Services. 

Students  who  fall  below  good-standing  will  be 
placed  on  probation. 

4.  Grade  Changes 

No  grade  may  be  changed  later  than  one  calendar 
year  after  the  original  grade  was  submitted. 
Changes  of  grades  are  made  only  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  instructor  and  the  department 
chairperson. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  COLLEGE 

Students  are  considered  officially  withdrawn  from 
the  college  under  any  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Formal  notification  in  writing  or  in  person  submit- 
ted to  the  Office  of  Student  Services  before  the 
last  day  of  classes  in  any  semester. 

2.  The  receipt  of  a grade  of  INC  or  W in  every  course 
for  one  semester. 

3.  Failure  to  complete  the  registration  process  and 
pay  tuition. 

! STUDENTS  WHO  CEASE  ATTENDING  CLASSES 
WITHOUT  OFFICIALLY  WITHDRAWING  WILL 
RECEIVE  GRADES  OF  0.0. 

i READMISSION  AFTER  WITHDRAWAL 

All  applicants  for  readmission  to  the  college  must 
be  filed  in  the  Admissions  Office  by  October  30  for 
i Spring  readmission  and  by  March  31  for  Fall  read- 
mission. 

I The  Committee  on  Readmission  will  make  the  final 
decision  on  those  candidates  requesting  readmis- 
sion. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Director  of  Ad- 
' missions. 

I 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

Student  teaching  assignments  are  made  by  the 
respective  education  department.  Students  must 
register  with  the  appropriate  education  chairperson 


during  their  sixth  semester.  While  teaching,  a stu- 
dent may  not  take  other  courses  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  respective  education  department 
chairperson. 

THE  PERMANENT  ACADEMIC  RECORD 

The  permanent  academic  record  is  created  and 
maintained  in  perpetuity  by  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Students  and  former  students  of  the  Col- 
lege may  secure  copies  of  their  permanent 
academic  record  by  following  the  procedures  out- 
lined below. 

Official  Transcripts  embossed  with  the  seal  of 
Boston  State  College  and  signed  by  the  Registrar 
are  the  only  valid  documentation  of  academic  work 
and  student  status.  These  transcripts  are  available 
only  with  the  signature  of  the  student  and  prepay- 
ment of  $1.00  for  each  copy. 

Unofficial  Transcripts  are  provided  free  of 
charge  for  academic  advising. 

Transcripts  may  be  requested  in  person  in  the 
Accounting  Office  or  through  the  mail  and  must  be 
prepaid.  No  telephone  requests  will  be  accepted. 

DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  Honors  Program  is  a special,  optional, 
scholarly  opportunity  open  or  any  junior  or  senior 
who  has  maintained  a cumulative  average  of  at  least 
3.00.  The  program  requires  independent  research 
and  a thesis  in  the  student’s  major  discipline. 

One  course  of  three  semester  hours  (490)  in  the 
respective  department  or  program  is  available  dur- 
ing the  student’s  final  semester  of  on-campus  work. 
This  course  is  considered  complete  only  when  the 
research  document  is  actually  completed  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Honors  faculty  advisor.  For 
further  information  contact  the  appropriate  depart- 
mental chairperson. 

HONORS  SOCIETIES 

Chapters  of  six  national  honor  societies  are 
presently  operating  on  the  campus:  the  Mu  lota 
Chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  the  international  honor 
society  in  History;  lotal  Rho  Chapter  of  Gamma 
Theta  Upsilon,  the  professional  Geography  frater- 
nity; a chapter  of  Psi  Chi,  the  national  honor  society 
in  Psychology;  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  the  international 
honor  society  in  Physics;  the  Beta  Sigma  Chi 
chapter  of  Lambda  Alpha  Epsilon,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment honor  society;  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  the  national 
honorary  society  in  Education. 
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ACADEMIC  HONORS 


A student  has  attained  the  Dean’s  List  when  his 
semester  average  is  between  3.00  and  3.49,  provided 
he  has  earned  at  least  12  semester  hours  and  has  no 
grade  below  2.0. 

A student  has  attained  the  President’s  List 
when  his  semester  average  is  between  3.50  and  4.0 
and  he  has  earned  at  least  12  semester  hours. 


GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 


A minimum  of  45  semester  hours  taken  at 
Boston  State  College  is  required  for  graduation  with 
honors: 


Summa  Cum  Laude 
Magna  Cum  Laude 
Cum  Laude 


98-99th  percentile 
96-97th  percentile 
93-95th  percentile 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIRED  OF  ALL  STUDENTS 

Boston  State  College  offers  undergraduate  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  degrees.  Candidates  for  these  degrees  must  satisfy  the  General 
Education  Requirements. 

For  graduation,  all  students  must  demonstrate  competence  in  the  following:  English  Composition,  Speech, 
Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics. 

General  Education  courses  may  also  be  used  to  fulfill  major/minor  requirements  with  permission  of  the  department 
chairperson. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  • 3-9  Semester  Hours  Total 

English  Composition  - One  Year.  If  a grade  of  4.0  is  achieved  in  23  101,  then  23  102  is  not  required. 

Speech  - Non-credit  exam  or  credit  course. 


23101 


23102 


23  103  or  23  104 


English  Composition  I & II 
Effective  Speech  (course)  or 
Effective  Speech  (exam) 

HUMANITIES  REQUIREMENTS  - 15  Semester  Hours 

Group  I - One  two  course  sequence 
Group  II  - One  course 

Group  III  - Two  courses  from  two  different  areas 


23  101-102  6 s.h. 

23  103  3 s.h. 

23  104  0 s.h. 


Group  I 


ART 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN  STUDIES 


MUSIC 

PHILOSOPHY 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 


Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  1 

Major  British  Writers  1 and  II 

23  201-202 

6 s.h. 

American  Writers  1 and  II 

23  205-206 

6 s.h. 

Masterpieces  of  Western  Literature  1 and  II 

23  203-204 

6 s.h. 

Group  II 

African  Literature 

01  214 

African-American  Literature  1 

01  416 

3 s.h. 

African-American  Literature  II 

01  417 

3 s.h. 

Shakespeare  1:  Tragedies 

23  301 

3 s.h. 

Shakespeare  II:  Comedies  & Histories 

23  302 

3 s.h. 

Modern  Drama  1 

23  307 

3 s.h. 

Modern  Drama  II 

23  308 

3 s.h. 

Modern  Novel 

23  331 

3 s.h. 

Modern  Short  Story 

23  332 

3 s.h. 

Modern  Poetry  1 

23  427 

3 s.h. 

Modern  Poetry  II 

23  428 

3 s.h. 

Masterpieces  of  French  Literature  in 
Translation  1 or  II 

24  201  or  202 

3 s.h. 

Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  in 
Translation  1 or  II 

24  211  or  212 

3 s.h. 

Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature  in 
Translation  1 or  II 

24  231  or  232 

3 s.h. 

Foreign  Language  Course  (Elementary, 
Intermediate  or  Advanced) 

3 s.h. 

Group  III 

Art  Appreciation 

03  201 

3 s.h. 

Structure  of  the  Visual  Arts 

03  202 

3 s.h. 

Introduction  to  Oriental  Art 

03  209 

3 s.h. 

The  Arts  in  the  United  States 

03  303 

3 s.h. 

Introduction  to  the  Art  of  the  Film 

04  201 

3 s.h. 

African-American  Religion 

01  203 

3 s.h. 

African-American  Theatre  and  Drama 

01  420 

3 s.h. 

African  and  African-American  Music 

01  204 

3 s.h. 

Philosophy  of  the  Foundations  of  African- 
American  Social  and  Political  Thought 

01  202 

3 s.h. 

African  Religions 

01  415 

3 s.h. 

Appreciation  of  Music 

36  201 

3 s.h. 

Basic  Studies  in  Music 

36  205 

3 s.h. 

American  Music 

36  335 

3 s.h. 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

29  101 

3 s.h. 

Ethics 

29  103 

3 s.h. 

Reasoning  and  Critical  Analysis 

29  104 

3 s.h. 

Philosophy  and  Contemporary  Issues 

29  107 

3 s.h. 

Arts  and  Ideas 

13  213 

3 s.h. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  REQUIREMENTS  • 15  Semester  Hours 

Group  I - One  two  course  sequence  AND 

One  course  to  satisfy  Massachusetts  State  Law* 
Group  II  - Two  courses  from  two  disciplines 


32  201  or  34  101 

Group  I Group  r Group  II  Group  II 


Group  I 

Western  Civilization  I and  II 
World  History  I and  II 
History  of  Ideas  I and  II 
‘American  History  to  1865 
'American  Government 

Group  II 

Introduction  to  African-American  Studies 

Cultural  Anthropology 

Principles  of  Economics 

American  History  Since  1865 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Culture  Systems 

Urban  Geography 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

Values  Clarification 

Introduction  to  Political  Science 

NATURAL  SCIENCES  AND  MATHEMATICS  • 15/17  Semester  Hours 

Group  I - Cne  two  course  sequence  in  a laboratory  science 

Group  II  - Cne  course 

Groups  I,  II  or  III  - Any  two  courses 


32  101-102 

6 s.h 

32  105-106 

6 s.h 

32  103-104 

6 s.h 

32  201 

3 s.h 

34  101 

3 s.h 

01  101 

3 s.h 

27  201 

3 s.h 

15  101 

3 s.h. 

32  202 

3 s.h, 

30  101 

3 s.h. 

25  151 

3 s.h. 

25  175 

3 s.h 

26  201 

3 s.h 

21  256 

3 s.h. 

34  103 

3 s.h. 

Group  I 


Group  II 


Group  I,  II,  or  III 


Group  I,  II,  or  III 


Group  1 

Introduction  to  Biology  1 and  II 

06  101-102 

6 s.h. 

Geology  1 and  II 

25  101-102 

6 s.h. 

Physical  Science  1 and  II 

12  107-108 

6 s.h. 

Principles  of  Chemistry  1 and  II 

10  101-102 

8 s.h. 

Introduction  to  Chemistry  1 and  II 

10  107-108 

8 s.h. 

College  Physics  1 and  II 

12  101-102 

8 s.h. 

General  Physics  1 and  II 

12  103-104 

8 s.h. 

Group  II 

Mathematical  Perspectives  1 

18  101 

3 s.h. 

College  Algebra 

18  103 

3 s.h. 

Pre-Calculus  Mathematics 

18  104 

3 s.h. 

Elementary  Probability  and  Applications 

18  109 

3 s.h. 

Basic  Statistics 

18  120 

3 s.h. 

Group  III 

Environmental  Biology 

06  209 

3 s.h. 

Social  Biology 

06  210 

3 s.h. 

Environmental  Chemistry 

10  105 

3 s.h. 

Basic  Modern  Mathematics* 

18  220 

3 s.h. 

Structure  of  Number  Systems  1 

18  224 

3 s.h. 

Structure  of  Number  Systems  II 

18  225 

3 s.h. 

Environmental  Systems 

25  125 

3 s.h. 

Weather  and  Climate 

25  225 

3 s.h. 

Cceanography  1 

25  226 

3 s.h. 

Cceanography  II 

25  227 

3 s.h. 

Astronomy 

12  251 

3 s.h. 

Current  Issues  in  Physical  Science 

12  111 

3 s.h. 

Health  Science 

45  102 

3 s.h. 

*A  student  may  not  take  both  18  220  and  18  224  for  credit.  Elementary  Education  Majors  must  take  either  18  220  or  18  225. 
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Departments  and  Courses 

The  following  programs  and  course  descriptions  are  those  of  the 
Undergraduate  College. 

Prerequisites  are  listed  as  a guide  for  the  student.  Students  with  a 
proficiency  in  a prerequisite  area  should  consult  the  department 
chairperson  prior  to  registration. 

Every  course  carries  three  credits  unless  otherwise  indicated;  “L” 
indicates  the  number  of  laboratory  hours  and  “SH”  is  the  number 
of  credits  other  than  three. 

Not  all  courses  listed  in  this  catalog  will  be  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ments each  semester.  Students  should  consult  the 
undergraduate  section  of  the  Course  Master  Schedule  published 
by  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  for  each  Fall  and  Spring  Semester 
for  department  course  offerings.  The  Master  Schedule  will  pro- 
vide students  with  a process  by  which  they  may  petition  the  ap- 
propriate department  chairperson  for  the  addition  of  a course  not 
offered  in  the  original  Master  Schedule. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Robert  Moore,  Chairperson 

Associate  Professors  Moore,  Nteta.  Assistant  Professor  Longus 

The  African-American  Studies  Department  is  an  interdisciplinary 
department.  Its  scope  Includes  all  aspects  of  past  and  present  ex- 
periences of  African  people  in  Africa,  America,  and  elsewhere. 
The  concentration  leading  to  a B.A.  degree  requires  30  semester 
hours  for  a major  and  18  for  a minor. 

African-American  101  (Introduction  to  African-American  Studies) 
is  required  of  all  majors  and  minors.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  majors  and  minors  take  African-American  101  during  their 
first  semester  enrollment  in  African  American  Studies. 

Major  Requirements; 

Majors  must  also  include  two  courses  from  each  of  the  following 
groups; 

A.  African-American  Experience 

01  210  (Slavery  in  the  Americas) 

01  301  (African-American  Institutions) 

01  302  (African-American  Family) 

01  305  (African-American  Folklore) 

01  407  (Social  Psychology  of  African-Americans) 

B.  African  Experience 

01  214  (African  Literature) 

01  410  (Modern  South  Africa) 

01  412  (Pan  Africanism) 

01  415  (African  Religions) 

C.  Modern  African-American  Experience 

01  304  (African-American  Urban  Development) 

01  401  (African-American  Nationalism) 

01  340  (African-American  Politics) 

01  490  (Special  Topics  in  African  American  Studies) 

African-American  490  and  491  are  open  only  to  majors  in  African- 
American  Studies. 

01  101  INTRODUCTION  TO  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

To  introduce  potential  majors  and  minors  to  the  field,  the  African- 
American  experience  in  literature,  history,  education,  music,  art, 
and  political  structures  will  be  surveyed. 

01  102  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  STUDIES;  CONCEPT  AND 
CONTROVERSY 

Examines  the  history  of  the  "Black  Studies  Movement”  in  terms 
of  definition  of  the  discipline,  resistance  to  the  inception  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  discipline  both  historically  and  comtemporarily. 


01111-112  ELEMENTARY  SWAHILI 

Introduction  to  the  language  with  emphasis  on  developing  con- 
versational ability  and  reading  knowledge  through  selections 
from  Swahili. 

01  121-122  INTERMEDIATE  SWAHILI 

Prerequisite:  African-American  111-112.  A continuation  of  first 
year  Swahili  to  develop  facility  in  conversation  and  reading  and  to 
provide  a basic  knowledge  of  Swahili  literature.  Language 
Laboratory. 

01  201  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 

A Study  of  African-American  life,  personality,  and  achievement  in 
the  white-dominated  environment  of  the  United  States  as  shown 
in  several  autobiographies. 

01  202  PHILOSOPHICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  THOUGHTS 

A study  of  some  of  the  major  ideological  currents  conducted 
through  an  approach  based  on  philosophical  analysis  and  in- 
tellectual history.  Major  figures,  topics,  and  movements  will  be 
covered  in  a partially  comparative  way.  Among  the  theorists 
studied  will  be  such  figures  as  Washington,  Garvey,  Dubois, 
Nkrumah,  Senghor,  and  Fanon. 

01  203  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  RELIGION 

The  nature  and  history  of  religious  experience  and  ethics  among 
African-American  peoples  in  the  United  States,  including  African- 
American  churches  and  their  relations  with  white  churches. 

01  204  AFRICAN  AND  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  MUSIC  I 

Examination  of  African  American  Music  (Black  Music)  from  its 
African  origins  to  contemporary  Black  music  expression  through 
the  Spiritual,  the  Blues,  Rhythm  and  Blues  and  the  Gospel  Song. 

01  205  AFRICAN  AND  AFRICAN  - AMERICAN  MUSIC  II 

A continuation  of  01  204.  Studying  in  greater  detail  the  African 
American  music  expression  through  a history  of  Jazz. 

01  210  SLAVERY  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

A comparative  study  of  the  origins,  nature,  and  history  of  siavery 
as  an  economic  and  social  system  In  the  United  States,  West 
Indies,  and  Latin  America.  The  impact  of  slavery  on  the  slaves 
and  their  reaction  to  it  will  also  be  discussed. 

01  212  THE  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RACISM 

This  course  proposes  to  examine  Racism  from  a social 
psychological  perspective  In  a non-threatening  atmosphere  that 
will  lead  to  behavior  and  social  change.  Attitudes,  institutions 
and  nations  will  be  analyzed  to  gain  deeper  insight  into  the 
phenomenon  of  Racism.  Lectures,  discussions  and  short  papers 
will  be  utilized  in  the  course. 

01  214  AFRICAN  LITERATURE 

Introduction  to  plays,  poetry,  short  stories,  and  novels  of  modern 
Africa  with  critical  reading  both  for  literary  merit  as  well  as  for 
statements  about  African  society. 

01  216  AFRICAN  AND  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  ART 

A survey  of  African  art  from  its  religious  and  sybolic  significance 
in  Africa  to  the  position  of  African-American  art  today.  Boston 
area  field  trips. 

01  301  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS 

The  history  and  nature  of  community  organizations  in  the  United 
States  such  as  churches,  social  and  self-help  societies, 
businesses,  and  protest  movements,  including  the  modern  con- 
cept of  community  control  of  institutions  closely  affecting  the 
lives  of  African-American  people. 
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01  302  THE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  FAMILY 

A historical  and  sociological  study  of  the  African-American  family 
in  the  United  States,  with  comparative  materials  from  the  Carib- 
bean and  Africa,  examining  how  slavery  and  urbanization  have  af- 
fected African-American  family  life. 

01  304  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

A study  of  the  sociology,  economics,  and  politics  of  the  modern 
African-American  Community  and  the  ideologies,  strategies,  and 
goals  of  current  movements  toward  change,  with  field  work  in  the 
Roxbury  community. 

01  305  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  FOLKLORE 

A study  of  the  major  forms  of  African-American  folklore  from  the 
myth  of  origin  and  oral  traditions  of  Africa  to  the  folk  songs, 
folktales,  and  slave  narratives  of  the  United  States. 

01  310  THE  AFRICAN  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

History  and  culture  of  African  people  in  the  Caribbean  area;  in- 
fluences of  the  Caribbean  on  the  African-American  experience. 

01  312  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  students  indentify  and  organize 
marketable  skills  and  interests,  clarify  work-related  needs  and 
values,  choose  realistic  career  goals  and  job  objectives,  evaluate 
yourself  in  relation  to  career  goals  and  learn  practical  skills  for 
getting  a job,  as  well  as  having  an  internship  in  an  agency  that 
relates  to  your  career  objectives. 

01  340  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  POLITICS 

A Study  of  the  history  of  African-American  participation  in  elec- 
toral politics  and  Revolutionary  Movements  and  an  analysis  of 
the  modern  situation  of  African-American  power  at  the  local,  na- 
tional and  international  levels. 

01  401  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  NATIONALISM 

History  and  theory  of  nationalist  movement  in  the  United  States, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  based  on  the  common  experience  of 
discrimination  and  colonialism. 

01  407  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  AFRICAN-AMERICANS 

An  analysis  of  the  psychological  and  behavior  patterns  of 
African-Americans.  Focus  will  center  on  the  identity,  attitude,  in- 
telligence and  personality  of  African-Americans  utilizing  the 
historical  and  socio-cultural  approaches.  The  course  will  examine 
the  American  social  system,  black  institutions,  and  racism,  with  a 
discussion  of  the  defensive  and  offensive  mechanisms  used  by 
African-Americans. 

01  408  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  PERSONALITY  TRAITS  AND 
GROUP  DYNAMICS 

This  course  allows  open  verbal  expression  in  a group  setting  to 
study  individual  personality,  group  norms,  process,  organization, 
and  structure.  Students  can  study  themselves  and  their  role  in 
groups  as  well  as  examine  how  groups  are  formed,  organized,  and 
developed  in  relation  to  themselves.  Permission  to  enroll  must  be 
given  by  the  instructor  prior  to  registering. 

01  410  MODERN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  the  liberation  struggles  of 
African  peoples  from  the  wars  of  conquest  to  contemporary 
stage.  The  course  is  limited  to  the  remaining  white  minority 
states  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia  (Zimbabwe)  and  Namibia. 

01  412  PAN  AFRICANISM 

The  history  and  impact  on  this  ideology  on  the  struggles  of  blacks 
in  Africa,  the  Caribbean  and  North  America  against  colonialism 
and  neo-colonialism. 

04  415  AFRICAN  RELIGIONS 

The  history  of  Islam,  in  East  and  West  Africa  as  well  as  Christian- 


ity and  its  relationship  to  colonialism.  Also  deals  with  messianic 
movements  in  various  parts  of  Africa. 

01  416  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  LITERATURE  I 

A Study  of  the  major  works  of  Black  American  literature  from 
slavery  to  the  harlem  Renaissance. 

01  417  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  LITERATURE  II 

A Study  of  the  major  works  of  Black  American  literature  from  the 
Harlem  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

01  418  INDEPENDENT  CHURCH  MOVEMENTS  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Prerequisites:  African-American  203  or  415.  This  course  will  ex- 
amine the  emergence  and  growth  of  Zionist,  Ethiopean  and  Mes- 
sianic Black  Church  movements  in  South  Africa.  A parallel 
development  to  the  Black  Church  in  the  U.S.,  these  movements 
represent  a protest  against  segregation  and  discrimination  both 
by  white  churches  and  by  white  minority  governments. 

01  420  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  THEATER  AND  DRAMA 

A survey  of  the  theater  in  the  United  States  including  the  history 
of  African-American  theater  and  reading  of  plays  by  African- 
American  authors. 

01  425  THE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  WOMAN 

A historical  and  social  science  perspective  on  the  role  of  African- 
American  women  in  America  both  within  the  African-American 
family  and  the  Africa-American  community,  as  well  as  within  the 
larger  society. 

01  426  PROBLEMS  IN  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Designed  for  the  advanced  student  with  some  previous 
knowledge  of  African-American  and  African  history,  this  course 
will  deal  with  major  issues  in  the  historical  interpretation  of 
African  and  African-American  history. 

01  490  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Required  of  honors  candidates  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
junior  year,  this  course  will  deal  in  the  preparation  of  an  honors 
project.  This  course  is  open  to  the  serious  minded,  self-motivated 
student  who  wants  to  independently  research  and  investigate  a 
specific  topic  in  African-American  Studies.  Students  will  work  at 
their  own  pace  but  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a faculty 
member  in  the  department. 

01  491  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH 

Advanced  reading  and  research  in  African-American  studies. 
Open  to  African-American  studies  majors  with  permission  of  the 
department  chairperson.  The  main  purpose  is  to  give  students 
research  experience  where  they  can  learn  two  different  sets  of 
research  skills.  Students  must  be  mature  and  able  to  work  in- 
dependently. 

01  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  - AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN 

Open  only  for  majors  in  African-American  who  meet  Cooperative 
Education  Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours 
of  credit  will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning 
contract,  supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  com- 
pleted. A maximum  of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of 
which  may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Estelle  Disch,  Chairperson 

Associate  Professors  Disch,  Raymond,  Fiorillo 

A minor  in  anthropology  is  available  for  all  interested  students  A 
minor  consists  of  18  semester  hours,  of  which  only  Anthropology 
201  is  required. 
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The  following  courses  may  be  cross-registered  towards  a minor  in 
anthropology: 

a.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  Foreign  Languages  493 

b.  Research  Methods  in  Sociology  Sociology  204 

c.  Culture  and  Personality  Sociology  207 

d Marriage  and  the  Family  Sociology  208 


27  201  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  student  is  introduced  to  topics  such  as  the  nature  and  con- 
tent of  culture:  culture  in  time,  aspects  of  culture  including  the 
family,  kin,  religion,  cultural  values  and  cultural  changes. 

27  202  PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  field.  Subject  matter  includes  primate  and 
human  anatomy,  fossil  man  and  his  evolution,  and  problems  of 
racial  classification  and  racism. 

27  203  INTRODUCTORY  ARCHAEOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  field.  A worldwide  survey  of  the  evolution  of 
cultures  through  time. 

27  204  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

An  anthropological  perspective  on  some  of  the  major  issues 
which  have  been  raised  over  the  past  decade  concerning  the 
basis  of  human  behavior.  Topics  covered  will  include— but  are  not 
limited  to— aggression,  territoriality,  sex  role,  I.Q.,  technology 
and  gene  manipulation,  extra-terrestrial  influences,  etc. 

27  205  TRIBAL  CULTURES  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

A Study  of  the  cultural  context  of  tribal  cultures  in  the  modern 
world,  the  impact  of  conquest,  and  the  concommittant  inclusion 
into  larger  political  and  economic  systems. 

27  209  PREHISTORY  AND  CULTURES  OF  MEXICO  AND  PERU 

A study  of  the  results  of  recent  anthropological  research  in  the 
area  from  Mexico  southwards  to  Peru.  Course  includes  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  problems  as  the  impact  of  modernization  and 
land  reform  on  social  structure. 

27  210  NATIVE  PEOPLES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

A study  of  prehistory  and  the  diversity  of  cultures  from  the 
Eskimo  to  the  Wampanoag;  the  impact  of  conquest  will  also  be 
studied. 

27  211  NATIVE  PEOPLES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

An  analysis  of  prehistory  and  the  diversity  of  cultures  from  the 
Siriono  to  the  Incas;  the  impact  of  conquest  on  the  indigenous 
cultures  will  also  be  studied. 

27  212  CULTURES  OF  BLACK  AFRICA 

A study  of  the  peoples,  prehistory  and  cultures  of  Africa;  the 
spectrum  of  cultures  ranging  from  Bushmen  hunters  to  the 
Ashanti  Federation. 

27  214  MALE-FEMALE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  DIFFERENT 
CULTURES 

A study  of  the  position,  role,  function,  and  status  of  women  and 
men  in  selected  non-western  societies;  the  position  of  women 
and  men  in  evolutionary  perspective. 

27  220  PEOPLES  AND  CULTURES  OF  BOSTON 

Prerequisites:  Sociology  201  or  Anthropology  201.  This  course 
provides  a general  overview  of  ethnicity  in  Boston.  Covering  such 
groups  as  the  Irish,  Black,  Italian  and  Jewish,  it  will  focus  on 
group  processes,  identifications  and  interaction. 

27  221  INDIAN,  CHICANO  AND  CARRIBBEAN  CULTURES  IN 
CONTEMPORARY  AMERICA 

Prerequisites:  Sociology  201  or  Anthropology  201.  This  course 


provides  an  anthropological  approach  to  the  understanding  of  In- 
dians, Carribbean  and  Chicano  peoples  as  it  relates  to  their  con- 
temporary positions  in  rural  and  urban  contexts  in  the  United 
States. 

27  300  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  application  of  anthropological  techniques  with  an  emphasis 
on  participant  observation.  A small  scale  research  project  will  be 
carried  out. 

27  301  PRIMATE  ETHOLOGY 

The  variety  of  the  social  behavior  of  non-human  primates.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  roots  of  man’s  primate  heritage  as  it  impinges 
on  his  social  behavior. 

27  302  COMPARATIVE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURES 

A comparison  of  the  social  structures  of  selected  non-European 
cultures.  Stress  is  on  the  meaning  of  structure  and  system. 

27  303  PRIMITIVE  RELIGIONS 

The  relationship  between  religious  institutions  and  society  on  a 
cross-cultural  basis.  The  function  of  magic  and  the  relationship 
between  religion  and  the  formation  of  social  movements. 

27  304  CULTURAL  ECOLOGY 

The  interrelationship  of  culture  and  environment  in  selected 
cultures.  Cultures  of  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropic  regions  are 
covered.  Both  archaeological  and  ethnographic  sources  are  used. 

27  306  HISTORY  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  THEORY 

The  growth  and  development  of  anthropological  theory  from 
Main,  Bachofen,  and  Morgan  to  Radcliffe-Brown  and  Malinowski. 

27  320  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  FIELD  WORK  6S.H. 

Entrance  only  by  permission  of  the  Department  Chairperson.  The 
methodology  of  archaeological  field  work.  Includes  the  excava- 
tion of  a local  prehistoric  or  early  colonial  site.  Two  semester  op- 
tional. 

27  390  SEMINAR  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Permission  of  the  instructor  or  Department  Chairperson.  The  in- 
vestigation of  selected  topics  from  an  anthropological  perspec- 
tive. 

27  490  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Independent  research  on  a topic  determined  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  his  advisor. 

27  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  - 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Open  only  for  minors  in  Anthropology  who  meet  Cooperative 
Education  Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours 
of  credit  will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning 
contract,  supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  com- 
pleted. A maximum  of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of 
which  may  be  applied  toward  the  minor. 

ART 

Ronald  E.  Polito,  Chairperson 

Professors  Bertolli,  DiGiovanni,  Tringale 

Associate  Professors  Arvanites,  Cody,  Egleston,  Fiorello,  Polito 
Assistant  Professors  Fox  Tree,  Lipchitz,  St.  Pierre,  Wrigley 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Art  are  designed  to 
develop  perception,  imagination,  intelligence,  and  creativity.  In 
oroer  to  foster  these  apilities  and  to  promote  a general  understand- 
ing of  man’s  aesthetic  nature,  a program  in  both  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  aspects  of  art  has  been  provided. 
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The  film,  photography,  and  screen  media  courses  offered  by  the 
department  are  seen  as  a series  of  introductory  courses  to  visual 
media.  As  the  need  warrants,  other  aspects  of  visual  and  aural 
media  will  be  included. 

MINOR  REQUIREMENTS:  An  art  minor  may  be  acquired  by  taking 
a minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  art.  It  is  suggested  that 
students  register  as  art  minors  as  early  as  possible  so  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  appropriate  faculty  advising  in  planning  their 
academic  program. 

In  addition  to  the  general  college  policy  on  transfer  credit, 
transfer  students  are  expected  to  take  a minimum  of  12  semester 
hours  within  the  Department  of  Art.  An  individual  with  an  excep- 
tionally strong  background  in  the  arts  may  petition  the  depart- 
ment for  a variance  of  this  requirement. 

Attendance  requirements:  Because  of  the  nature  of  creative  work, 
regular  attendance  in  class  is  a requirement  of  all  practicum 
courses.  Credit  for  class  projects  will  be  granted  only  if  these  are 
developed  in  class  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

03  101  VISUAL  EXPRESSION  THROUGH  DESIGN 

Emphasizes  projects  in  the  basics  of  design— space,  line,  color, 
texture,  and  composition— to  develop  visual  perception  and 
techniques.  Principles  learned  in  this  course  are  applicable  to  the 
fields  of  fine  art,  commercial  art,  and  the  visual  mass  media. 

03  102  INTRODUCTION  TO  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

A course  in  visual  thinking  and  visual  expression.  A series  of 
basic  problems  dealing  with  the  student’s  immediate  environ- 
ment is  utilized.  The  development  of  fundamental  skills  in  paint- 
ing and  drawing  techniques  will  be  stressed. 

03  103  WATERCOLOR  PAINTING 

A practicum  exploring  the  media  of  watercolor.  Varied  tools  and 
materials  will  be  used  and  studied.  Course  will  include  a study 
and  analysis  of  masterpieces  of  watercolor  painting. 

03  201  ART  APPRECIATION 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  fine  arts  and  to  impor- 
tant writings  in  aesthetics.  Analysis  of  the  visual  language  is 
developed  through  slide  lectures,  museum  visits,  and  assigned 
readings.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  aesthetic  appreciation  of  the 
various  areas  within  the  socio-historic  context. 

03  202  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  VISUAL  ARTS 

A course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  develop 
an  appreciation  of  art  through  lectures,  visual  presentations, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory  workshops.  The  workshops  will 
allow  the  student  both  to  explore  various  approaches  to  picture 
analysis  and  to  work  in  various  media.  Individual  and  group 
evaluation  sessions  will  be  utilized  to  discuss  progress. 

03  203  INTERMEDIATE  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  (A) 

An  objective  appoach  to  the  recording  of  nature.  Still  life,  portrait, 
and  landscape  paintings  are  executed  in  opaque  and  transparent 
paints  to  develop  the  student’s  powers  of  observation. 

03  204  INTERMEDIATE  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  (B) 

A course  in  painting  experimentation  and  free  interpretation  of 
the  object,  stressing  an  individual  search  for  form  and  color.  An 
individual  style  and  personal  direction  are  expected  to  be 
developed  by  the  student. 

03  205  LIFE  DRAWING  I 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  artistic  study  of  the  human 
figure:  its  articulated  form  and  balanced  relationships,  its 
movements,  related  proportions  and  anatomical  construction. 
The  human  figure  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  study  and  pro- 
vides the  best  focus  for  all  previous  exercises  and  experiences  in 
drawing  and  interpretation. 


03  206  LIFE  DRAWING  II 

Prerequisite:  Art  205.  Advanced  work  in  drawing  the  human  form. 
The  course  will  offer  intensive  study  of  the  human  figure  as  well 
as  an  analysis  of  how  the  human  form  plays  a central  part  in  its 
environment  and  in  the  creation  of  artistic  compositions. 

03  208  JEWELRY  FABRICATION 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  basic 
techniques  involved  in  the  creation  of  jewelry  and  hollow  ware. 
Shaping,  raising,  forging,  rivetting,  soldering,  and  stone  setting 
will  be  covered. 

03  209  INTRODUCTION  TO  ORIENTAL  ART 

An  introduction  to  Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese  art,  highlighting 
the  most  familiar  arts  from  each  culture.  Classes  will  provide 
background  in  relevant  philosophies  and  religions,  as  well  as  field 
trips  to  the  Oriental  Collection  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

03  301  PAINTING  WORKSHOP  A 

A course  in  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  achieve  a greater 
visual  individuality.  Traditional  and  modern  painting  media  will  be 
explored  and  self-expression  will  be  encouraged. 

03  302  PAINTING  WORKSHOP  B 

This  course  stresses  the  personal  style  of  the  student  and  in- 
dividual interpretation  of  subject  matter.  Painting  will  be  dis- 
cussed through  critique  methods. 

03  303  THE  ARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

This  course  will  cover  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  in 
America  from  the  time  of  the  colonies  to  the  present.  “Revival 
Periods”  and  contemporary  styles  will  be  discussed. 

03  304  MODERN  AND  CONTEMPORARY  ART 

This  course  will  deal  with  philosophical  and  aesthetic  areas  of 
visual  communication  in  the  twentieth  century.  Contemporary 
trends  and  styles  in  art  will  be  explored  through  illustrated  lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  gallery  visits. 

03  306  SCULPTURE  I 

introduction  to  basic  techniques  of  additive  and  subtractive 
sculpture.  Projects  In  clay,  terra  cotta,  plaster,  and  stone  will  be 
executed.  Mold  making  and  casting  in  plaster  will  be  explored. 

03  307  HISTORY  OF  RENAISSANCE  ART 

A Study  of  the  arts  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies as  a record  of  the  intellectual,  humanistic,  and  aesthetic 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  basis  of  modern  thought. 

03  308  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE  TO  1850 

This  course  will  survey  those  periods  of  American  Architecture 
dealing  with  Early  American,  Georgian,  Federal,  Greek  Revival, 
and  American  Gothic.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  rich  architec- 
tural heritage  of  Boston  and  New  England.  Research  projects  re- 
quired will  deal  particularly  with  buildings  of  historical  interest  in 
the  area. 

03  309  HISTORY  OF  BAROQUE  ART 

Prerequisite:  Art  201.  This  course  will  explore  the  major  art  works 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  Baroque  style. 

03  310  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART 

An  illustrated  survey  of  the  fine  arts  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  with  special  discussions  of  the  major  works  of 
Prehistoric,  Mesopotamian,  Ancient  Near  East,  Egyptian, 
Aegean,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  art. 

03  311  HISTORY  OF  MEDIEVAL  ART 

An  illustrated  survey  of  the  fine  arts  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the 
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. Roman  Empire  to  the  Early  Renaissance,  emphasizing  many  of 
I the  major  works  of  art  during  the  brilliant  flowering  of  Coptic,  Ear- 
' ly  Christian,  Byzantine,  Carolingian,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic 
1 eras. 

03  312  BOOK  DESIGN  AND  PUBLICATION 

I An  introduction  to  the  visual,  technical,  and  commercial  aspects 
i of  book  publishing  for  students  interested  in  careers  as  editors, 

I writers,  designers,  and  illustrators.  Jacket  design,  page  design, 

I typography,  illustration  techniques,  color  reproduction,  and  prin- 
; ting  processes  will  be  covered.  The  book  publishing  market  and 
procedures  for  submitting  books  for  publication  will  be  examined, 
j Students  are  not  required  to  have  previous  art  training. 

I 03  313  COMMERCIAL  DESIGN 

I An  introduction  to  the  field  of  commercial  art,  including 
i'  newspaper,  magazine,  direct  mail,  TV,  and  point-of-sale  advertis- 
ing. Design,  color  theory,  typography,  layout,  color  reproduction, 

I and  printing  processes  will  be  covered.  Approaches  to  the 
marketing  of  the  product  will  be  examined.  Students  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  previous  art  training. 

03  315  ART  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  LEVEL 

A study  of  the  foundations  and  current  objectives  of  art  education 
and  their  application  to  the  earliest  grade  levels. 

03  316  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  FOR  PRE  SCHOOL  AND 
I KINDERGARTEN/PRIMARY  CHILDREN 

A course  designed  to  give  a working  knowledge  of  basic  techni- 
ques and  media  in  two-  and  three-dimensional  art  deemed  essen- 
tial for  the  development  of  a genuinely  creative  mind  in  children  at 
the  pre-school  and  K-P  levels. 

03  317  JAPANESE  ART 

Prerequisites:  Art  305,  Political  Science  315,  or  Philosophy  308.  A 
study  of  Japanese  Decorative  Style  emphasizing  thirteenth 
through  eighteenth  century  arts.  Course  will  concentrate  on  the 
media  of  lacquer  wares,  ceramics,  gold  screen  paintings,  and 
woodblock  prints.  Field  trips  to  relevant  exhibits  and  collections 
will  be  part  of  the  curriculum. 

03  318  ART  OF  THE  NATIVE  AMERICAN  (“AMERICAN 
I INDIAN  ART”) 

I The  art  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  western  hemisphere  will  be 
I surveyed  from  paleolithic  times  to  the  present  day,  including  six- 
! teenth  to  twentieth  century  influences  of  the  European  con- 
[ querors.  Major  works  of  the  Olmec,  Aztec,  Mayan,  Inca,  Northern 
I Tribal  Nations  of  the  Plains,  Woods,  Forests,  Islands,  and  Snow 
I Regions  will  be  examined. 

03  325  ART  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

An  introduction  to  various  philosophies  of  art  education,  past  and 
present.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
various  areas  of  child  growth  and  development  as  expressed 
! through  their  art.  Students  experiment  with  the  various  media  ap- 
1 propriate  to  the  elementary  art  program. 

03  326  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

For  elementary  education  majors  and  professional  educators.  A 
workshop  course  designed  to  foster  innovative  and  constructive 
approaches  to  crafts  through  the  use  of  traditional  and  non- 
i traditional  art  media.  Students  may  take  both  Art  316  and  Art  326 
i for  credit. 

03  401  ADVANCED  PAINTING 

An  advanced  painting  course,  conducted  under  seminar  condi- 
tions, for  philosophical  and  visual  Inquiry  into  the  personal  style 
of  each  student  through  ideas  and  critiques. 


03  406  SCULPTURE  II 

This  course  is  designed  as  a follow-up  to  Art  306  (Sculpture  I).  It  is 
intended  to  broaden  the  scope  and  depth  of  the  student’s 
sculptural  expression.  Techniques  in  wood  and  stone  carv- 
ing—as  well  as  direct  fabrication  in  wood,  metal,  and 
plastic— will  be  stressed. 

03  490  INDEPENDENT  STUDY/RESEARCH 

Under  faculty  supervision,  the  student  will  pursue  in  depth  a 
phase  of  art,  art  history,  or  art  education.  Course  involves  in- 
dependent research  and/or  studio  work  and  will  confer  honors  if 
all  requirements  are  met. 

Students  should  apply  to  the  Art  Department  Chairperson  early  in 
the  semester  prior  to  their  intended  registration. 

03  491  SPECIAL  TOPICS  — ART 

Prerequisites:  Minimum  12  hours  in  Art  and  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor and/or  chairperson.  Selected  topics  in  art  practices, 
developments,  and  issues. 

03  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  — ART 

Open  only  to  minors  in  Art  who  meet  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
gram eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be 
awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning  contract,  super- 
vised by  the  Department,  is  successfully  completed.  A maximum 
of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  minor. 

13  213  ARTS  AND  IDEAS 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  art,  music,  and  philosophy  as 
modes  of  human  expression.  Through  an  examination  of  these 
modes  in  specific  periods  of  cultural  history,  the  student  will 
develop  an  understanding  of  each  form  of  human  expression. 
This  course  may  be  applied  as  one  of  the  requirements  in  Group 
III  of  the  Humanities,  as  well  as  to  the  major  or  minor  in  Art,  Music 
or  Philosophy. 


FILM  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  COURSES 

(These  courses  may  be  applied  to  the  Art  minor.) 

04  201  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ART  OF  THE  FILM 
An  overview  of  the  history,  theory,  and  social  impact  of  film 
leading  to  a basic  understanding  of  film  communication  and  ex- 
pression. Course  includes  lectures,  discussions,  and  screenings 
of  feature  and  short-length  theatrical  films. 

04  301  PHOTOGRAPHY:  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  I 

Intended  for  students  with  little  or  no  previous  experience  in 
photography.  Basic  technology  is  covered,  but  emphasis  will  be 
on  photography  as  a medium  of  communication  and  expression. 
Equipment  provided.  Registration  limited. 

04  303  SURVEY  OF  FILM 

A specific  area  of  film-study  will  be  selected  for  in-depth  analysis 
each  time  the  course  is  offered.  The  area  of  study  will  be  one  of 
the  following:  the  American  feature  film,  the  documentary,  the 
film  director,  the  foreign  film,  the  genre  film,  the  propaganda  film. 

04  304  PHOTOGRAPHY:  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  II 

Prerequisite:  Film  & Photography  301  or  instructor’s  consent.  A 
continuation  of  Film  & Photography  301,  this  course  will  provide 
limited  darkroom  experience  and  will  deal  with  slide-tape  presen- 
tations, image  sequencing,  and  multiple  screen  presentations. 
Registration  limited.  Students  must  have  access  to  a 35mm  camera. 

04  305  TELEVISION:  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

An  introductory  course  in  television  production.  Course  deals 
with  the  application  and  production  of  non-broadcast  television 
programs  using  both  studio  and  non-studio  equipment.  Registra- 
tion limited. 
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BIOLOGY 

Rita  McCauley,  Chairperson 

Professors  Colt,  Powell,  Guimond,  Hellquist,  Hilton,  McCauley, 
Woodland 

Associate  Professors  Cosgrove,  Gesmer,  Kunnenkeri,  Segdman, 
Shanmugasundaram,  Tierney,  Veale 

Assistant  Professors  Armstrong,  Krueger,  Murray,  Parsons,  Yelle 
Instructor  Songdahl 

The  department  offers  both  major  and  minor  programs  in  biology. 
Two  semesters  of  mathematics  above  the  Mathematics  102  level 
are  required.  Two  semesters  of  physics  are  recommended.  All 
biology  majors  must  complete  Biology  103,  107-108,  215,  302,  306, 
and  401.  Unusual  program  situations  may  be  adjusted  with  the 
consent  of  the  chairperson  of  the  department. 

The  requirement  for  the  major  concentration  in  Biology  con- 
sists of  36  semester  hours  taken  in  the  Department  of  Biology. 
Students  preparing  to  teach  biological  sciences  must  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Biology  and  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education. 

All  Biology  minors,  except  those  enrolled  in  the  nursing  and 
medical  technology  programs,  are  required  to  select  at  least  one 
course  from  three  of  the  four  categories  listed  below.  The  remain- 
ing courses  may  be  selected  from  other  departmental  offerings 
for  which  the  student  has  the  required  prerequisites.  A minimum 
of  21  semester  hours  in  Biology  offerings  is  required.  Unusual 
program  situations  may  be  adjusted  with  the  consent  of  the 
department  chairperson. 

Category  I Biology  211,  212,  213,  214 

II  Biology  204,  206,  309 

III  Biology  209,  210,  221,  306,  308 

IV  Biology  312,  313,  302,  303,  410 

STUDENTS  REGISTERING  FOR  BIOLOGY  COURSES  WHICH  IN- 
CLUDE LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  AT- 
TEND LABORATORY  SESSIONS. 

06101  BIOLOGY  I 2L 

The  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  principles  and  problems 
basic  to  an  understanding  of  life  processes.  Lectures  and  discus- 
sions are  planned  to  broaden  the  concepts  gained  from 
laboratory  work. 

06102  BIOLOGY  II  2L 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101.  A continuation  of  Biology  I.  Lectures 
and  discussions  are  coordinated  with  laboratory  work  and 
readings. 

06  103  FRESHMAN  ORIENTATION  SEMINAR  IN 
BIOLOGY  I OSH. 

Current  developments  in  biology  will  be  discussed.  Required  of  all 
biology  majors. 

06107  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY  4L,  4S.H. 

This  course  deals  with  the  biology  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  laboratory  work,  and  readings  will  be  used. 

06108  PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY  4L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  107.  An  introduction  to  the  major  animal 
groups,  with  emphasis  on  the  invertebrates.  Structure,  function 
and  biological  principles  are  stressed. 

06  204  BIOLOGY  OF  THE  LOWER  PLANTS  2L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101  or  107.  A consideration  of  the  structure, 
functioning,  and  life  cycles  of  significant  representatives  of  the 
algae,  fungi,  lichen,  liverworts,  mosses,  and  ferns. 


06  206  BIOLOGY  OF  THE  HIGHER  PLANTS  4L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  102  or  108.  Introduction  to  the  history  of 
systematics  and  the  classification  of  the  major  vascular  plant 
families,  and  their  distribution  in  New  England.  The  use  of  stu- 
dent collections,  the  college  herbarium,  and  field  trips  will  be  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  course. 

06  209  ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGY 

A study  of  man’s  interrelationship  with  the  environment  and  the 
problems  this  presents  in  the  world  today.  Topics  discussed  in- 
clude water  pollution,  air  pollution,  food  contamination,  radia- 
tion,‘energy,  pesticides,  and  population. 

06  210  SOCIAL  BIOLOGY 

A study  of  the  nature  of  man,  his  evolution  and  his  needs.  Topics 
discussed  include  the  biological  basis  of  his  behavior,  food  and 
nutritional  problems,  genetics,  and  human  sexuality. 

06  211  ANATOMY  4L 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102.  A study  of  the  structure  of  the  organ 
systems  of  man.  Laboratory  includes  a dissection  of  the  cat  and 
selected  sheep  organs.  Open  to  Physical  Education  majors  and 
others  with  permission  of  the  department  chairperson. 

06  212  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY  3L 

Prerequisite:  Biology  211.  The  analysis  of  the  functions  of  human 
organ  systems  including  the  digestive,  muscular,  nervous,  en- 
docrine, reproductive,  circulatory,  respiratory  and  excretory 
systems.  Open  to  Physical  Education  majors  and  others  with  per- 
mission of  the  department  chairperson. 

06  213  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  I 4L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  or  108.  A study  of  the  human  organism 
correlating  structure  and  physiological  mechanisms.  Emphasis 
on  skin,  skeletal,  articular,  muscular,  nervous,  special  senses  and 
the  endocrine  systems.  Required  of  Nursing  and  Medical 
Technology  majors. 

06  214  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  II  4L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  213.  Emphasis  on  the  digestive,  circulatory, 
respiratory,  excretory,  and  reproductive  systems.  Required  of 
Nursing  and  Medical  Technology  majors. 

06  215  VERTEBRATE  MORPHOGENESIS  6L.,5S.H. 

Prerequisite:  An  integration  of  vertebrate  comparative  anatomy 
and  embryology  which  considers  mechanisms,  interdependence, 
and  the  factors  underlying  structural  transformations. 

06  216  PRINCIPLESOF  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  2L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  215.  A study  of  the  life  processes  of  animals 
including  respiration,  circulation,  excretion,  digestion,  reproduc- 
tion, special  sense  organs;  the  muscular,  nervous,  and  endocrine 
systems. 

06  221  FIELD  BIOLOGY 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  or  108.  A taxonomic  survey  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  New  England  region  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  these  forms  through  observation  and  the  use  of  field 
guides.  Taxonomic  keys  and  collections  will  be  required. 

06  301  DRUGS:  USE  AND  MISUSES 

An  in-depth  study  of  all  categories  of  drugs  and  their  actions  on 
the  body.  Various  aspects  of  the  drug  problem  such  as 
sociologial,  phychological,  and  pharmacological  as  well  as  drug 
use  and  misuse  will  be  covered. 

06  302  CELLULAR  BIOLOGY  4L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  102  or  108,  Chemistry  203  or  207.  A study  of 
the  components  of  cells,  their  nature,  characterization  and  func- 
tional role. 
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06  303  HISTOLOGY  AND  HISTOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUES 

4 L,  4 S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  or  108.  A study  of  cells  and  tissues  with 
attention  given  to  their  relation  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  whole  organism.  Practice  will  be  given  in  the  preparation  of 
tissues  for  microscopic  study. 

06  304  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXPERIMENTAL  BIOLOGY 

4 L,  4 S.H. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  102  or  108,  Biology  204,  Chemistry  102  or 
’ 108.  An  introduction  to  the  particular  working  of  the  scientific 
mind  through  participation  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a team 
member  in  work  on  a series  of  investigatory  units. 

I 06  305  HISTORY  OF  BIOLOGY  2 S.H. 

A survey  of  the  evolution  of  knowledge  of  the  biotic  world  leading 
to  a concept  of  the  present  state  of  biological  science  and  the 
problems  it  faces. 

06  306  ECOLOGY  I 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  or  108.  A study  of  the  relationships  of 
plants  and  animals  to  their  environment.  Behavior,  structure, 
adaptation,  and  natural  selection  are  the  central  themes.  Three 
optional  field  trips. 

06  307  ECOLOGY  II 

Prerequisite:  Biology  306.  Continues  and  presupposes  Biology 
306  dealing  primarily  with  the  patterns  and  origins  of  plant  and 
animal  distribution  of  the  earth.  The  role  of  natural  selection  as 
an  adaptive  agent  is  emphasized. 

06  308  MARINE  BIOLOGY 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  or  108.  A study  of  the  organisms  within 
the  ocean  with  emphasis  on  New  England  invertebrates,  fish,  and 
algae.  Marine  experience  periods  and/or  field  trips. 

06  309  AQUATIC  BIOLOGY  OF  HIGHER  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

2 L,  4 S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  or  108.  A study  of  the  freshwater 
vascular  plants  and  lower  vertebrates,  their  life  history,  en- 
vironmental relationships,  and  indentification.  Optional  field 
trips. 

06  311  HEMATOLOGY  2 L,  4 S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  or  108,  Chemistry  102  or  108.  An  in- 
troduction to  the  theory  and  practice  of  hematologic  examina- 
tions. Study  of  morphological  characteristics  of  blood  cells,  their 
origins,  development  and  abnormalities  in  addition  to  the 
■ laboratory  tests  required  to  examine  these  characteristics. 

06  312  MEDICAL  MICROBIOLOGY  4 L,  4 S.H. 

j Prerequisites:  Biology  102  or  108,  Chemistry  102  or  108.  Required 
of  medical  technology  and  nursing  majors.  An  introduction  to 
research,  methods,  principles  and  theories  in  the  isolation, 
cultivation,  identification  and  control  of  pathogens. 

06  313  MICROBIOLOGY  4 L,  4 S.H. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  102  or  108,  Chemistry  102  or  108.  Fun- 
damentals of  structure,  growth,  and  habitat  of  the  major  groups 
of  microorganisms.  Laboratory  experiences  will  give  training  in 
the  basic  methods  of  observation,  propagation,  and  study  of 
microorganisms. 

06  314  IMMUNOLOGY  4 L,  4 S.H. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  immune  process  emphasizing 
antigens,  antibodies  and  their  reactions.  Discussion  will  also  in- 
clude immediate  and  delayed  hypersensitivity,  transplantation, 
immunity,  and  allergy  conditions  and  reactions.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  serological  testing  for  diseases  as  well  as  blood  bank- 
ing. 


06  401  GENETICS  4 L,  4 S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  or  108,  one  year  of  college  mathematics. 
An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  physical  basis  of  heredity. 
Laboratory  experiences  will  include  fundamental  techniques 
used  in  modern  genetics  research. 

06  402  ADVANCED  MICROBIOLOGY  4 L,  4 S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  313.  A study  of  the  isolation,  identification 
and  physiological  activities  of  microbial  life  as  related  to  human 
needs.  Principles  of  immunity  and  serology  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed. 

06  403  HUMAN  GENETICS 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  or  108.  Elective  for  majors  in  Medical 
Technology.  Others  with  consent  of  department  chairperson.  The 
theories  and  principles  of  heredity  and  variation  as  applied  to 
human  development. 

06  405  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  BIOLOGY 

Prerequisite:  Biology  304.  Investigation  into  an  open  ended 
biological  problem  chosen  from  the  student's  special  interests 
and  needs.  Open  to  biology  majors  and  others  with  the  consent  of 
the  department  chairperson. 

06  409  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  4 L,  4 S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  302.  An  intensive  study  of  the  major 
phisiological  processes  of  plants. 

06  410  PARASITOLOGY  4 L,  4 S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  or  108.  A study  of  symbiosis  emphasiz- 
ing commensalism,  parasitism,  and  mutualism  including 
parasites  of  medical  importance. 

06  412  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ECOLOGY 

Prerequisites:  Biology  216  or  306.  Comparative  study  of 
physiological  adjustments  which  animals  make  in  response  to  en- 
vironmental factors,  with  emphasis  on  the  physiological  basis  of 
animal  distribution  and  evolution. 

06  490  HONORS  RESEARCH  IN  BIOLOGY 

Prerequisite:  Biology  304.  The  student  will  conduct  independent 
research  under  faculty  direction  and  will  present  an  oral  and  writ- 
ten presentation  of  the  investigation.  Prospective  students 
should  register  with  the  Biology  Honors  Coordinator  at  the  end  of 
the  Junior  year.  Open  only  to  Senior  Biology  majors. 

06  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  • BIOLOGY 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Biology  who  meet  Cooperative  Education 
Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit  will 
be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning  contract, 
supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  completed.  A 
maximum  of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which 
may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 

CHEMISTRY 

Henry  Mariani,  Chairperson 

Professors  McDonagh,  Pappas. 

Associate  Professors  Rearrdon,  Caputo,  Lembo,  Mariani,  McCue, 
Temple. 

Assistant  Professors  Sanford,  Thompson. 

The  department  offers  courses  leading  to  a variety  of  goals.  The 
chemistry  major  sequence  follows  the  requirements  set  out  by 
the  American  Chemical  Society  and  will  prepare  students  to  con- 
tinue their  education  in  graduate  school  or  to  follow  a career  in  in- 
dustry. Majors  in  chemistry  are  required  to  take  the  following 
courses:  Chemistry  101,  192,  201,  202,  203,  204,  302,  303,  304,  and 
306.  Chemistry  305,  402,  403,  and  460-461  (research)  are  recom- 
mended as  electives,  in  accordance  with  the  American  Chemical 
Society  Requirements. 
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To  earn  a niinor  in  chemistry,  the  following  course  sequence  is 
recommended  for  most  students:  Chemistry  101,  102,  205,  207, 
and  305  or  307. 

For  those  who  plan  to  apply  to  medical  or  dental  school. 
Chemistry  101,  102,  203,  204,  and  305  are  recommended. 

Chemistry  majors  with  a secondary  education  minor  are  required 
to  take  Chemistry  101,  102,  205,  207,  303,  304  and  two  chemistry 
electives  from  the  list  of  advanced  chemistry  courses. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  CHEMISTRY  MAJORS 

Freshman  Year 

Chemistry  101  and  102 
Mathematics  104  and  106 

Sophomore  Year 

Chemistry  203  and  204 
Mathematics  205  and  206 
Physics  101  and  102 

Junior  Year 

Chemistry  201,  202  and  306 
Chemistry  Elective 
Mathematics  Elective  (2) 

Senior  Year 

Chemistry  303  and  304 
Chemistry  302  and  305 
Chemistry  460  and  461  or  490 

10  101  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY  I 3 L,  4 S.H.,  1 R* 

Principles  and  concepts  which  form  the  bases  of  chemical  theory 
are  emphasized.  Atomic  and  molecular  structure,  chemical  bond- 
ing, kinetic  theory,  periodicity  and  stoichiometry  will  also  be 
studied.  The  laboratory  is  designed  to  reinforce  the  concepts 
covered  in  the  lecture. 

10102  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY  II  3 L,  4 S.H.,  1 R.* 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101.  A continuation  of  Chemistry  101.  Topics 
covered  include:  solutions,  acid-base,  and  equilibrium  theory, 
thermochemistry,  electrochemistry  and  nuclear  chemistry.  The 
laboratory  consists  of  more  advanced  work  to  develop  technique 
and  qualitative  analysis. 

10  105  ENVIRONMENTAL  CHEMISTRY 

A survey  course  for  students  interested  in  learning  the  impact  of 
modern  chemistry  and  chemical  technology  on  the  environment. 
A brief  survey  of  the  chemical  principles  needed  to  intelligently 
discuss  the  course  material  will  be  followed  by  a consideration  of 
air  pollution,  water  pollution,  pesticides,  food  additives,  and 
energy  sources.  Not  open  to  chemistry  majors. 

10107  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY  I 3 L,  4 S.H.,  1 R.* 
Atomic  and  molecular  structure,  bonding  energetics  and 
chemical  reactions  as  well  as  the  theoretical  principles  of  general 
chemistry  are  considered.  Required  for  nursing  majors.  Also  open 
to  non-science  majors. 

10108  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY  II  3 L,  4 S.H.,  1 R.* 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  107.  Basic  organic  chemistry, 
nomenclature,  classes  of  compounds  and  reactions  of  these 
classes  are  discussed  as  an  introduction  to  a survey  of 
biochemistry.  Required  for  nursing  majors.  Also  open  to  non- 
science majors. 

"For  Chemistry  101,  102,  107  and  108  a one  hour  per  week  Recita- 
tion section  is  conducted  to  cover  material  related  to  current 
laboratory  and  lecture  assignments. 

10  200  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

Prerequisite:  one  year  of  Chemistry.  Fundamentals  of  nutrition 
and  diet.  A study  of  the  types  and  classes  of  foods  and  their 
nutritive  value,  diet  and  health — with  some  consideration  of  the 
modifications  of  diet  required  under  certain  conditions. 


10  201  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  I 4L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  A study  of  the  fundamental  laws  and 
theories  of  solutions  and  reactions  as  applied  to  analytical 
chemistry.  Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  analyses  are  the  subject 
matter  in  lecture  and  laboratory. 

10  202  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  II  4L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  201.  A continuation  of  Chemistry  201  with 
the  theory  and  application  of  instruments  and  instrumental 
methods  and  procedures  as  primary  subject  matter  for  the 
course. 

10  203  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  I 4L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  Courses  include  nomenclature, 
detailed  treatment  of  structure,  steriochemistry,  mechanisms  of 
reactions  and  synthetic  procedures  of  the  following  classes  of 
compounds:  hydrocarbons,  alkyl  halides,  alcohols,  carboxylic 
acids,  and  carbonyl  compounds.  The  laboratory  work  is  designed 
to  develop  techniques  and  experience  in  syntheses  of  liquid 
substances. 

10  204  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  II  4L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  203.  A continuation  of  Chemistry  203  with 
treatment  of  amines,  carbonic  acid  derivatives,  sulfur  com- 
pounds, amino  acids,  proteins,  sugars,  benzene  and  its 
derivatives.  The  laboratory  work  involves  techniques  of  handling 
solids  and  the  synthesis  of  solid  substances. 

10  205  QUANTITATIVE  CHEMISTRY  2L,  4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  A survey  of  analytical  procedures. 
Topics  included  will  be  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  the 
pH  meter,  spectrophotometry  and  chomatography.  Not  open  to 
chemistry  majors. 

10  207  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  3L.,4S.H. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102.  The  fundamentals  of  organic 
chemistry  are  discussed.  Topics  included  will  be  structure 
nomenclature,  functional  groups,  reactions,  methods  of  syn- 
thesis and  analytical  procedures.  Biological  aspects  of  organic 
compounds  will  also  be  treated.  Not  open  to  chemistry  majors. 

10  302  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  303  concurrently  or  by  permission  of  in- 
structor. The  consideration  of  the  modern  theories  of  atomic 
structure,  chemical  bonding,  and  molecular  structure  and  their 
application  to  various  topics  in  inorganic  chemistry  such  as  acid- 
base  theory,  ionic  crystals,  boron  hydrides  and  coordination  com- 
pounds. I 

10  303  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  I 4L,  4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202,  Mathematics  206  and  Physics  102.  A 
study  of  the  laws  and  natures  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids;  i 
analysis  of  properties  of  solutions  and  thermochemistry.  Inten- 
sive laboratory  exercises  in  these  areas  accompany  the  lectures 
and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

10  304  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  II  4L,4S.H.  ' 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  303.  A detailed  study  of  types  of 
equilibria,  chemical  kinetics,  and  electrochemistry.  The 
laboratory  is  a continuation  of  the  first  semester,  with  more  com- 
plex techniques  and  more  advanced  experiments.  ! 

10  305  BIOCHEMISTRY  3L.,4S.H 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  205  and  207.  A study  of  the  chemistry  of 
carbohydrates,  lipids,  protein,  and  other  materials  of  biological 
importance.  The  transport,  reactions,  and  role  of  these 
substances  in  the  living  organism  are  treated  along  with  in- 
termediary metabolism  and  biological  oxidation. 
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10  306  QUALITATIVE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS  4L,  4S.H. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  202  and  204.  Qualitative  analytical  pro- 
cedures applied  to  selected  organic  compounds  will  be  used  to 
teach  the  fundamental  research  techniques  in  the  field  of  organic 
chemistry. 

10  307  RADIOCHEMISTRY  3L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  205.  Types  of  radioactive  decay,  methods 
of  detection  and  measurement  of  radioactivity  and  the  applica- 
tion of  radioactivity  to  various  scientific  disciplines  are  dis- 
cussed. Laboratory  work  in  tracer  methodology,  counting  techni- 
ques, and  health  physics. 

10  308  RADIATION  PROTECTION 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  307.  A study  of  the  hazards  associated 
with  radiation  and  radioactive  materials,  the  means  of  recogniz- 
ing and  measuring  them  as  well  as  the  methods  by  which  they 
may  be  controlled.  State  and  federal  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
recommended  practices  are  included. 

10  402  BIO-MOLECULES 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  204  and  304.  The  study  of 
macromolecules  in  biological  systems,  with  emphasis  on  pro- 
teins and  DNA,  proteins  synthesis,  and  enzyme  kinetics. 


3.  Be  majoring  in  one  of  the  participating  Departments: 
African-American  Studies,  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Com- 
puter Science,  Economics,  Elementary  Education,  English, 
Fire  Science,  Foreign  Languages,  History,  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Management,  Mathematics,  Music,  Natural 
Sciences,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Physics,  Psychology,  Public  Administra- 
tion, Regional  Studies,  Secondary  Education, 
Sociology/Anthropology,  Urban  Planning. 

The  Cooperative  Education  options  are: 

Alternating  Plan  - You  alternate  periods  of  full-time  employ- 
ment with  periods  of  full-time  study.  Work  periods  are  usual- 
ly six  months  in  length  and  begin  in  January  or  in  the  summer 
months. 

Parallel  Plan  • You  work  full-time  during  the  day,  attend  col- 
lege in  th  evening.  Two  successive  six-month  work  periods 
are  permitted.  Students  who  presently  hold  full-time  jobs 
may  earn  Co-op  credit  if  the  job  meets  Program  criteria. 

In  either  Plan,  up  to  12  hours  of  academic  credit  can  be  earned, 
only  6 of  which  may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 

For  further  information  contact  the  Co-op  Office,  Faculty  Office 
Building,  Second  Floor. 


10  403  CHEMICAL  INSTRUMENTATION  4L,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  304.  The  theory  and  application  of 
modern  methods  of  instrumentation  useful  in  chemical  analysis 
will  be  discussed.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  electromechanical 
methods,  spectrophotometry,  chromatography,  and  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance. 

10  460-461  SENIOR  RESEARCH 

Research  problems  under  faculty  direction  involving  literature 
search,  laboratory  work  and  a written  account  of  the  results. 
Three  semester  hours  per  term. 

10  490  SENIOR  RESEARCH  WITH  HONORS 

Research  problems  under  faculty  direction  involving  literature 
search,  laboratory  work  and  a written  account  of  the  results.  Will 
confer  honors  if  other  requirements  are  also  fulfilled.  Replaces 
Chemistry  461  for  honors  students. 

10  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  - CHEMISTRY 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Chemistry  who  meet  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit 
will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning  contract, 
supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  completed.  A max- 
imum of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be 
applied  toward  the  major. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Robert  P.  Dunbar,  Director 

Cooperative  Education  is  an  alternative  learning  program  at 
Boston  State  in  which  students  integrate  classroom  instruction 
with  on-the-job  training  through  periods  of  paid,  off-campus 
employment  in  jobs  related  to  their  academic  and  career  in- 
terests. 

The  concept  underlying  Cooperative  Education  is  that  classroom 
instruction  takes  on  new  meaning  and  relevance  when  applied  in 
a real  life  work  situation. 

If  you  are  majoring  in  a Department  that  is  participating  in  the 
program  you  should  be  interested  in  learning  more  about 
Cooperative  Education.  It  offers  important  academic,  personal 
and  career  development  advantages. 

To  qualify  for  entry  into  the  Program  you  must: 

1.  Have  a 2.5  cumulative  grade  point  average  or  better. 

2.  Have  earned  no  less  than  45  semester  hours  when  you 
begin  your  first  work  experience. 


ECONOMICS 

Joann  P.  Stewart,  Chairperson 

Professor  Stewart 

Associate  Professors  Chiong,  Gershenberg,  Jacobs 
Assistant  Professor  Staebler,  Instructor  Parente 


An  Economics  major  is  available  for  all  liberal  arts  candidates 
working  for  the  B.A.  degree.  To  complete  a degree  in  Economics, 
students  are  required  to  take  30  hours  in  the  field,  15  of  which  are 
required:  Economics  101, 102,  301,  302  and  412.  (Mathematics  402  may 
be  substituted  for  Economics  412).  Of  the  remaining  15  hours  only 
6 may  be  taken  in  business  courses  (marked  with  asterisk*)  of- 
fered through  the  Department.  Otherwise,  economics  courses 
(non-asterisked)  and  business  courses  are  not  interchangeable. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  planning  to  take  economics  courses 
select  for  their  mathematics  requirements  either  Mathematics 
102,  104,  or  109. 

A student  may  complete  a minor  in  Economics  by  taking 
Economics  101  and  102  plus  four  other  economics  courses,  only 
one  of  which  may  be  in  business  economics.*  Majors  who  plan  to 
go  on  to  graduate  school,  are  strongly  urged  to  minor  in 
mathematics. 


A business  economics  minor  may  be  completed  by  taking  both 
Economics  Principles  (Economics  101,  102)  and  Accounting  Prin- 
ciples (Economics  103,  104)  and  three  other  courses  one  of  these 
three  must  be  non-asterisked,  offered  through  the  Department. 


A minor  in  accounting  may  be  completed  by  taking  Accounting 
Principles  (15  103,  15  104)  and  Intermediate  Accounting  (15  203, 15 
204)  and  three  other  of  the  courses  listed  below.  It  is  suggested 
that  one  of  these  be  Cost  Accounting  I (15  213). 


15  103  Accounting  Principles  I 
15  104  Accounting  Principles  II 
15  203  Intermediate  Accounting 
15  204  Intermediate  Accounting 
15  213  Cost  Accounting  I 
15  214  Cost  Accounting  II 


15  313  Federal  Taxation  I 
15  314  Federal  Taxation  II 
15  323  Advanced  Accounting  I 
15  324  Advanced  Accounting  II 
15  333  Auditing 

15  340  Governmental  Accounting 


15  420  Seminar  in  Accounting  Theory  and  Systems 


The  Economics  Department  participates  in  the  Honors  Program. 
It  also  belongs  to  the  National  Honor  Society  in  Economics. 


15  101  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  I 

A Study  of  the  basic  institutions  of  capitalism,  the  determination 
of  income  employment  and  prices,  the  monetary  system,  and 
economic  stabilization  and  growth. 
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15  102  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  II 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101.  An  introduction  to  supply  and  demand 
analysis,  production  theory,  the  distribution  of  income  and 
wealth,  international  economics,  and  comparative  economic 
systems. 

*15  103  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  I 

A Study  of  the  basic  principles  of  accounting  and  their  uses  as 
tools  for  economic  analysis  and  managerial  decision  making. 

*15  104  Accounting  Principles  II 

Prerequisite:  Economics  103.  Covers  topics  such  as  budget  administra- 
tion, cost  accounting  systems,  full  and  direct  costing,  differential 
costing,  income  determination,  and  use  of  return  on  investment. 

15  202  RADICAL  POLITICAL  ECONOMICS 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101, 102.  An  analysis  of  western  capitalism 
using  non-Orthodox  theories  (Marx,  Mao,  Baran,  Mandel). 
Focuses  on  problems  of  alienation,  irrationality,  and  imperialism. 

*15  203  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  I 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101,  102,  104.  The  initial  professional-level 
course  for  accounting  and  finance  majors.  A study  of  accounting 
theory  and  concepts,  with  emphasis  on  current  application,  new 
developments,  and  controversies  in  financial  reporting. 

15  204  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  II 

Prerequisite:  Economics  203.  A continuation  of  the  discussion  of 
accounting  theory  and  its  development  relative  to  underlying 
issues  in  economics  and  finance.  Addresses  special  problems  in 
applications  in  the  business  corporation.  Provides  introduction  to 
specialized  topics  in  auditing,  taxation,  and  cost  accounting. 

15  205  LABOR  ECONOMICS 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  Deals  with 

macroeconomic  issues  of  labor  force,  mobility,  unemployment, 
and  manpower  policy.  Studies  microeconomic  issues  of  labor 
markets,  wages,  and  costs.  Also  discusses  labor  unions  and  their 
effect  both  on  the  economy  and  on  the  firm. 

*15  206  LABOR  POLICY 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  Analysis  of  institutional 
arrangements  with  respect  to  employees.  Studies  labor  union 
history,  labor  law,  and  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

15  207  MONEY,  BANKING  AND  CREDIT 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  A study  of  the  monetary 
system  in  the  United  States  including  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  commercial  banking  system,  the  framework  and  pro- 
cess of  Federal  reserve  control,  and  non-bank  financial  in- 
termediaries. 

15  209  HISTORY  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

A study  of  technological  change  and  its  effects  on  production, 
productivity,  living  standards,  occupations,  and  continuing 
technological  advance. 

*15  213  COST  ACCOUNTING  I 

Prerequisites:  Economics  102  and  104.  A study  of  the  design  and 
operation  of  product  costing  systems  used  in  manufacturing 
enterprises.  Covers  fundamental  principles  and  procedures  of  ac- 
cumulating, recording,  analyzing,  and  reporting  product  cost  in- 
formation. Course  focuses  on  cost  accounting  as  a means  of  pro- 
viding quantitative  information  for  managerial  decision-making. 
Emphasizes  analysis  of  cost  behavior  and  volume-profit  relation- 
ships, budgeting,  and  performance  measurement. 

*15  214  COST  ACCOUNTING  II 

Prerequisite:  Economics  213.  The  continuing  study  of  the  control 
and  distribution  of  cost  within  manufacturing  firms  as  an  effec- 
tive analytical  tool  to  management  in  the  planning  and  controlling 
of  business  operation. 


15  301  INTERMEDIATE  AGGREGATE  THEORY: 
MACROECONOMICS 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  Analysis  of  aggregate 
behavior  in  the  economy:  deals  with  equilibrium  in  both  the  pro- 
duction sector  and  the  monetary  sector.  Monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  implications  are  handled  within  the  framework  of  the 
general  aggregative  model. 

15  302  INTERMEDIATE  PRICE  THEORY:  MICROECONOMICS 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  Analyzes  the  theory  of  de- 
mand, costs,  production,  and  market  structure  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  allocation  and  distribution  of  resources. 

15  305  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  Analyzes  the  theory  of  in- 
ternational trade,  theory  of  factor  movements,  balance  of 
payments,  monetary  adjustments,  effects  of  tariffs;  also  studies 
the  role  of  international  agencies  and  the  impacts  of  trade  on  less 
economically  developed  nations. 

15  306  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  An  analytical  study  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  American  economy  from  the  col- 
onial period  to  the  present. 

15  307  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMICS 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  An  analytical  study  of 
various  forms  of  organizing  economic  activity,  including  centrally 
planned,  mixed,  and  free  market  economies. 

*15  308  FINANCE  I 

Prerequisites:  Economics  102  and  104.  Examines  the  role  of  finan- 
cial management  in  the  firm;  analyzes  financial  markets  and  in- 
stitutions. Techniques  of  analysis,  forecasting,  and  budgeting  for 
financial  planning  and  control  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  current  asset  management,  sources  and  forms  of  short-term 
financing.  Basic  concepts  of  investment  and  risk  analysis  are 
also  introduced. 


*15  309  FINANCE  II 

Prerequisite  Economics  308.  A continuation  of  Finance  I.  Major  ; 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  present  value  and  risk 
analysis  techniques  to  investment  decisions  involving  both 
capital  and  financial  assets.  Examines  alternative  methods  of  ob- 
taining long-term  financing,  considering  the  effects  of  financial  ; 
leverage  and  risk  on  the  firm. 

15  310  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  AND  TAXATION  , 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  Examines  the  rationale  for 
government  spending.  Investigates  the  major  taxing  instruments  , 
with  regard  to  allocation  effects,  distribution  effects,  incidence,  , 
and  revenue  capacity  and  policy  implication.  ! 

15  311  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ' 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  The  special  problems  of  '' 
growth  in  economically  underdeveloped  countries — employment,  j 
income  distribution,  reduction  of  poverty,  institutional  change,  ■ 
dependence,  human  resources  problems,  capital  requirements,  | 
and  planning  techniques — form  the  core  of  the  course. 

I 

15  312  ECONOMICS  OF  URBAN  PROBLEMS  | 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  Application  of  economic 
tools  of  analysis  to  issues  of  growth,  transportation,  housing, 
poverty  and  public  finance  in  urban  areas. 

*15  313  FEDERAL  TAXATION  I 

Prerequisites:  Economics  102  and  104.  A study  of  federal  income 
tax  law  applied  to  individuals.  Focuses  on  analysis  of  ordinary  f 
taxable  income,  deductions  and  capital  gains  and  losses  relative  • 
to  the  preparation  of  individual  tax  returns. 
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*15  314  FEDERAL  TAXATION  II 

Prerequisite:  Economics  313.  A continuation  of  the  study  of 
federal  taxation  with  a concentration  in  accounting.  The  course 
entails  a survey  of  tax  problems  associated  with  business  enter- 
prises. Topics  include  corporation,  partnership,  estate  trust  and 
employment  taxation. 

15  318  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  An  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
industrial  market  structure  on  market  conduct  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  economy. 

15  319  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  An  analysis  of  the  effect 
on  market  performance  of  government  policies  to  promote  com- 
petition and  regulate  monopoly. 

*15  323  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  I 

Prerequisite:  Economics  204.  An  in-depth  analysis  of  specialized 
problem  areas  in  accounting.  Topics  studied  include  accounting 
for  partnerships,  accounting  problems  in  bankruptcy  and 
reorganization,  governmental  accounting  problems  related  to  in- 
stallment sales  and  consignments,  and  introduction  to  business 
combinations. 

*15  324  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  II 

Prerequisite:  Economics  204.  A continuation  of  the  analysis  of 
specialized  problem  areas  in  accounting.  Major  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  manifold,  complex  problems  encountered  in  accounting 
for  business  combinations.  Other  topics  covered  include  accoun- 
ting for  agencies  and  branches,  international  operations,  and 
foreign  currency  translation. 

*15  333  AUDITING 

Prerequisite:  Economics  204.  Focuses  on  the  role  of  the  Certified 
Public  accountant  in  the  conduct  of  independent  audits  directed 
toward  the  expression  of  opinions  on  corporate  financial 
statements.  A critical  appraisal  of  current  auditing  standards 
relative  to  professional  ethics  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
C.P.A.  in  the  attest  function.  A detailed  study  of  the  procedures 
necessary  to  perform  an  audit,  with  attention  given  to  the  nature 
of  evidence,  internal  control,  statistical  sampling,  and  auditing 
computerized  accounting  systems. 

*15  340  GOVERNMENTAL  ACCOUNTING 

Prerequisite:  Economics  204.  An  examination  of  the  structure  of 
accounting  systems  used  by  governmental  units  and  not-for- 
profit  organizations,  as  contrasted  with  the  structure  of  accoun- 
ting systems  used  by  business  enterprises.  Includes  detailed 
studies  of  concepts,  conventions  and  procedures  unique  to 
governmental  accounting. 

15  401  MONETARY  THEORY  AND  POLICY 

Prerequisite:  Economics  301.  A study  of  growth  and  cycles 
theories,  economic  fluctuations  in  the  U.S.  since  the  Civil  War, 
elementary  techniques  of  forecasting,  and  problems  of  growth  in 
advanced  industrialized  countries. 

15  403  BUSINESS  CYCLES  AND  GROWTH 

Prerequisite:  Economics  301.  An  analysis  of  money  in  micro- 
economic  systems,  demand-for-money  and  inflation  theories,  em- 
pirical evidence;  also  studies  objectives,  instruments,  indicators, 
and  effectiveness  of  monetary  policy. 

*15  404  MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS 

Prerequisites:  Economics  102  and  104.  An  analysis  of  the 
decision-making  process  in  a business  enterprise,  cost  analysis, 
linear  programming,  and  the  theory  of  organization. 


15  412  STATISTICS  FOR  ECONOMICS 

Prerequisites:  Economics  101  and  102.  An  analysis  of  measures 
of  central  tendency  and  dispersion,  probability  and  sampling 
theory,  hypothesis  testing,  index  numbers,  regression  and  cor- 
relation analysis,  and  time  series  analysis. 

15  420  SEMINAR  IN  ACCOUNTING  THEORY  AND  SYSTEM 

Prerequisites:  Economics  413  and  414,  or  permission  of  Depart- 
ment Chairperson.  A critical  analysis  of  existing,  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  and  examinations  of  alternatives  to 
current  practice.  Explores  the  development  of  conceptual  bases 
for  APB  opinions  and  FASB  Statements  relative  to  emerging 
trends  and  problems  in  corporate  financial  reporting.  A capstone 
course  for  the  advanced  student  of  accounting. 

15  490  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ECONOMICS 

The  student  will  do  independent  research  on  a topic  determined 
by  the  student  in  consultation  with  members  of  the  department. 

15  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  — ECONOMICS 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Economics  who  meet  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit 
will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning  contract, 
supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  completed.  A max- 
imum of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be 
applied  toward  the  major. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Jean  Phelan,  Chairperson 

Professors  DePlacido,  McCarthy,  Miller,  Newell,  Norman,  Phelan, 
Pula,  Rice. 

Associate  Professors  Clancy,  Collins,  Durant,  R.  Sullivan. 
Assistant  Professors  Barrett,  Celi,  Galvin,  Moloney,  Zaleskas. 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Education  offers  the  following  ma- 
jors: 

Elementary  Education 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Elementary  Education  — Urban  Specialization 

Each  program  has  as  its  major  objectives  the  preparation  of 
teachers  who  have  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  required 
for  the  successful  guidance  of  learning  activities  in  either  a 
general  or  specific  school  situation.  Basic  courses  are  required  in 
both  general  and  specific  methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
theoretical  considerations  of  how  children  learn.  Many  courses 
provide  prospective  teachers  with  a field-based  experience  where 
they  deveiop  the  range  of  skills  necessary  for  a successful  ex- 
perience in  the  full-time  professional  semester  of  student 
teaching. 

A student  majoring  in  Elementary  Education,  Early  Childhood,  or 
Elemenatry  Education  - Urban  Specialization  must  develop  a 
minor. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  their  department 
chairperson/advisor  early  in  their  freshman  year  (or  as  soon  as 
possible  after  transfer  into  the  college)  and  prior  to  registration 
each  semester,  for  academic  advising.  Students  wishing  to 
develop  a Contract  Minor  must  have  departmental  approval  in 
writing  prior  to  beginning  the  minor  or  concentration. 

NOTE:  Students  graduating  after  June  1982  will  come  under  the 
new  certification  requirements,  and  their  program  will  differ 
slightly  from  those  below.  Please  see  either  the  department 
chairperson  or  your  advisor  each  semester. 

MAJOR  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Students  are  advised  that  the  numeration  of  courses  indicates 
the  sequence  in  which  the  courses  are  designed  to  be  taken. 
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BLOCK  1:  AH  courses  must  be  taken  to  fulfill  Elementary  Educa- 


tion Requirements. 

*20  223  Principles  and  Current  Techniques  of  Teaching  3 

*20  227  Observation  3 

20  321  Communicative  Arts,  Reading  3 

20  322  Communicative  Arts,  Language  3 

20  328  Social  Studies  Methods  3 

20  329  Science  Methods  3 

20  422  Educational  Measurement  3 

**18  326  Methods  of  Teaching  Math  in  the 

Elementary  School  (prerequisite  needed)  3 

**30  201  Developmental  Psychology  I 3 

Total:  27  Hours 

BLOCK  II:  Select  one  course. 

03  325  Art  for  the  Elementary  School  3 

44  301  Physical  Education  Methods  3 

36  422  Music,  Elementary  School  3 


Total:  3 Hours 

BLOCK  III:  Select  any  two  courses  from  the  following: 

20  325  Media  Materials  for  Elementary  Classroom  Learning  3 
20  331  Reading  for  the  Above  Average  (prerequisite  needed)  3 


20  332  Development  and  Implementation  of 

Individualized  Educational  Plans  3 

20  333  Behavioral  and  Classroom  Management  3 

20  334  Methods  and  Materials  for  Special  Needs 

Children  3 

20  401  Remedial  Reading  (prerequisite  needed)  3 

30  312  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  I 3 

23  321  Literature  for  Children  3 

20  362  Seminar  in  Creative  Materials  and  Curriculum 

Resources  in  the  Elementary  School  3 

20  364  Reference  and  Bibliography  Sources  in  the 

School  Library  3 

20  366  Classification  and  Cataloging  of  Print  and 

Non-Print  Instructional  Materials  3 

20  369  Teaching  Reading  to  the  Special  Needs 

Child  (prerequisite  needed)  3 

20  462  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 

School  Library  Media  Center  3 

20  336  Alternate  Approaches  to  the  Teaching  of  Reading 

(prerequisite  needed)  3 

30  203  Educational  Psychology  3 

20  368  Day  Care  Curriculum  3 

20  370  Theory  and  Practice  in  Day  Care  3 

Total:  6 Hours 


BLOCK  IV:  All  elementary  majors  will  student  teach  for  one  full 
semester. 

20  400  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar 

20  498  Practicum  — Federal  Internship  Program 

Total:  15  Hours 

*These  courses  are  prerequisites  for  all  elementary  education 
courses. 

**The  Prerequisites  for  these  courses  can  be  met  by  a careful 
selection  of  General  Education  requirements. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Students  are  advised  that  the  numeration  of  courses  indicates 
the  sequence  in  which  the  courses  are  designed  to  be  taken. 

BLOCK  I:  All  courses  must  be  taken  to  fulfill  Early  Childhood 


Education  Requirements. 

*20  210  Principles  and  Current  Techniques— Primary  3 

*20  313  Principles  and  Current  Techniques — Kindergarten  3 

*20  217  Observation  3 

20  311  Communicative  Arts— Reading  (K-P)  3 

20  312  Communicative  Arts— Language  Arts  (K-P)  3 

20  318  Instructional  Strategies  in  Science  and  Social 

Studies  3 


20  422  Educational  Measurement  3 

**18  316  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  K-P  3 

**30  201  Developmental  Psychology  I 3 

Total:  27  Hours 

BLOCK  II:  Select  one  course. 

03  315  Art  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Level 

(Includes  Arts  and  Crafts)  3 

44  301  Physical  Education  Methods  3 

36  411  Music,  Kindergarten-Primary  3 

Total:  3 Hours 


BLOCK  III:  Select  any  two  courses  from  the  following: 

20  325  Media  Materials  for  Elementary 

Classroom  Learning  3 

20  331  Reading  for  the  Above  Average 

(prerequisite  needed)  3 

20  332  Development  and  Implementation  of 

Individualized  Educational  Plans  3 

20  333  Behavioral  and  Classroom  Management  3 

20  334  Methods  and  Materials  for  Special  Needs 

Children  3 

20  401  Remedial  Reading  (prerequisite  needed)  3 

30  312  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  I 3 

23  321  Literature  for  Children  3 

20  362  Seminar  in  creative  Materials  and 

Curriculum  Resources  in  the  Elementary  School  3 
20  364  Reference  and  Bibliography  Sources  in  the 

School  Library  3 

20  369  Teaching  Reading  to  the  Special  Needs 

Child  (prerequisite  needed)  3 

20  366  Classification  and  Cataloging  of  Print  and 

Non-Print  Instructional  Materials  3 

20  462  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 

School  Library  Media  Center  3 

20  336  Alternate  Approaches  to  the  Teaching  of  Reading 

(prerequisite  needed)  3 

30  203  Educational  Psychology  3 

20  368  Day  Care  Curriculum  3 

20  370  Theory  and  Practice  in  Day  Care  3 


Total:  6 Hours 

BLOCK  IV:  All  Early  Childhood  majors  will  student  teach  for  one 
full  semester. 

20  400  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar 

20  498  Practicum— Federal  Internship  Program 

Total:  15  Hours 

*These  courses  are  prerequisites  for  all  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion courses. 

**The  prerequisites  for  these  courses  can  be  met  by  a careful 
selection  of  General  Education  requirements. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  • URBAN  SPECIALIZATION 

All  freshmen  interested  in  teaching  in  the  urban  elementary 
school  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  Workshop  in  Urban  Educa- 
tion. Through  this  workshop,  students  will  work  in  a public  urban 
classroom  one  morning  each  week  as  a teacher’s  aide.  This  ex- 
perience will  serve  as  a self-screening  process  by  enabling  the 
student  to  better  identify  his  or  her  particular  area  of  interest. 

BLOCK  I:  All  courses  must  be  taken  to  fulfill  the  Elementary 


Education  Urban  Specialization  Requirements. 

**20  220  Workshop  in  Multi-Cultural  Education  3 

*20  221  Curriculum  in  the  Urban  School  3 

**30  201  Developmental  Psychology  I 3 

**18  326  Methods  of  Teaching  Math  in 

Elementary  School  3 

*20  323  Principles  and  Current  Techniques  - 

Urban  School  3 

20  324  Reading  and  Language  Arts  (two  semesters)  6 

20  329  Social  Learnings  in  the  Urban  School  3 

20  330  Science  Methods  in  the  Urban  School  3 

20  422  Educational  Measurement  3 
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BLOCK  II:  Select  one  course: 

03  325  Art  for  The  Elementary  School  3 

44  301  Physical  Education  Methods  3 

36  422  Music  Methods  3 

BLOCK  III:  Select  any  two  courses  from  the  following: 

20  325  Media  Materials  for  Elementary 

Classroom  Learning  3 

20  331  Reading  for  the  Mature  Learner  3 

20  401  Remedial  Reading  3 

23  321  Literature  for  Children  3 

20  362  Seminar  in  Creative  Materials  and 

Curriculum  Resources  in  the  Elementary  School  3 
20  364  Reference  and  Bibliography  Sources  in 

the  School  Library  3 

20  366  Classification  and  Cataloging  of  Print  and 

Non-Print  Instructional  Materials  3 

20  369  Teaching  Reading  to  the  Special  Needs  Child  3 

20  462  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 

School  Library  Media  Center  3 

20  330  Cultural  and  Historic  Perspectives  3 

20  334  Methods  and  Materials  for  Special  Needs 

Children  3 

20  336  Alternate  Approaches  to  the  Teaching  of  Reading  3 

30  203  Educational  Psychology  3 

20  332  Development  and  Implementation  of 

Individualized  Educational  Plans  3 

20  333  Behavioral  and  Classroom  Management  3 

BLOCK  IV:  All  Elementary  Education  - Urban  Specialization  Ma- 
jors will  student  teach  for  one  semester. 

20  400  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  15 


'These  courses  are  prerequisites  for  all  Elementary  Education 
courses. 

"The  prerequisites  for  these  courses  can  be  met  by  a careful 
selection  of  General  Education  requirements. 

MINORS 

Teaching  Reading  (18  Hours) 

20  331  Reading  for  the  Above  Average  Child 
20  336  Alternate  Approaches  to  Reading 
20  369  Reading  for  Children  with  Special  Needs 

20  401  Remedial  Reading 

21  341  Improving  Reading  Skills  in  the  Secondary  School 

And  one  of  the  following: 

23  321  Children’s  Literature 

20  362  Seminar  in  Creative  Materials  and  Curriculum 
Resources  in  the  Elementary  School 
20  325  Media  Materials  for  Elementary  Classroom 
Learning 

Methods  & Materials  For  Special  Needs  Children  (21  Hours) 

20  332  Development  and  Implementation  of  Individualized 
Educational  Plans 

20  333  Behavior  and  Classroom  Management 
20  334  Methods  and  Materials  for  Special  Needs  Children 
in  the  Regular  Classroom 

20  369  Teaching  Reading  to  the  Special  Needs  Child 
30  312  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  I 
30  313  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  II 
30  314  Speech  and  Language  Development 

Day  Care  Education  (18  Hours) 

20  368  Day  Care  Curriculum 
20  370  Theory  and  Practice  in  Day  Care 
And  four  of  the  following: 

44  207  Movement  Education 
44  155  Analysis  of  Movement  Experiences 
03  316  Arts  and  Crafts  for  Preschool 
36  411  Music  for  the  Kindergarten-Primary 
35  435  Class  Piano 


16  420  Small  Business  Management 
26  254  Child  Welfare 


School  Library  Science  (18  Hours) 

20  362  Seminar  in  Creative  Materials  and  Curriculum 
Resources  in  the  Elementary  School 
20  364  Reference  and  Bibliography  Sources  in  the  School 
Library 

20  366  Classification  and  Cataloging  of  Print  and 
Non-Print  Instructional  Materials 
20  462  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  School 
Library  Media  Center 

20  325  Media  Materials  for  Elementary  Classroom 
Learning 

20  367  Practicum  in  School  Library  Science 


Multi-Cultural  Education  (Restricted  to  Elementary  Education 
-Urban  Specialization  students)  (18  hours) 

Required  of  ALL  Urban  Specialization  Majors: 

20  220  Workshop  in  Urban  Education 
20  221  Curriculum  in  the  Urban  School 
12  credits  to  be  selected  from  the  following  areas  of  concentra- 
tion: 

A.  The  Family 

B.  The  Community 

C.  The  Child  in  the  Community 

D.  African  American  Studies 

E.  Bilingual  Education 

F.  ESL  (English  as  a Second  Language) 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATION 

Students  wishing  to  become  certified  in  Bilingual  Education  must 
complete  courses  in  both  the  Elementary  Education  Department 
and  Foreign  Languages  Department.  For  a complete  write-up  of 
the  requirements,  see  the  Foreign  Languages  Department. 


STUDENT  TEACHING 

Students  wishing  to  student  teach  in  Elementary  Education  must 
meet  all  prerequisites  plus  the  following  criteria: 


ADMISSION  TO  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Required  Standards  for  Entrance  into  and  Retention  in  the 

Teacher  Preparation  Program. 

A.  Academic  and  Professional: 

1.  Maintain  satisfactory  academic  achievement  in  the  major 
field  of  study  - a minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.5. 

2.  Maintain  satisfactory  academic  achievement  for  all  courses 
completed  at  Boston  State  College  - a minimum  cumulative 
average  of  2.0. 

3.  Satisfactory  academic  achievement  in  the  areas  of  English 
Composition  and  Speech,  as  evidenced  by  positive  faculty 
recommendation. 

4.  Satisfactory  academic  achievement  in  the  professional  se- 
quence of  courses  - a minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.5. 

5.  Satisfactory  academic  achievement  in  the  methods  course 
preceding  the  student-teaching  experience  -a  minimum 
grade  of  2.5. 

6.  Successful  experience  in  the  pre-student  teaching 
laboratory  courses  as  evidenced  by  a positive  faculty  recom- 
mendation. 
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B.  Personal,  Social,  and  Ethical  Considerations: 

1.  Satisfactory  physical  health. 

2.  Ability  to  communicate  effectively. 

3.  Personality  - reaction  to  suggestions,  sensitivity  to  students’ 
needs,  commitment  to  the  profession  as  indicated  by 
laboratory  experiences. 

4.  Demonstrated  leadership  or  indicated  potential. 

5.  Participation  in  extra  class  activities  and  related  activities. 

Additional  guidelines  for  screening  and  identification  of  educa- 
tion majors,  as  well  as  departmental  procedures  which  will  be 
followed,  have  been  established.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
student  to  consult  the  appropriate  department  for  a copy  of  the 
departmental  procedures  which  he  or  she  must  follow  prior  to  the 
student  teaching  experience. 

Students  should  contact  the  appropriate  department  chairperson 
as  soon  as  they  decide  to  seek  teacher  certification. 

Student  Teaching  dates  for  Elementary  Education 

Fall  1980 

Full  Semester  - September  4,  1980-December  19,  1980 
First  Quarter  - September  4,  1980-October  24,  1980 
Second  Quarter  • October  27,  1980-December  19,  1980 

Spring  1981 

Full  Semester  - January  19,  1981-May  22,  1981 
First  Quarter  - January  19,  1981-March  20,  1981 
Second  Quarter  - March  23,  1981-May  22,  1981 

Fall  1981 

Full  Semester  - September  10,  1981-December  18,  1981 
First  Quarter  - September  10,  1981-October  23,  1981 
Second  Quarter  - October  26,  1981-December  18,  1981 

Spring  1982 

Full  Semester  - January  18,  1982-May  21,  1982 
First  Quarter  - January  18,  1982-March  19,  1982 
Second  Quarter  - March  22,  1982-May  21,  1982 


20  210  PRiNCIPLEMS  AND 
CURRENT  TECHNIQUES— PRIMARY 

This  course  develops  skills  in  methods  and  materials  used  In 
each  of  the  primary  grades  as  well  as  in  lesson  planning  and  unit 
construction.  The  history  of  primary  education,  organizational 
patterns,  and  curricula  are  studied. 

20  217  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  place  students  in  a classroom 
with  young  children  in  order  to  study  methods  and  materials  used 
in  helping  young  children  learn. 

20  220  WORKSHOP  IN  MULTI-CULTURAL  EDUCATION— HELD  BASED 

Students  will  determine  their  own  educational  philosophy,  learn 
how  to  form  judgments,  and  draw  conclusions  about  their  at- 
titudes. All  students  will  spend  one  morning  a week  in  an  urban 
school  serving  as  aides  in  services  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
the  school. 

20  221  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  UBRAN  SCHOOL- 
FIELD  BASED 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  220.  Learning  experiences 
will  be  provided  to  help  students  recognize  the  basis  for  construc- 
ting curriculum  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  child  in  his  par- 
ticular environment. 

20  223  PRINCIPLES  AND  CURRENT  TECHNIQUES 
OF  TEACHING 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum through  lesson  planning,  units,  materials,  methods  and 
classroom  organization.  Laboratory  school  experience  included. 


20  227  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  I 

Each  student  will  be  placed  in  a public  school  and  provided  with 
opportunities  to  observe  and  participate  in  a variety  of  educa- 
tional, managerial  and  mechanical  operations  necessary  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  school. 

20  311  COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS— READING  (Early 
Childhood) 

Emphasis  is  on  methods,  materials,  and  techniques  currently 
used  in  teaching  reading  to  young  children  from  reading 
readiness  through  primary  levels. 

20  312  COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS— LANGUAGE 
(Early  Childhood) 

This  course  deals  with  helping  children  develop  the  various 
language  arts  skills  as  creative  tools  of  communication.  Concen- 
tration centers  on  children  in  kindergarten  and  the  early  grades. 

20  313  PRINCIPLES  AND  CURRENT  TECHNIQUES— 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRESCHOOL 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  history  of  preschool 
education,  focusing  primarily  on  child-centered  education 
through  kindergarten  level. 

20  318  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  STUDIES  METHODS 

This  course  focuses  on  materials,  methods,  and  objectives  useful 
in  designing  meaningful  learning  experiences  in  the  areas  of 
science  and  social  studies. 

20  321  COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS— READING  (Elementary) 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  223.  The  primary  emphasis  is 
on  developmental  reading  at  each  of  the  six  elementary  grades. 

20  322  COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS— LANGUAGE  (Elementary) 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  223.  Examines  the  related 
components  of  the  language  arts  and  instructional  strategies  for 
classroom  effectiveness  in  the  development  of  desirable 
language  growth  patterns  In  children. 

20  323  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN  URBAN 
SCHOOLS— FIELD  BASED 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  220.  Students  will  examine 
topics  of  current  concern  in  the  practice  of  urban  education.  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  evaluating  objectives,  methodology,  and  con- 
tent. 

20  324  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  TEACHING  READING  I 
AND  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  URBAN  SCHOOLS 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  323.  This  course  will  be 
taught  in  a three-hour  block  with  clinical  experiences  in  an  open 
school.  Emphasis  will  be  on  developmental  reading  methods  and 
materials. 

20  325  MEDIA  MATERIALS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM 
LEARNING:  SELECTION,  EVALUATION,  UTILIZATION 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  223.  Designed  to  enable  a \ : 
student  to  select,  evaluate  and  utilize  from  among  a wide  variety  of  ■ | 
appropriate  audio  and  visual  materials  to  provide  successful  lear-  | 
ning  experiences  for  the  elementary  school  child.  t 

I 

20  328  SOCIAL  STUDIES  METHODS  i 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  223.  Analysis  of  methods  of ' 
teaching  social  studies  with  provision  for  involvement  in  ac-  , 
tivities  geared  to  inquiry-based  learning.  j 

f 

20  328  SOCIAL  LEARNINGS  IN  THE  URBAN  SCHOOL  ) 

Field  based  social  learnings  during  a three-hour  block  once  each  k 
week.  Designed  to  provide  process-oriented  social  education  with  ■ * 
emphasis  on  decision  making,  attitude  formation  and  value i i 
clarification.  »i 
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20  329  SCIENCE  METHODS 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  223.  An  examination  of  the 
methods  and  materials  basic  to  teaching  a program  in  science  for 
children  in  each  elementary  grade. 

20  329  SCIENCE  METHODS  IN  THE  URBAN  SCHOOL 

An  examination  of  the  methods  and  materials  basic  to  teaching  a 
meaningful  program  in  science  for  children  In  an  urban  environ- 
ment. This  course  will  include  work  in  an  urban  classroom  with 
children  of  varying  ages. 

20  331  READING  FOR  THE  ABOVE  AVERAGE  CHILD 

Prerequisites:  Elementary  Education  223  and  321.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  learning  to  identify  the  gifted,  creating  conditions  for  max- 
imum learning,  and  planning  programs  for  bright  children. 


20  332  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
INDIVIDUALIZED  EDUCATIONAL  PLANS 

The  course  will  examine  diagnostic  procedures  and  recommend 
needed  prescriptive  techniques  for  children  with  disabilities  in 
Reading,  Language,  and  Arithmetic  so  that  they  might  continue  in 
the  regular  classroom  setting. 

20  333  BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION  AND  CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT 

This  course  explores  the  kinds  of  behavioral  management  pro- 
blems that  may  arise  in  the  contemporary  classroom  serving  both 
typical  and  atypical  children.  The  various  types  of  methods  and 
techniques  that  may  be  employed  to  alleviate  or  obviate  these 
problems  will  be  examined. 

20  334  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  REGULAR  CLASSROOM 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  223.  The  course  will  focus  on 
the  individualization  of  instruction  for  children  with  special  needs 
in  a regular  classroom.  Students  will  develop  a rationale  and 
demonstrate  skills  in  individualizing  instruction  for  a variety  of 
children  with  special  needs.  Students  will  prepare  appropriate 
strategies  which  will  support  and  foster  successful  learning  ex- 
periences. Students  will  also  propose  and  present  a rationale  for 
selected  management  techniques. 

20  336  ALTERNATE  APPROACHES  TO  THE  TEACHING 
OF  READING 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  223  and  321.  Multi-level 
readers,  individualization,  new  alphabet  systems,  programmed 
learning,  linguistically-based  and  phonics  approaches,  and  the 
language-experience  concept  are  among  the  new  trends  as  alter- 
native approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading  which  this  course 
will  consider. 

20  362  SEMINAR  IN  CREATIVE  MATERIALS  AND  CURRICULUM 
RESOURCES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  223.  This  course  introduces 
the  student  to  an  overview  of  the  elementary  school  library  and 
provides  a work-study  investigation  of  the  basic  instructional  and 
library  resources  for  the  elementary  teacher. 

20  364  REFERENCE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY  SOURCES 
IN  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  362  or  Secondary  Education 
335.  A study  and  evaluation  of  basic  reference  sources  and 
bibliographical  tools  used  in  the  school  library.  Chief  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  the  philosophical,  organizational,  and  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  research  techniques  and  reference  ser- 
vices. 


20  366  CLASSIFICATION  AND  CATALOGING  OF  PRINT 
AND  NON-PRINT  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

A discovery  of  the  fundamentals  of  classification  and  descriptive 
and  subject  cataloging.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  non- 
print materials,  serial  publications,  and  technical  processing 
operations. 

20  367  PRACTICUM  IN  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Prerequisite:  all  courses  in  Library  Science  minor.  This  course  is 
designed  to  give  students  an  opportunity  for  practical  application 
of  library  science  theory  in  a school  library  setting. 

20  368  DAY  CARE  CURRICULUM 

Students  will  be  exposed  to  content,  materials  and  methods  used 
in  Day  Care  Education.  Course  will  cover  goals  of  various  cur- 
riculum models  and  will  examine  the  structure  and  content  of  pre- 
sent Day  Care  programs. 

20  369  TEACHING  READING  TO  THE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  CHILD 

Prerequisites:  Elementary  Education  223  and  321.  This  course  is 
designed  to  help  the  reading  teacher  diagnose  and  interpret 
tests,  and  to  plan,  organize  and  implement  an  instructional  pro- 
gram for  the  remediation  of  specific  reading  difficulties. 

20  370  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  DAY  CARE 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  368 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  opportunity  for  prac- 
tical application  of  day  care  theory  one  morning  per  week  in  a day 
care  setting. 

20400  STUDENTTEACHING  AND  SEMINAR  15S.H. 

A laboratory  course  of  a full  semester’s  duration  providing  full- 
time student  teaching  in  a public  school.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  student  to  fill  out  an  application  for  student  teaching  place- 
ment by  the  end  of  his  or  her  fifth  term. 

20  401  REMEDIAL  READING 

Prerequisites:  Elementary  Education  223  and  321  for  elementary 
majors;  Elementary  Education  210  and  311  for  kindergarten- 
primary majors.  Emphasis  will  be  on  children  with  reading  prob- 
lems. Each  student  will  spend  part  of  his/her  time  tutoring  a child 
with  reading  disabilities  two  hours  weekly  (two  one-hour  ses- 
sions). 

20  402  STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND 
BILINGUAL  CLASSES  15S.H. 

Students  will  spend  half  their  time  in  an  elementary  classroom 
and  half  In  a classroom  with  children  who  speak  a native 
language. 

20  422  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENT 

A survey  of  measurement  and  evaluation  procedures  as  they  ap- 
ply to  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  elementary  school  teacher. 

20  462  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY  MEDIA  CENTER 

An  overview  of  library  management  principles  with  special  regard 
to  objectives,  physical  plant,  staffing,  scheduling,  book  selection 
policies,  and  acquisition. 

20  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM- 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Elementary  Education  who  meet 
Cooperative  Education  Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six 
semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in 
which  a learning  contract,  supervised  by  the  Department  is  suc- 
cessfully completed.  A maximum  of  12  semester  hours  can  be 
earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 
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ENGLISH 

Richard  S.  Tyrell,  Chairperson 

Professors  Danker,  Foley,  Gainor,  Green,  Hofford,  Howe,  Kenney, 
Kenosian,  Lerch,  Mansfield,  Petronella,  Rosenthal,  Tyrell 

Associate  Professors  Casey,  Gordon,  H.  Gormley,  Jurich,  Kutz, 
Manly,  Nelson,  Schwartz,  Tillona,  Tobin,  Travers 

Assistant  Professors  Bertone,  Bondelevitch,  Bufalini,  Connelly, 
Ernest,  A.  Gormley,  Griffin,  Ivers,  Lally,  McQuade,  Moon,  Remick, 
Ryan,  Walsh,  Wolf,  Tommasini 
Instructors  Shaw,  Thornton, 

The  Department  of  English  offers  to  all  students  instruction  in 
writing  and  speech  and  introductory  courses  in  British  and 
American  Literature.  It  further  offers  courses  in  linguistics  and  in 
literature,  by  period  or  type,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  day. 

All  students  must  successfully  complete  English  101  and  then 
102,  English  Composition,  before  taking  courses  in  literature.  If  a 
student  attains  a grade  of  4.0  in  English  101,  he  may  begin  the 
literature  sequence  in  the  second  semester.  The  English  composi- 
tion requirement  may  also  be  satisfied  by  the  achievement  of  a 
score  of  5,  4,  or  3 in  the  Advanced  Placement  Test  of  the  CEEB. 

Students  may  satisfy  the  speech  requirement  of  the  College  by 
passing  an  English  104  proficiency  examination  or  by  completing 
English  103,  Effective  Speech.  Students  should  take  the  proficien- 
cy examination  during  their  sophomore  year;  they  should  not,  in 
any  case,  postpone  the  examination  beyond  their  junior  year. 

The  speech  proficiency  examination  is  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester.  To  be  eligible  to  take  this  examination,  the  stu- 
dent must  register  for  English  104  - Speech  Test.  The  examination 
has  a written  and  an  oral  section.  The  written  section, 
given  to  registered  students  as  a group,  tests  the  student's 
knowledge  of  the  speaking  process,  types  of  public  speeches, 
and  effective  delivery  skills.  The  oral  section,  administered  in- 
dividually during  the  term,  tests  the  student’s  ability  to  read  aloud 
and  to  speak. 

MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS:  The  requirement  for  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  ma- 
jor concentration  consists  of  36  hours  taken  in  the  Department  of 
English,  exclusive  of  English  101-102  (English  Composition)  and 
English  103  (Effective  Speech)  or  English  104  (Speech  Test).  All 
students  majoring  in  English  must  take  the  two-semester  survey 
of  English  Literature.  (English  201-202)  and  the  two-semester 
survey  of  American  Literature  (English  205-206).  English  433  is  re- 
quired of  English  majors  in  the  Teaching  Curricula;  English  434  is 
required  of  those  in  the  non-teaching  curricula  and  strongly 
recommended  for  those  in  the  teaching  curricula.  The  Depart- 
ment of  English  also  recommends  that  students  majoring  in 
English  study  a modern  language. 


HONORS  PROGRAM:  The  department  has  an  Honors  Program 
which  is  open  to  qualified  majors.  To  enroll,  a student  must  first 
consult  with  the  Director  and  then  register  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  of  his  junior  year  for  English  490,  Special  Topics 
in  English.  Upon  successful  completion  of  English  490  and  the 
presentation  of  a long,  carefully  researched  paper,  a student  is 
graduated  with  honors.  The  program  is  especially  valuable  for 
those  students  who  are  planning  to  take  future  graduate  work  in 
English. 

MINOR  REQUIREMENTS:  The  requirement  for  the  B.A.  or  B.S. 
minor  concentration  consists  of  21  hours  taken  in  the  Department 
of  English,  exclusive  of  English  101-102,  English  Composition.  All 
students  minoring  in  English  must  take  the  two-semester  survey 
of  English  Literature  (English  201-202)  and  five  upper-division  elec- 
tives with  the  approval  of  a departmental  advisor. 


Students  are  urged  to  consult  departmental  advisors  before 
determining  course  selection. 

COMMUNICATION  ARTS  MINOR 

The  student  wishing  to  minor  in  Communication  Arts  may  com- 
bine courses  in  written  and  oral  communication  in  order  to 
develop  an  interdisciplinary  minor  of  at  least  21  semester  hours. 
This  minor  must  be  composed  of  at  least  two  courses  in  written 
communication,  two  courses  in  oral  communication,  and  one 
course  related  to  communication  selected  from  another  depart- 
ment. Such  a minor  would  serve  as  a useful  complement  to  many 
of  the  major  fields  of  study  at  the  college,  including  both  liberal 
arts  and  public  service  areas.  Students  should  consult  a speech 
advisor  before  determining  course  selection. 

English  Department  Courses:  English  210,  322,  323,  324,  419,  430, 
216,  214,  215,  350,  405. 

Cognates:  Art  and  Film  201,  302,  303;  Elementary  Education  312, 
322,  244,  245,  357;  Political  Science  317;  Public  Administration 
401;  Psychology  314,  411. 

NOTE:  English  101,  102,  and  103  or  104,  as  well  as  all  courses 
taken  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a major  or  minor  in  English, 
may  not  be  counted  toward  the  Communications  Arts  minor. 

23  098  ENGLISH  FUNDAMENTALS 

Emphasizes  the  development  and  strengthening  of  basic  writing 
skills  through  a review  of  the  principles  of  grammar  and  spelling, 
exercises  in  vocabulary  building,  and  practice  in  writing 
sentences  and  developing  paragraphs.  Assigned  readings  are 
related  to  the  establishment  of  fundamental  writing  skills.  This 
course  does  not  satisfy  the  English  Composition  requirement. 

23  101  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  I 

Review  of  principles  of  grammar,  sentence  structure,  and 
paragraph  development;  instruction  in  the  writing  of  expository 
themes.  Assigned  readings  are  related  to  the  goals  of  the  course. 

23  102  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  II 

A continuation  of  23  101  in  which  assigned  readings  are  designed 
to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  literary  genres:  poetry, 
drama,  fiction. 

23  103  EFFECTIVE  SPEECH 

A performance  course  offering  training  for  short  talks, 
demonstrations,  and  discussions. 

23  104  EFFECTIVE  SPEECH  TEST 
23  200  INTERMEDIATE  COMPOSITION 

A workshop  course  offering  additional  training  in  writing  for 
students  who  have  completed  English  101  and  102  and  who  wish 
to  review  elements  of  composition,  to  improve  style,  and  to  in- 
crease writing  proficiency. 

23  201  BRITISH  WRITERS  I 

A study  of  selected  works  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  periods  through  Milton. 

23  202  BRITISH  WRITERS  II 

A Study  of  selected  works  beginning  with  Dryden  in  the  Restora- 
tion through  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries. 

23  203  MASTERPIECES  OF  WESTERN  LITERATURE  I 

A study  of  selected  works  from  the  Classical  Period  through  the 
Renaissance. 

23  204  MASTERPIECES  OF  WESTERN  LITERATURE  II 

A study  of  selected  works  from  the  Enlightenment  through  the 
twentieth  century. 
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23  205  AMERICAN  WRITERS  I 

A study  of  American  writers  from  the  Colonial  Period  up  to  Whit- 
man. 

23  206  AMERICAN  WRITERS  II 

A study  of  American  writers  from  Whitman  to  the  present. 

23  210  WRITING  FOR  THE  MEDIA 

Preparation  of  weekly  short  papers  or  scripts  to  be  read  and 
evaluated  in  class.  These  shorter  forms  of  writing  will  embrace 
the  straight  news  story,  the  feature,  the  editorial,  the  critical 
review,  and  advertising  copy.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  only. 

23  214  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE 

Study  of  various  forms  of  literature  to  help  students  learn  mean- 
ingful expression  of  prose,  poetry  and  drama  through  oral  com- 
munication. Intensive  work  included  in  the  basic  principles  of 
voice  and  diction  through  exercise,  tape  recordings,  and  assigned 
reading.  Especially  recommended  for  prospective  teachers  of 
English. 

23  215  PRINCIPLES  OF  GROUP  DISCUSSION 

Study  and  application  of  the  major  forms  of  group-centered 
discussion,  stressing  those  types  with  learning  goals  and  rele- 
vant problem-topics.  Analysis  of  verbal  and  non-verbal  interaction 
is  included. 

23  216  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Prerequisite:  English  103  or  satisfactory  completion  of  the  speech 
, proficiency  examination.  A performance  course  offering  training 
j in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  information  and  persuasive 
I speeches  including  the  selection  of  topic  and  content,  the 
organization  of  ideas,  the  skillful  use  of  oral  language,  and  the 
: study  of  effective  delivery  style. 

23  225  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

A survey  of  the  literature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
special  attention  to  genres  and  to  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  English 
literature. 

23  301  SHAKESPEARE  I:  TRAGEDIES 

A study  of  selected  tragedies. 

23  302  SHAKESPEARE  II:  COMEDIES  AND  HISTORIES 

. A study  of  selected  comedies  and  history  plays. 

23  303  ROMANTIC  POETRY 

A study  of  the  poetry  of  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats. 

23  305  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  BRITISH  PROSE 

A study  of  representative  novels  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  George 
Eliot,  Trollope  and  Hardy,  and  of  selected  essays  of  Carlyle,  Mill, 
Arnold,  and  Ruskin. 

23  307  MODERN  DRAMA  I 

A study  of  major  modern  dramatists,  including  Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Chekhov,  Pirandello  and  Shaw. 

23  308  MODERN  DRAMA  II 

A study  of  contemporary  dramatists,  including  Albee,  Pinter, 
Beckett  and  Brecht. 

,23  310  MILTON 

A study  of  the  Horton  poems,  Areopagitica  and  other  prose 
works,  the  sonnets.  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Sam- 
son Agonistes. 

23  311  RESTORATION  AND  AUGUSTAN  LITERATURE 
(1600-1749) 

A study  of  the  major  writers  of  the  period  (excluding  Milton),  par- 
ticularly Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift. 


23  312  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (Beginnings 
to  1500) 

A study  in  translation  of  selected  masterpieces  (exclusive  of 
Chaucer’s),  including  epics,  romances,  ballads,  lyric  poems, 
plays. 

23  313  RENAISSANCE  LITERATURE  (1500-1603) 

A Study  of  the  major  non-dramatic  works  of  the  period,  particular- 
ly those  of  More,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Donne. 

23  314  LITERARY  CRITICISM 

A consideration  of  the  vocabulary  of  criticism  through  a 
diagnostic  and  topical  approach  to  modes  (heroic,  tragic,  lyric) 
and  techniques  (classicism,  romanticism,  symbolism,  myth).  In- 
tended primarily  for  English  majors. 

23  315  CHAUCER  I 

A Study  of  the  poet’s  minor  works  and  Troilus  (in  Middle  English). 

23  316  CHAUCER  II 

A study  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  (in  Middle  English). 

23  321  LITERATURE  FOR  CHILDREN 

A survey  of  the  field  of  children’s  literature  providing  a standard 
of  judgment  for  evaluation  of  children’s  books. 

23  322  ADVANCED  WRITING  I:  SHORT  FICTION 

A course  offering  practice  in  writing  short  fiction. 

23  323  ADVANCED  WRITING  II:  NONFICTION  (ARTICLES  AND 
ESSAYS) 

A course  offering  practice  in  the  techniques  involved  in 
generating,  researching,  and  writing  articles  and  essays. 

23  324  CREATIVE  WRITING:  POETRY 

Course  work  will  include  writing  exercises  in  various  forms  and 
genres,  exercises  in  the  development  of  a personal  voice,  and  a 
substantial  amount  of  poetry  reading  and  criticism. 

23  330  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  NOVEL  (1722-1816) 

A Study  of  the  development  of  the  English  novel  from  DeFoe  to 
Scott,  with  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollet,  Sterne,  Walpole,  and  Austen. 

23  331  MODERN  NOVEL 

An  analysis  of  the  novel  as  an  art  form  through  the  study  of  ten 
notable  modern  novels. 

23  332  MODERN  SHORT  STORY 

An  analysis  of  the  short  story  as  an  art  form  through  the  study  of 
selected  modern  short  stories. 

23  340  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 

Review  of  recent  developments  in  linguistic  theory  and  their  prac- 
tical relevance  to  the  field  of  English. 

23  350  PRINCIPLES  OF  DRAMATIC  PRODUCTION  (Fall) 

A study  of  the  play  in  production  as  living  theatre  rather  than  as 
literature,  including  a survey  of  the  development  and  techniques 
of  the  theatre  in  major  theatrical  periods  with  a focus  on 
representative  plays. 

23  360  WOMEN  AND  LITERATURE 

A study  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  works  of  representative  male 
writers,  and  a study  of  the  works  of  major  women  writers;  em- 
phasizes nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  writers  but  briefly 
surveys  other  periods  as  well. 

23  381  LAW  AND  LITERATURE 

An  exploration  in  four  genres — drama,  novel,  poetry  and 
essay— of  the  role  of  law  in  determining  and  fixing  punishment 
for  crimes  whose  moral  implications  far  outreach  the  law. 
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23  402  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON  AND  HIS  CIRCLE 

A study  of  Johnson,  Boswell,  Blake.  Burns,  and  others. 

23  403  EMERSON,  THOREAU  AND  TRANSCENDENTALISM 

A study  of  American  Romantic  idealism,  including  social  and  in- 
tellectual movements  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

23  404  VICTORIAN  POETRY 

A study  of  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  the  Rosset- 
tis, Morris,  Swinburne,  Meredith,  Hardy,  and  Hopkins. 

23  405  IMAGES:  STUDIES  IN  FICTION  AND  FILM 

An  examination  of  the  relationship  between  literature  and  film 
through  the  use  of  film  adaptations  of  selected  prose.  Those 
elements  common  to  fiction  and  film  as  narrative  modes  that  at- 
tempt to  order  experience  will  be  studied. 

23  408  HAWTHORNE,  MELVILLE  AND  JAMES 

A reading  and  discussion  of  the  writers’  major  works. 

23  410  ELIZABETHAN  AND  JACOBEAN  DRAMA  (1580-1642) 

A reading  of  the  major  dramatists  of  the  period  (excluding 
Shakespeare),  particularly  Marlowe,  Jonson,  and  Webster. 

23  41 1 EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE  (1600-1660) 

A study  of  the  major  writers  of  the  period,  particularly  Donne  and 
the  metaphysical  poets,  Jonson  and  the  classical  poets,  and  ear- 
ly Milton. 

23  412  RESTORATION  DRAMA  (1600-1700) 

A study  of  the  plays  of  Congreve,  Wycherley,  Dryden,  and  other 
major  playwrights  of  the  period. 

23  415  MODERN  IRISH  WRITERS 

A study  of  the  works  of  major  and  minor  writers  from  Yeats  to 
Devlin. 

23  418  MYTHOLOGY 

A study  of  Greek,  Norse,  Indian,  Egyptian,  Oriental,  African,  and 
North  Amerian  mythologies  in  the  context  of  human  society  as  a 
whole,  aimed  at  defining  the  "elementary  ideas”  common  to  all 
mankind. 

23  419  FOLKLORE 

An  introductory  study  of  the  major  forms  of  folklore,  including  the 
folktale,  myth,  folksong,  riddle,  superstition,  proverb,  and 
children’s  folklore.  Current  trends  in  folklore  will  be  considered. 
Readings  in  English  from  selected  international  folk  sources. 
Field  trip. 

23  420  BALLAD  AND  FOLKSONG 

A survey  of  the  scholarship  in  ballad  and  folksong  studies  from 
the  19th  century  to  the  present.  In-class  concerts. 

23  422  MARK  TWAIN  AND  THE  REALISTS 

A Study  of  realism  as  a criticism  of  society  and  life,  emphasizing 
Twain  and  including  realists  from  W.D.  Howells  to  Jack  London. 

23  425  EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

A study  of  selected  writers  and  movements  of  thought  in  the  Col- 
onial Period. 

23  427  MODERN  POETRY  I 

A Study  of  major  poets  and  movements  from  the  early  work  of 
Pound  through  the  '50s. 

23  428  MODERN  POETRY  II 

A study  of  major  British  and  American  poets  from  the  1950’s  to 
the  present. 


23  429  TECHNICAL  REPORT  WRITING 

An  introduction  to  the  writing  of  scientific  and  technical  reports, 
the  format  and  conventions  of  such  reports,  the  presentation  of 
data  in  tables  and  graphs,  sources  of  technical  information,  and  ' 
techniques  of  preparing  grant  proposals. 

23  430  EDITORIAL  AND  PUBLISHING  TECHNIQUES 

A study  of  the  publishing  process  from  manuscript  selection  and 
editing  through  composition,  printing,  and  binding,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  development  of  editorial  skills  and  tech-  j 
niques. 

23  433  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

A review  of  the  principles  of  English  grammar,  and  exposure  of  | 
prospective  teachers  to  the  linguistic  problems  they  will  en-  | 
counter.  Designed  for  English  majors  who  plan  to  teach  English  [ 
at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level.  ^ 

23  434  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

A study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  English  language, 
with  representative  readings  from  various  periods. 

23  435  BUSINESS  COMMUNICATION 

This  course  provides  practical  training  in  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  both  written  and  oral  communication  for  students 
planning  careers  in  management  or  related  supervisory  occupa- 
tions. 

23  490  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ENGLISH  (Honors  Seminar) 

Research  seminar  required  of  all  candidates  for  honors  in 
English,  normally  taken  during  the  second  semester  of  the  junior 
year. 

23  492  TOPICS  IN  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  FICTION:  SEMINAR 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  authors  and  topics  reflective  of  the 
contemporary  scene.  Reports  will  be  given  and  conferences  held. 

23  495  SEMINAR  IN  SELECTED  TOPICS 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  successfully  completed  one  two- 
semester  literature  survey  (English  201-202,  203-204,  205-206). 
Topics  will  be  announced  prior  to  each  term’s  registration.  Past 
seminar  topics  have  included  concentrated  study  of  Melville’s 
Moby  Dick,  Milton,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Southern  American  writers. 
Mythology,  Arthurian  legend,  and  Fielding’s  satire. 

23  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  — ENGLISH 

Open  only  for  majors  in  English  who  meet  Cooperative  Education 
Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit  will 
be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning  contract, 
supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  completed.  A max- 
imum of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be 
applied  toward  the  major. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

Richard  W.  Newman,  Chairperson  ^ 

Professors  Gilkey,  Newman,  Simeone  | 

Associate  Professors  Cedargren,  Staulo  * 

Assistant  Professors  Girodet,  Gonzalez  ^ 

f 

Courses  in  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  offered  by  the  ^ 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages,  are  designed  to  meet  the  ^ 
needs  of  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who  wish  to  take 
foreign  languages  for  general  cultural  purposes,  and  (b)  those 
who  wish  to  major  or  minor  in  a foreign  language.  At  present,  no  i ^ 
major  or  minor  is  being  offered  in  Italian.  The  curriculum,  both  for 
those  preparing  to  become  teachers  and  for  those  intending  to 
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pursue  graduate  studies,  is  designed  to  give  students  an  active 
command  of  their  major  language  and  a broad  insight  into  the 
corresponding  literature  and  culture.  There  are  many  promising 
careers  for  foreign  language  majors  in  education,  business,  in- 
dustry and  government. 

The  Department  also  offers  courses  in  both  theoretical  and  ap- 
plied linguistics.  Theoretical  linguistics,  offered  as  a general 
cultural  elective,  is  especially  recommended  to  English  and 
foreign  language  majors.  Applied  linguistics  courses  are  offered 
in  each  of  the  major  languages.  For  foreign  students  special 
courses  in  English  as  a Foreign  Language  are  also  offered.  In  ad- 
dition, special  courses  are  offered  In  the  methodology  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  the  Elementary  School  (FLES),  Bilingual  Education, 
and  English  as  a Second  Language  (ESL). 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MAJORS 

Language  majors  must  complete  33  hours  in  their  major 
language.  The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  majors: 

6 sem.  hrs.  Composition  and  Conversation 
3 sem.  hrs.  Spoken 
9 sem.  hrs.  Three  Literature  Courses 
3 sem.  hrs.  Civilization  Course 

Modifications  of  these  requirements  may  be  made  for  native 
speakers  of  a language.  Teacher  preparation  candidates  must 
elect  Foreign  Languages  494  (Applied  Linguistics)  and  Secondary 
Education  336  (Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages  in 
Secondary  School). 

Screening  Procedure 

All  departmental  candidates  for  practice-teaching  must  meet 
basic  minimum  standards  set  forth  by  the  Department  in  the  sub- 
ject they  plan  to  teach.  Only  once  a year,  usually  in  April,  the 
Department  administers  a comprehensive  Screening  and 
Diagnostic  Procedure.  Students  must  successfully  complete  it  no 
later  than  the  April  prior  to  their  practice-teaching  semester.  A 
make-up  is  available,  usually  in  September,  exclusively  for 
students  whose  performance  the  preceding  April  was  unaccep- 
table. Since  the  Department  will  approve  no  one  for  practice- 
teaching who  has  not  successfully  completed  this  procedure, 
students  who  have  not  decided  to  do  practice-teaching,  but  who 
think  they  may  wish  to  do  so,  are  strongly  urged  to  participate. 
Failure  to  do  so  would  postpone  practice-teaching  for  a period  of 
at  least  one  year. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MINORS 

a.  Minor  in  one  Language  — Minors  may  be  earned  in  French, 
German  and  Spanish  by  completing  21  sem.  hrs.  in  accordance 
with  a program  approved  by  the  Chairperson  of  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Languages. 

b.  Minor  in  Foreign  Languages  — A minor  in  Foreign  Languages 
may  be  earned  by  completing  4 courses  in  one  language  and  3 
in  another.  Elementary  courses  may  be  counted  for  one  of  the 
languages  only. 

c.  Contract  Minor  — It  is  possible  to  combine  courses  in  Foreign 
Languages  with  those  in  the  other  academic  disciplines  (Art, 
Music,  History,  Psychology,  Sociology,  etc.)  into  a Contract 
Minor  of  at  least  18  semester  hours.  In  all  cases  the  particular 
rationale  for  choosing  the  components  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Chairpersons  concerned. 

CERTIFICATION  IN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Candidates  wishing  to  qualify  for  Massachusetts  certification  as 
elementary  or  secondary  teachers  of  Transitional  Bilingual 
Education  in  one  of  the  current  bilingual  languages  (Armenian, 
Cantonese,  Cape  Verdean,  French,  Greek,  Haitian  Creole,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Russian,  Spanish  or  Vietnamese)  must  fulfill  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  Satisfy  all  requirements  for  a major  in  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion or  Elementary  Education,  or  a major  in  an  academic  area 
certifiable  for  secondary  schools. 

2.  Pass  the  Massachusetts  Bilingual  Teacher  Language  and 
Culture  Proficiency  test  in  the  appropriate  language  prior  to 
student  teaching  practicum.  This  requires  proficiency  at  the 


near-native  level  in  both  oral  and  written  language,  a level 
which  is  not  usually  attained  by  accumulating  college  credits. 

3.  Pass  the  course  24  496  (Methods  and  Materials  in  Bilingual 
Education)  prior  to  student  teaching. 

4.  Complete  student  teaching  of  one  semester  at  least  half  of 
which  will  be  in  a bilingual  classroom  (Elementary  Education 
402  or  Secondary  Education  430). 

5.  Although  not  required  by  State  certification  regulations  a minor 
in  Foreign  Language  is  strongly  recommended.  This  may  in- 
clude courses  in  linguistics,  ESL,  and  Field  Seminar  work  as 
well  as  advanced  courses  in  the  target  language. 


ENGLISH  AS  A FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

24  190-191  EFL  INTERMEDIATE  COMPOSITION  & 

CONVERSATION 

Intensive  work  in  English  structure,  development  of  oral/aural 
skills,  reading  comprehension,  and  writing. 

24  290-291  EFL  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  & CONVERSATION 

Continued  work  in  English  structure  with  emphasis  of  develop- 
ment of  the  listening,  speaking  and  writing  skills  necessary  to 
succeed  in  college. 


FRENCH 

24  101-102  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

Development  of  basic  skills;  aural  comprehension,  oral  and  writ- 
ten composition,  reading  ability.  Language  laboratory. 

24  103-104  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 

Grammar  review,  oral  practice,  extensive  reading,  simple  written 
composition.  Language  laboratory. 

24  105-106  ADVANCED  FRENCH 

Continued  development  of  aural  and  oral  skills,  written  composi- 
tion. Reading  of  contemporary  literary  texts.  Language 
laboratory. 

24  201  MASTERPIECES  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  IN 

TRANSLATION  I 

Highlights  of  French  literature  through  the  eighteenth  century  in- 
cluding the  Song  of  Roland,  Villon,  Rabelais,  Moliere,  Corneille, 
Racine,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau.  Conducted  in  English. 

24  202  MASTERPIECES  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  IN 

TRANSLATION  II 

Highlights  of  French  literature  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  including  Lamartine,  Musset,  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
Baudelaire,  Gide,  Sarte,  Camus,  Becket.  Conducted  in  English. 

24  301-302  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  AND  CONVERSATION 

Training  in  rapid  and  idiomatic  French  speech  and  writing. 

24  304-305  SPOKEN  FRENCH 

Discussion  and  oral  reports  in  French  on  topics  of  cultural 
significance  and  general  interest. 

24  401  LE  CONTE  ET  LA  NOUVELLE 

A Study  of  the  short  story  in  French  literature  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  day  with  special  attention  to  the  evolution  of 
this  genre  and  its  correlation  with  the  literary  movements  of  the 
periods  included.  Lectures,  discussions,  readings,  and  reports. 
Conducted  in  French. 

24  402  THE  VOICES  OF  THE  FRENCH  SPEAKING  WORLD 

Study  of  the  work  of  representative  authors  from  Canada, 
Belgium,  French-speaking  Africa,  Haiti,  etc.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, readings,  and  reports.  Conducted  in  French. 
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24  403  FRENCH  FABLES  AND  TALES  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

Study  of  literary  texts  as  a basis  for  developing  better  command 
of  grammatical  patterns,  vocabulary  building  and  improved  pro- 
nunciation. Lectures,  discussions,  readings,  and  reports. 
Language  laboratory.  Conducted  in  French. 

24  406  WOMEN  IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

A study  of  representative  works  by  women  authors  or  works  deal- 
ing in  a special  way  with  women  from  all  ages  of  French  literture, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  20th  century.  Conducted  in 
French. 

24  407  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION 

The  course  includes  the  necessary  background  in  history, 
geography,  social  institutions,  and  culture  for  the  advanced 
French  student.  Conducted  in  French. 

24  409  SEMINAR  IN  FRENCH 

With  consent  of  the  Department  Chairman.  Special  topics  of 
literary  research. 


GERMAN 

24  111-112  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN 

Development  of  basic  skills;  aural  comprehension,  oral  and  writ- 
ten composition,  reading  ability.  Language  laboratory. 

24  115-116  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 

Grammar  review,  oral  practice,  extensive  reading,  simple  written 
composition.  Language  laboratory. 

24  117-118  ADVANCED  GERMAN 

Continued  development  of  aural  and  oral  skills,  written  composi- 
tion. Reading  of  contemporary  literary  texts.  Language 
laboratory. 

24  211  MASTERPIECES  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN 
TRANSLATION  I 

A study  of  major  works  of  Worfram  von  Eschenbach,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Kleist,  Buechner  and  NIetzche.  Conducted  in  English. 

24  212  MASTERPIECES  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN 
TRANSLATION  II 

A study  of  major  works  by  Kafka,  Mann,  Brecht,  Hesse,  Grass  and 
Frisch.  Conducted  in  English. 

24  311-312  GERMAN  COMPOSITION  AND  CONVERSATION 

Training  in  rapid  and  idiomatic  German  speech  and  writing. 

24  314  SPOKEN  GERMAN 

Discussions  and  oral  reports  in  German  on  topics  of  cultural 
significance  and  general  Interest. 

24  411  GERMAN  LITERATURE  OF 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

A study  of  the  Classical  periods  with  special  emphasis  given  to 
the  novel  and  drama.  Lectures,  discussions,  readings,  and 
reports.  Conducted  in  German. 

24  412  GERMAN  LITERATURE  OF 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

A Study  of  the  novel,  drama,  lyric  poetry  and  novelle  of  the 
Romantic  and  Realist  periods.  Lectures,  discussions,  readings, 
and  reports.  Conducted  in  German. 


24  413  GERMAN  LITERATURE  OF 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

The  course  includes  a study  of  the  movie,  drama,  and  lyric  poetry 
of  the  contemporary  period.  Lectures,  discussions,  readings,  and 
reports.  Conducted  in  German. 

24  414  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION 

A study  of  german  history,  geography,  social  institutions  and  con- 
temporary German  culture.  Conducted  in  German. 

24  419  SEMINAR  IN  GERMAN 

With  consent  of  Department  Chairman.  Special  topics  of  literary 
research. 


ITALIAN 

24  121-122  ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN 

Development  of  basic  skills;  aural  comprehension,  oral  and  writ- 
ten compositions,  reading  ability.  Language  laboratory. 

24  123-124  INTERMEDIATE  ITALIAN 

Grammar  review,  oral  proactice,  extensive  reading,  simple  written 
composition.  Language  laboratory. 

24  125-126  ADVANCED  ITALIAN 

Continued  development  of  aural  and  oral  skills,  written  composi- 
tion. Reading  of  contemporary  literary  texts.  Language 
laboratory. 

24  321-322  ITALIAN  COMPOSITION  AND  CONVERSATION 

Training  in  rapid  and  idiomatic  Italian  speech  and  writing. 


LINGUISTICS 

24  492  LANGUAGE  FIELD  SEMINAR 

Individual  project  at  a social  or  educational  agency  serving  a 
linguistic  minority.  Weekly  seminar,  supervision  at  the  agency, 
report  written  in  the  foreign  language. 

24  493  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINGUISTICS 

The  nature  and  origin  of  language.  Language  and  grammar.  The 
history  of  linguistics  and  its  new  directions.  Principles  of 
language  analysis:  phonetics,  phonemics,  morphology  and  syn- 
tax. 

24  494  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 

Linguistic  analysis  of  the  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax  of 
English  and  a systematic  comparison  of  its  structures  with 
French,  German,  and  Spanish. 


METHODOLOGY  IN  SECOND  LANGUAGE 

24  496  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  AND  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Introduction  to  the  teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School  and  the  teaching  of  subject  matter  to  students  who 
speak  a language  other  than  English. 
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24  497  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN 
ENGLISH  AS  A SECOND  LANGUAGE 

This  course  gives  prospective  teachers  in  urban  centers  practice 
in  teaching  English  to  non-English  speakers.  A brief  study  of  se- 
cond language  learning  and  realistic  observation  and  participa- 
tion in  community  classrooms  are  integral  components  of  the 
course. 


SPANISH 

24  131-132  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH 

Elementary  conversational  language  practice,  basic  grammar 
patterns  with  development  of  basic  skills.  The  student  is  also  in- 
troduced to  the  Hispanic  way  of  life  through  class  discussions. 
Language  laboratory. 

24  133-134  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

To  facilitate  communication  within  the  urban  setting.  Oral  prac- 
tice, review  of  Spanish  grammar.  Lively,  contemporary  short  story 
readings  and  occasional  field  trips.  Language  laboratory. 

24  135-136  ADVANCED  SPANISH 

Continued  development  of  aural  and  oral  skills,  written  composi- 
tion. Reading  of  contemporary  literary  texts.  Language 
laboratory. 

24  231  MASTERPIECES  OF  SPANISH 
LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION  I 

Courage,  passion,  ideals,  intrigue  in  the  literary  portraits  of  El 
Cid,  LaCelestina,  Lazarillo,  Don  Quijote,  and  Don  Juan.  Con- 
ducted in  English. 

24  232  MASTERPIECES  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE 
IN  TRANSLATION  II 

The  anguish  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Spain  portrayed 
by  such  authors  as  Becquer,  Galdos,  Unamuno,  Valle-Inclan,  Gar- 
cia Lorca,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Cela,  and  Ramon  Sender.  Con- 
ducted in  English. 

24  331-332  SPANISH  COMPOSITION 
AND  CONVERSATION 

[ Training  in  rapid  and  idiomatic  Spanish  speech  and  writing. 

24  334-335  SPOKEN  SPANISH 

Discussion  and  oral  reports  in  Spanish  on  topics  of  cultural 
significance  and  general  interest. 

1 24  431  THE  DON  JUAN  TRADITION  IN 
( HISPANIC  LITERATURE 

A study  of  the  various  works  exemplifying  the  Don  Juan  theme 
! from  Tirso  de  Molina  to  the  present.  Lectures,  discussions, 
I readings,  and  reports.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

s 24  432  PROSE  WRITERS  OF 
SPANISH  LITERATURE 

A study  of  the  major  prose  writers  in  Spanish  literature  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  our  day.  Lectures,  discussions,  readings,  and 
I reports.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

24  433  THE  LYRIC  TRADITION  IN 
HISPANIC  LITERATURE 

A panoramic  view  of  the  evolution  of  the  lyric  tradition  in  Spain 
and  Spanish  America.  Lectures,  discussions,  readings,  and 
reports.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

24  434  CONTEMPORARY  HISPANIC  THEATER 

A reading  of  selected  works  that  illustrate  the  latest  trends  in 
Hispanic  theater.  Lectures,  discussions,  readings  and  reports. 
Conducted  in  Spanish. 


24  435  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Representative  readings  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 
Lectures,  discussions,  readings,  and  reports.  Conducted  in 
Spanish. 

24  336  ADVANCED  SPANISH  COMPOSITION 
AND  SYTLISTICS 

Introduction  to  the  problems  of  style  and  a study  of  selected 
grammatical  topics.  Translations  to  and  from  Spanish. 

24  436  CARIBBEAN  CULTURE 

A Study  of  the  history,  geography,  social  institutions,  and  culture 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  French- 
speaking  people  of  Haiti  with  particular  attention  to  their  place  in 
American  society.  Conducted  in  French  and  Spanish. 

24  437  HISPANIC  CIVILIZATION 

A Study  of  the  history,  geography,  social  institutions  and  contem- 
porary Hispanic  culture.  Conducted  in  Spanish. 

24  438  SPANISH  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION 

A study  of  the  history,  geography,  social  institutions  and  contem- 
porary culture  of  the  Spanish  American  republics.  Conducted  in 
Spanish. 

24  439  SEMINAR  IN  SPANISH 

With  consent  of  Department  Chairman.  Special  topics  of  literary 
research. 


INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  NOT 
OFFERED  IN  REGULAR  CLASSES 

A self-instructional  program  in  some  major  world  languages  not 
offered  in  regular  classes  is  available  at  the  Elementary,  In- 
termediate and  Advanced  levels.  The  work  is  indivisualized  with 
programmed  materials,  cassette  tape  recordings  and  facilitators 
who  are  native  speakers  of  the  various  target  languages. 
Students  make  contracts  binding  them  to  finish  a specified 
amount  of  work  and  to  pass  tests  based  on  the  lessons. 

The  following  descriptions  apply  to  ALL  languages  taught  by  in- 
dividualized instruction: 

ELEMENTARY 

Development  of  basic  skills;  aural  comprehension;  oral  and  writ- 
ten composition. 

INTERMEDIATE 

Grammar  review,  oral  practice,  reading  and  composition. 

ADVANCED 

Continued  development  of  aural  and  oral  skills.  Written  composi- 
tion. Development  of  reading  skills. 

24  141-142,  24  143-144,  24  145-146 

Elementary,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Arabic 
24  151-152,  24  153-154,  24  155-156 
Elementary,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Chinese 
24  181-182,  24  183-184,  24  185-186 
Elementary,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Greek 
24  171-172,  24  173-174,  24  175-176 
Elementary,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Portuguese 
24  161-162,  24  163-164,  24  165-166 
Elementary,  Intermediate,  Advanced  Russian 
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24  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM- 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Foreign  Languages  who  meet 
Cooperative  Education  Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six 
semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in 
which  a learning  contract,  supervised  by  the  Department,  is  suc- 
cessfully completed.  A maximum  of  12  semester  hours  can  be 
earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 


HISTORY 

John  C.  Wtston,  Chilrporton 

Professors:  Anclello,  Andrelnl,  Bernard,  Burke,  Fox,  Grozler,  Hull, 
Masse,  Moon,  Quitt,  Scanlon,  Weston 

Associate  Professors:  Beeke-Levy,  Bowles,  Dunbar,  Foley,  Ladd, 
McMullln,  O’Meara,  Power,  Rudolph,  Reynolds,  Shively,  Smith, 
Sullivan,  Thorne,  Tinkham. 

Assistant  Professors:  Barston,  Dalton,  Doon. 

The  Department  of  History  offers  programs  of  major  concentra- 
tion leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  In  History.  History  majors  are  re- 
quired to  take  History  101  and  102  or  one  of  Its  equIvalent-Hlstory 
103-104,  105-106.  However,  no  more  than  one  6 semester  hour 
course  sequence  at  the  100  level  may  be  taken  for  credit  by  a 
history  major  or  minor.  A history  major  must  also  take  History 
201-202  and  a minimum  of  24  eiective  hours  in  history. 

History  minors  are  required  to  take  History  101-102  (or  its 
equivaient),  201-202,  and  9 eiective  hours  in  history. 

The  Department  of  History  participates  in  the  Honors  Program 
and  recommends,  to  those  properiy  certified,  membership  in  the 
nationai  honor  society  of  Phi  Aipha  Theta  - Mu  iota  Chapter. 

Courses  at  the  100  and  200  level  are  open  to  all  undergraduates. 
Courses  on  the  300  level  are  open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  Courses  on  the  400  level  are  open  only  to  juniors,  seniors 
and  graduate  students. 


FAMILY  STUDIES  MINOR 

The  purpose  of  the  minor  is  to  develop  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  the  family  in  historical  perspective. 
Although  the  core  of  the  program  will  revolve  around  an 
understanding  of  Anglo-American  family  life  in  the  early  modern 
era,  students  will  be  encouraged  to  draw  upon  a wide  range  of  in- 
tellectual experiences  and  content  matter  in  order  to  illuminate 
the  central  issues  of  family  history.  The  minor  in  Family  Studies 
requires  21  semester  hours  of  course  work. 

Required  Courses 

History  369  The  Family  in  the  Early  Modern  Era 
Sociology  208  Marriage  and  the  Family 

Electives 

The  remaining  15  semester  hours  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  follow- 
ing courses  in  consultation  with  the  Directors  of  the  Center  of 
Family  Studies  and  with  approval  of  the  History  Department 
Chairperson.  They  are  to  be  drawn  from  at  least  tour  of  the 
disciplines  represented  below: 

African-American  Studies  302,  425;  Art  309;  English  301,  302, 
311,  313,  330,  360,  402,  410,  411,  412,  425;  History  311,  312,  319, 
326,  340,  363,  365;  Political  Science  404;  Psychology  201, 202,  420; 
Sociology  215,  232;  Anthropology  214. 


AMERICAN  STUDIES  MINOR 

The  American  Studies  minor  is  designed  to  provide  students  with 
a study  of  American  cultural  development  through  inter- 
disciplinary perspectives.  The  minor  is  particularly  helpful  for 


those  students  in  art,  philosophy,  or  public  administration  who 
wish  to  broaden  their  understanding  of  the  American  historical- 
cultural  experience.  A total  of  21  semester  hours  will  be  required 
tor  the  minor  in  American  Studies. 


Required  Courses  (18  semester  hours) 

History  201-202  United  States  History  I,  II** 

English  205-206  American  Literature  I,  II** 

History  365-366  Social  and  Cultural  History  of  the 
United  States  I,  II 

Electives  (3  semester  hours) 

Art  303,  308;  Anthropology  210;  Music  436;  Philosophy  304; 
English  402*,  403,  408,  416,  417,  422,  425  (or  related  literature 
studies);  History  340*,  341,  342,  344,  345,  346,  348,  351,  354,  361, 
362,  363,  367,  366,  369,  411  (or  related  historical  studies). 

‘With  approval  of  American  Studies  Coordinator,  Dr.  Scanlon,  or 
History  Department  Chairperson. 

* ‘If  a course  listed  as  a requirement  for  an  Interdisciplinary  minor 
has  been  credited  toward  the  major  requirement,  the  student 
should  select,  with  advice  from  the  Coordinator,  additional 
courses  from  the  minor  elective  listing  In  order  to  fulfill  minor  re- 
quirements. 


SOVIET  AND  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  AREAS  STUDIES  MINOR 

A minimum  requirement  of  21  semester  hours  of  interdepartmen- 
tal course  work  is  required  for  the  minor.  The  student  should  take 
courses  from  at  least  three  of  the  disciplines.  A core  of  12 
semester  hours  should  be  taken  from  the  History  and  Political 
Science  courses  listed  below.  It  is  recommended  that  the  student 
take  courses  in  the  Russian  language. 

The  History  department  will  act  as  coordinator  of  the  Soviet  Area 
Studies  Program.  Students  should  seek  approval  of  the  Coor- 
dinator, Professor  Beeke-Levy,  and  the  History  department 
Chairperson  for  their  program  courses. 

COURSES: 

Regional  Studies  252;  Political  Science  320,  321;  History  315,  316, 
329,  384,  391,  392,  393;  Economics  202,  307;  Philosophy  309; 
Foreign  Languages  - Russian  161,  162,  164,  165,  166. 


32  101  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  I 

A survey  of  the  development  of  Europe  from  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions to  1715.  Emphasis  on  social  and  political  institutions. 

32  102  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  II 

A survey  of  the  development  of  Europe  from  1715  to  the  present 
with  emphasis  on  social  and  political  institutions. 

32  103  HISTORY  OF  IDEAS  I 

An  analysis  of  several  major  works  which  helped  shape  the  mind 
of  the  West  before  1550. 

32  104  HISTORY  OF  IDEAS  II 

An  analysis  of  several  major  works  which  have  helped  shape  the 
mind  of  the  West  since  1550. 

32  105  WORLD  HISTORY  I 

Selected  topics  in  the  early  history  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe. 

32  106  WORLD  HISTORY  II 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  modern  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe. 
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32  201  AMERICAN  HISTORY  TO  1865 

Survey  of  American  History  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  1865,  and 
an  analysis  of  American  political  customs  and  Institutions  with 
emphasis  on  the  Federal  and  Massachusetts  Constitution. 
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32  202  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FROM  1865 

A survey  of  political,  economic,  and  social  changes  from  1865  to 
the  present  and  an  analysis  of  the  changing  role  of  the  United 
States  In  world  affairs. 

32  301  SURVEY  OF  ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION  TO  600  B.C. 

A study  of  civilization’s  birth  and  progress  In  Mesopotamia, 
Eflypt.  Canaan,  Mlnoan  Crete,  Homeric  Greece,  emphasizing  the 
role  of  cities  and  social  and  Intellectual  life;  extensive  slides 
stressing  art  and  archeological  digs  are  utilized. 

32  303  HISTORY  OF  GREECE 

This  course  covers  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  twelfth  century 
B.C.  to  the  Roman  occupation. 

32  304  SURVEY  OF  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION 

A study  of  Roman  social  and  Intellectual  life  In  the  context  of 
historical  events  from  the  city’s  origins  to  the  Late  Empire.  Exten- 
sive slides  empnaslzing  art,  architecture,  and  archeological  field 
work  are  utilized. 

32  305  HEIRS  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  EARLY  MIDDLE 
AGES 

Beginning  with  the  late  Roman  Empire,  the  course  proceeds  to  a 
comparative  survey  of  the  successors  to  Rome:  Byzantium,  Islam, 
and  Carolingian  Europe.  (Previously  Early  Middle  Ages.) 

32  306  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY,  1000-1400 

Content  of  this  course  varies  and  will  include  one  of  the  following 
themes:  Forms  of  dissent  and  rebellion;  forms  of  "imperialism”; 
social  problems  in  town  and  country;  images  of  life  in  historical 
and  literary  sources.  (Previously  High  Middle  Ages.) 

32  310  THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  THE  REFORMATION 

A study  of  the  political,  literary,  and  artistic  phases  of  the 
Renaissance  and  an  examination  of  the  religious  aspects  of  the 
Reformation. 

32  311  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

An  examination  of  selected  topics  concerned  with  the  question  of 
the  17th  century  as  the  first  modern  era.  Topics  include:  Ab- 
solutism in  France  vs.  Constitutionalism  in  England,  the  Scien- 
tific Revolution  and  its  social  and  intellectual  consequences,  the 
emergence  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

32  312  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  eighteenth  century’s  attempt  to 
understand  man  and  his  struggle  to  achieve  happiness.  Emphasis 
I is  placed  on  ideas  and  the  historical  events  of  the  times  related  to 
I them. 

32  315  THE  HAPSBURG  MONARCH  (1815-1918) 

A course  on  a principal  issue  of  nineteenth  century  European 
history.  An  interpretation  of  the  central  problem  of  Austria- 
Hungary:  The  maintenance  of  the  dynastic/state  concept  as  the 
nexus  of  the  European  state  system  on  the  eve  of  the  First  World 
' War. 

;!  32  316  HISTORY  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE  SINCE  1918 

I This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  political,  social,  and 
1 economic  developments  In  Eastern  Europe  in  the  interwar 
I periods  and  on  the  rise  of  satellite  communism. 

; 32  319  SOCIAL  PROTEST  AND  CHANGE  IN  EUROPEAN 
I THOUGHT  (1500-1815) 

li  An  exploration  into  the  most  significant  ideas  of  reformers  and 
i:  revolutionaries  in  early  modern  Europe  with  emphasis  on  the  con- 
'■  ditions  that  gave  rise  to  their  intellectual  protest. 

i 32  320  IDEAS  THAT  INFLUENCED  MODERN  TIMES  SINCE  1815 

A study  of  the  thoughts  that  shaped  and  changed  the  modern 
world  as  Liberalism-Socialism-Communism-Fascism;  and 
Evolution-Psychoanalysis. 


32  323  EUROPE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

An  introduction  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political  forces  vital 
to  this  century,  with  a study  of  the  national  histories  prominent  at 
that  time. 

32  324  EUROPE  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

An  analysis  of  the  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  aspects 
of  twentieth  century  Europe. 


32  325  SEAPOWER  IN  WORLD  HISTORY 

Seapower  In  connection  with  Maritime  States  and  peoples  is 
traced  as  a thread  in  world  history.  The  course  will  Include  an 
analysis  of  the  various  components  of  seapower. 

32  326  WOMEN  IN  WORLD  HISTORY 

A study  of  the  development  of  the  role  of  women  in  pre-historic 
societies,  women's  roles,  and  images  in  monotheistic  religions, 
comparative  roles  of  women  in  western  and  non-western  societies, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  China.  The 
role  of  women  in  revolutionary  societies  will  also  be  examined. 

32  327  MODERN  EUROPEAN  IMPERIALISM  (1850-1950) 

An  analysis  of  the  motives  and  methods  of  European  imperialism, 
and  selected  resistance  movements  in  Africa  and  India. 

32  328  WORLD  WAR  II 

A study  in  the  nature  of  total  war,  concentrating  on  the  conflict 
itself.  Having  destroyed  the  old  European  balance,  a global 
balance  of  power  was  created  transforming  the  world  politically, 
economically,  socially,  and  scientifically. 

32  329  HISTORY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  EUROPE  SINCE  1939 

The  current  national  developments  in  Western  Europe  will  be 
studied  after  a brief  analysis  of  World  War  II.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  trends  of  recent 
origin. 

32  330  EUROPEAN  HISTORIOGRAPHY 

A study  of  ancient  and  modern  European  historians  and  analysis 
of  historical  research  methods. 

32  331  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  1689 

The  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  Anglo-Norman  fusion,  the  develop- 
ment of  law  and  parliament,  the  rise  of  the  Tudors,  seventeenth 
century  monarchy  and  revolutions. 

32  332  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  1689 

The  late  Stuart  and  Georgian  politics;  the  industrial  revolution; 
the  rise  of  the  British  empire;  nineteenth  century  conservative  and 
liberal  politics  and  ideas;  social,  imperial,  and  intellectual  change 
to  1939. 

32  333  MODERN  BRITAIN 

Social  and  political  crisis  before  1914,  the  Home  Front  in  war, 
post-war  experiments  in  Labour  and  Conservative  politics,  the 
depression,  Chamberlain  and  Hitler,  World  War  II. 

32  334  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ITALY 

A course  emphasizing  Italian  Nationalism,  unification  growth  of 
democracy,  facism,  and  current  social  and  political 
developments. 

32  335  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  GERMANY 

An  in-depth  study  of  major  events  and  the  developments  in  Ger- 
many from  1815  to  present. 

32  336  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON 

Analysis  of  the  principles,  causes,  and  phases  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  era  of  the  Directory  and  Napoleonic  rule. 
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32  337  FRANCE  SINCE  1815 

France  from  the  post-NapoleonIc  period  to  1940,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  various  regimes  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  rise 
and  fail  of  the  Third  Republic. 

32  338  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  IRELAND  I (1640-1891) 

Political,  social,  religious  and  economic  developments  in  Ireland 
from  the  Cromwellian  era  to  the  death  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 


32  339  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  IRELAND  II  (1891-1950) 

An  analysis  of  the  political,  social,  economic  and  religious 
developments  in  Ireland  from  the  death  of  Parnell  to  the  era  of  De 
Valera.  Special  emphasis  on  the  evaluation  of  modern  Ulster. 

32  340  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY 

The  evolution  of  social  structures,  political  institutions,  race  rela- 
tions, religious  ideas,  economic  patterns,  and  family  life  in  the 
English  colonies  before  the  American  Revolution.  Particular  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  these  developments  in  Massachusetts 
towns  and  Virginia  plantation  society. 

32  341  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND  CONSTITUTION 

Analyzing  the  break-up  of  the  British  colonial  system,  this  course 
describes  the  Revolution  and  the  creation  of  a new  nation  and 
federal  government,  1763-1790. 

32  342  THE  FEDERALIST  ERA  (1790-1815) 

Centers  about  the  formative  years  under  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution with  emphasis  on  policies  encouraged  by  Hamilton  and 
the  early  political  parties  of  the  Federalists  and  the  Republicans. 

32  343  NATIONALISM  AND  SECTIONALISM  IN  AMERICA 
(1816-1850) 

A study  of  the  significant  trends  facing  young  America  from  the 
War  of  1812  to  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  with  emphasis  on  the 
domestic  scene. 

32  344  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  (1850-1877) 

The  great  upheaval  in  mid-century  America;  the  causes,  the  agony 
of  war,  and  the  legacy  of  division  between  sections  and  races. 

32  345  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH 

Analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  a distinctive  southern  society, 
its  politics,  economy,  and  culture  - from  settlement  to  secession. 

32  346  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH 

Covers  the  nature  of  southern  society,  problems,  behavior,  and  its 
history  from  Reconstruction  to  the  present,  stressing  southern 
alienation  from  and  re-integration  into  American  society. 

32  348  THE  WESTWARD  MOVEMENT  (1763-1890) 

A study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  West,  the  treatment 
of  American  Indians,  and  the  influence  of  the  frontier  on  political, 
cultural,  and  economic  life. 

32  349  AMERICAN  HISTORIOGRAPHY 

An  analysis  of  historical  research  and  methodology  and  a study 
of  past  and  present  American  historians. 

32  351  POPULISM  AND  THE  PROGRESSIVE  ERA 

An  intensive  probe  into  the  development  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth from  1877  to  1920. 

32  354  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

A description  and  analysis  of  major  events  and  forces  in 
American  history  from  the  Progressive  Era  through  World  War  II. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  social  and  political  themes  and  on 
recent  historical  interpretations. 


32  357  AMERICAN  ENVIRONMENTAL  HISTORY 

A Study  of  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  Americans  toward  their  I 
natural  environment  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Special  ' 
emphasis  on  the  historical  background  and  origins  of  the  current  I 
ecological  crisis. 

32  359  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  1898 

Analyzes  the  main  forces  that  have  shaped  the  early  development  i 
of  America  foreign  policy  from  1777  to  1898.  I 

32  360  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SINCE  1898 

A study  of  American  foreign  relations  during  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, covering  the  period  from  1898  to  1945. 

32  361  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HISTORY  TO  1896 

The  role  of  African-Americans  in  the  development  of  American  life 
from  1619  to  1896. 

32  362  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HISTORY  SINCE  1896 

This  course  stresses  legal  separation,  B.T.  Washington  vs.  W.E.B.  j 
Dubois,  organized  protests,  desegregation,  and  the  Civil  Rights  ' 
Movement. 

32  363  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  WOMEN  IN  AMERICA:  COLONIAL 
TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  • 

A study  of  the  role  of  women  in  America  from  the  seventeenth  | 
through  the  twentieth  centuries,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  | 
social  and  intellectual  roots  of  women’s  support  for  social  reform  '' 
movements,  including  efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  women  in  | 
America. 

32  365  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  1870 

The  development  of  American  thought  and  society  with  emphasis 
on  the  impact  of  Puritanism,  Individualism,  and  Transcenden- 
talism on  the  American  scene.  | 

32  366  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  j 
STATES  SINCE  1870 

A study  of  the  transition  of  the  United  States  to  an  urban,  in-  , 
dustrialzed  society  and  the  effect  on  the  social,  cultural,  and  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  people.  j 

32  367  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CITY 

An  historical  study  of  American  cities  since  colonial  times,  with 
emphasis  on  current  problems.  Course  includes  consideration  of 
the  relationship  of  cities,  industrialization,  technology,  educa-  ; 
tion,  population  change,  community  planning,  culture,  transpor-  ^ 
tation,  and  government. 

32  368  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LABOR 

An  historical  survey  of  labor  and  its  place  in  American  life  from  ! 
colonial  times  to  the  present.  Major  emphasis  is  on  the  founding, 
history,  development  and  place  of  labor  unions  in  American  ; 
history.  j 

32  369  THE  FAMILY  IN  THE  EARLY  MODERN  ERA  | 

The  course  will  survey  the  changing  structure,  function  and 
significance  of  the  family  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  twentieth 
century.  It  will  focus  primarily  on  the  European  and  American  col- 
onial families  of  the  early  modern  era.  | 

32  370  CHILDREN  IN  HISTORY 

History  of  childhood  with  an  emphasis  on  early  modern  English 
and  American  history.  The  course  will  concentrate  on  how  the 
stages  of  childhood  were  conceived;  the  treatment  of  boys  and 
girls;  relationships  between  children  and  parents;  and  children, 
crime  and  the  law. 
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32  371  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  TO  1825 

The  main  focus  of  this  course  is  on  the  aboriginai  American  and 
Iberian  background  of  Latin  America,  and  conquest  and  develop- 
ment of  colonial  Luso-Spanish  American.  Emphasis  on  social  and 
intellectual  growth. 

32  372  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  SINCE  1825 

A Study  of  emerging  nations  of  Latin  American  after  In- 
dependence, the  growth  of  dictatorships  of  Indianism,  the  social 
and  Intellectual  forces  shaping  present-day  Latin  American, 
especially  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Peru. 

32  375  HISTORY  OF  CANADA  TO  1867 

This  course  will  cover  the  French  heritage,  the  struggle  with 
England,  British  rule,  problems  during  the  American  Revolution, 
Relationships  with  the  United  States,  and  the  struggle  for  respon- 
sible government. 

32  376  HISTORY  OF  CANADA  FROM  1867 

Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  relations  with  the  United 
States,  on  the  development  of  the  railroads,  and  on  western  land 
problems.  The  expansion  of  Canada  as  a nation  will  be  dealt  with 
from  the  Age  of  Lauries  through  the  Second  World  War  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

32  381  HISTORY  OF  AFRICA  TO  1850 

A study  of  the  origin  of  man  in  East  Africa:  the  development  of 
African  civilization  with  emphasis  on  the  empires  of  Egypt,  Axum, 
Kush,  Ghana,  Mali,  Songhai,  Lunda-Luba,  and  Zimbabwe;  African 
trade  contracts  with  Asia,  Europe,  North  America. 

32  382  AFRICA  SINCE  1850 

A continental  survey  of  Africa  from  1850  to  1938,  including  discus- 
sion of  the  European  takeover.  European  expansion  and  con- 
quest, the  colonial  period,  and  African  reactions  to  colonialism. 

32  384  HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN  NEAR  EAST 

A survey  from  1815  to  the  present  which  traces  the  decline  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  rises  of  Nationalism,  and  the  Arab-lsraeli  con- 
flict. 

32  391  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  RUSSIA 

A Study  of  Russian  history  from  the  Kievan  and  Mongolian 
periods  through  the  Appanage  Age  and  the  rise  of  Imperial  Czar- 
dom 

32  392  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  RUSSIA 

This  survey  traces  the  rise  and  decline  of  monarchy  since  Peter 
the  Great,  Russia’s  external  expansion,  and  the  revolutions  of 
1905  and  1917. 


32  442  HISTORY  OF  BOSTON 

A Study  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  Boston.  Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  both  the  univer- 
sality and  uniqueness  of  the  Boston  experience. 

32  490  DIRECTED  STUDY  IN  SELECTED  HISTORICAL  TOPICS 

Independent  study  and  research  on  an  historical  topic  determin- 
ed by  the  student  In  consultation  with  his  advisor.  Registration  by 
consent  of  department  chairperson.  Required  of  all  history 
honors  candidates. 

32  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  • HISTORY 

Open  only  for  majors  in  History  who  meet  Cooperative  Education 
Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit  will 
be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning  contract, 
supervised  by  the  department,  is  successfully  completed.  A max- 
imum of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be 
appplied  toward  the  major. 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

This  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  administered  by  the  following 
four  Departments: 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  Gail  Arnold,  Chairperson 
Public  Service,  Alan  Balboni,  Chairperson 
Psychology,  Arthur  O’Shea,  Chairperson 
Sociology,  Estelle  Disch,  Chairperson 

HUMAN  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

The  major  in  Human  Services  is  intended  to  serve  students  who 
are  considering  careers  or  graduate  work  in  various  aspects  of 
human  services:  social  work,  hospital  work,  work  with  the  mental- 
ly retarded  or  ill,  work  in  rehabilitation  of  the  alcohol  or  drug  ad- 
dicted, and  work  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  major  is  interdisciplinary,  reflecting  the  interdisciplinary 
nature  of  work  in  this  field  which  includes  such  diverse  areas  as 
counseling  with  individual  clients,  managing  agencies,  and  broad 
level  policy-making  about  human  services  delivery. 

Students  choosing  this  major  are  offered  an  informative, 
analytical,  and  practical  overview  of  the  field,  aimed  at  helping 
them  make  appropriate  choices  regarding  the  careers  they  will 
pursue  upon  graduation.  Since  the  field  of  human  services  is 
broad,  majors  are  required  to  take  a wide  range  of  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  choosing  a concentration  within  the  major.  Anyone  want- 
ing more  information  or  advice  about  this  new  major  is  invited  to 
contact  the  chairperson  of  any  of  the  following  departments: 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  Psychology,  Public  Service, 
or  Sociology. 


32  393  HISTORY  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION  SINCE  1917 

After  brief  treatment  of  the  final  phase  of  the  Imperial  Regime  and 
: the  Provisional  Government,  the  course  will  survey  the  political, 
i,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  history  of  the  U.S.S.R.  from  1917  to 
I the  present. 

I 32  395  EARLY  EAST  ASIAN  CIVILIZATION 

A study  of  the  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic  institutions 
of  traditional  China  and  Japan  and  concurrent  developments  in 
; Korea  and  Southeast  Asia. 

32  396  CONTEMPORARY  EAST  ASIAN  CIVILIZATION 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  transformation  of  China  and  Japan 
since  1800  and  its  impact  upon  Korean  and  Southeast  Asia. 

32  411  SEMINAR  ON  COMPARATIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.S. 
AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

A Study  of  selected  sources  andlopics  in  the  social,  cultural  and 
intellectual  history  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
Course  includes  discussion,  meeting,  readings,  and  guided  in- 
dependent research. 


The  objectives  of  this  program  are:  (1)  To  prepare  students  for 
human  services  careers,  (2)  To  provide  professional  development 
through  an  interdisciplinary  approach,  (3)  To  prepare  people  for 
further  graduate  work  in  Social  Services,  Public  Administration, 
Social  Work,  or  Social  Psychology,  (4)  To  prepare  people  with  the 
ability  to  respond  to  changing  social  environments,  and  (5)  To 
train  people  to  meet  the  rising  needs  of  the  new  Department  of 
Social  Services. 

PREREQUISITES 

Psychology  101  Introduction  to  Psychology  3 

Sociology  201  Introduction  to  Sociology  3 

Political  Science  101  American  Government  3 

Economics  101  Economics  I 3 

12  sh. 

CORE  CURRICULUM  (all  required  courses) 

Sociology  246  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion of  Human  Services  3 

Interdisciplinary  249  Intervention  Techniques  3 

Sociology  251  Social  Welfare  3 
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Abnormal  Psychology 
Techniques  of  Interviewing 
and  Counseling 
Theory  and  Principles  of 
Public  Management 
Government  Fiscal  Policies 
and  Budget  Control  _ 

PROFESSIONAL  CONCENTRATIONS 


Psychology  403 
Psychology  41 1 

Public  Service  301 

Public  Service  403 


3 

3 

3 

3 


21  sh. 


Students  will  be  required  to  choose  a professional  concentration 
as  part  of  their  major  and  must  select  four  courses  within  their 
concentration  (see  lists  of  possible  courses  for  each  concentra- 
tion). Students  will  be  carefully  advised  in  the  choice  of  concen- 
tration courses  to  ensure  that  courses  chosen  for  the  concentra- 
tion will  have  relevance  to  the  students'  professional  development. 
Students  In  Human  Services  will  be  advised  by  faculty  members 
In  the  department  of  their  chosen  concentration  and  will  be 
signed  out  for  graduation  by  the  chairperson  of  that  department. 
Concentrations  and  sponsoring  departments  include  the  following: 


THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION 

Sponsoring  Department;  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for 
Men  and  Women.  Choose  four  of  the  following  (with  advisor’s  ap- 
proval): 

Recreation  281  Recreation  and  Leadership 

Recreation  251  Recreation  tor  Groups  with  Special 

Needs 

Psychology  321  Psychology  of  Exceptional  (Special 

Needs)  Children 

Psychology  211  Psychology  of  Aging 

Sociology  255  Aging  in  America 


Required  Practicum: 

Recreation  459  Practicum  and  Seminar  in  Thera- 

peutic Recreation  and  Geron- 
tology 


COMMUNITY  RESIDENCE  TRAINING 

Sponsoring  Department:  Psychology.  Choose  four  of  the  follow- 
ing (with  advisor’s  approval): 


Psychology  201 
Psychology  202 
Psychology  220 
Psychology  408 

Psychology  250 

Psychology  404 
Sociology  205 
Economics  103 


Developmental  Psychology  I 
Developmental  Psychology  II 
Social  Psychology 
Psychology  of  Vocational  Develop- 
ment 

Psychology  of  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Dependency 

Psychology  of  the  Public  Offender 
Crime  and  Delinquency 
Accounting  Principles  I 


Required  Practicum: 

Psychology  470  Practicum  in  Psychology 

(3  credits  of  Psychology  498  may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  require- 
ment.) 


MENTAL  HEALTH 

Sponsoring  Department:  Psychology, 
ing  (with  advisor’s  approval): 


Choose  four  of  the  follow- 


Psychology  201 
Psychology  202 
Psychology  211 
Psychology  212 
Psychology  250 

Psychology  333 
Psychology  401 
Psychology  404 
Psychology  405 
Sociology  257 


Developmental  Psychology  I 
Developmental  Psychology  II 
Psychology  of  Aging 
Coping  with  Stress 
Psychology  of  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Dependency 

Interracial  Group  Experience 
Theories  of  Personality 
Psychology  of  the  Public  Offender 
Psychological  Testing 
Sociology  of  Mental  Health  and 
Illness 


Sociology  219 


Sociology  301 
Recreation  352 


African  American 
Studies  408 

Required  Practicum: 

Psychology  470 


Sociology  of  Deviance  and  Social 
Control 

Social  Interaction 
Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Geron- 
tology 

African-American  Personality  Traits 
and  Group  Dynamics 


Practicum  in  Psychology 
(3  credits  of  Psychology  498  may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  require- 
ment.) 


CORRECTIONS 

Sponsoring  Department:  Public  Service.  Choose  four  of  the 
following  (with  advisor’s  approval): 


Sociology  205 
Criminal  Justice  321 
Sociology  260 
Psychology  404 
Sociology  219 


Required  Practicum: 

Criminal  Justice  494 


Crime  and  Delinquency 
Correction  Adminstration 
Sociology  of  Correction 
Psychology  of  the  Public  Offender 
Sociology  of  Deviance  and  Social 
Control 


Supervised  Internship  in  Criminal 
Justice. 


(3  credits  of  Public  Service  498,  Sociology  498,  or  Psychology  498 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement.) 


ADMINISTRATION 

Sponsoring  Department:  Public  Service.  Choose  four  of  the 
following  (with  advisor’s  approval): 


Public  Service  401 


Political  Science  316 
Psychology  230 
Management  398 


Sociology  217 
Required  Practicum 

Sociology  252 
Sociology  253 
Psychology  470 


Collective  Bargaining  (public  sector 
labor  relations) 

Public  Administration 
Organizational  Psychology 
Principles  and  Practices  in  Person- 
nel Administration 
Sociology  of  Complex  Organizations 
(choose  one) 

Practicum  in  Social  Welfare  I 
Practicum  in  Social  Welfare  II 
Practicum  in  Psychology 


(3  credits  of  Public  Service  498,  Sociology  498,  or  Psychology  498 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement.) 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Sponsoring  Department: 
(with  advisor’s  approval) 
Sociology  254 
Sociology  255 
Sociology  208 
African  American 
Studies  302 
Sociology  310 
African  American 
Studies  301 
Sociology  203 
Sociology  205 
Sociology  206 
Sociology  210 
Sociology  213 
Sociology  219 
Sociology  220 
Sociology  257 
Sociology  260 
Anthropology  220 
Psychology  211 
Psychology  212 
Psychology  250 


Sociology.  Choose  four  of  the  following 


Child  Welfare 
Aging  in  America 
Marriage  and  the  Family 
The  African-American  Family 


The  Community 

African  American  Institutions 


E 


Social  Stratification 

Crime  and  Delinquency 

Race  Relations 

Urban  Sociology 

Sociology  of  Health  Care 

Social  of  Deviance  and  Social  Control 


Psychology  333 
Recreation  352 


Social  Problems 

Sociology  of  Mental  Health  and  lllnes 
Sociology  of  Corrections 
Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Boston 
Psychology  of  Aging 
Coping  with  Stress 
Psychology  of  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Dependency 

Interracial  Group  Experience 
Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Geron- 
tology 
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Required  Practicum  • (choose  one) 

Sociology  252  Practicum  in  Social  Welfare  I 

Sociology  253  Practicum  in  Social  Welfare  II 

(3  credits  of  Sociology  498  may  be  used  to  fulfill  this  requirement.) 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES 

The  College  Initiated  interdisciplinary  courses  in  the  academic 
year  1979  - 1980  to  better  serve  the  diverse  interests  and  needs  of 
Its  students.  The  first  two  courses  to  be  Incorporated  in  the  cur- 
riculum are  Interdisciplinary  213  (Arts  and  Ideas),  a course  offered 
by  the  Art,  Philosophy  and  Music  departments  and  Inter- 
disciplinary 249  (Intervention  Techniques)  offered  by  the 
Sociology  and  Psychology  departments. 

13  213  ARTS  AND  IDEAS 

This  course  may  be  applied  as  one  of  the  requirements 
in  Group  III  of  the  Humanities,  as  well  as  to  the  major  or  minor  in 
art,  music  or  philosophy. 

A team-taught,  interdisciplinary  approach  to  art,  music  and 
philosophy  as  modes  of  human  expression.  Through  an  examina- 
tion of  these  modes  in  particular  periods  of  cultural  history,  the 
student  will  develop  an  understanding  of  each  form  of  human  ex- 
pression. 


The  following  electives  are  advised  for  students  proficient  in 
Spanish: 

24  435  Spanish  American  Literature 
24  436  Caribbean  Culture 

24  438  Spanish  American  Civilzation 

Or  any  course  approved  for  inclusion  by  the  Latin  Amerian 
Studies  Advisor. 

MINOR 

The  Latin  American  Studies  minor  is  designed  for  students  in- 
terested in  broadening  their  understanding  of  the  historical- 
cultural  development  of  the  people  of  Latin  America.  It  is  par- 
ticularly suited  for  cross-discipline  studies  for  the  liberal  arts  stu- 
dent and  for  those  in  management,  public  service,  or  public  ad- 
ministration who  plan  to  deal  with  this  region  and  its  people  dur- 
ing their  careers.  Twenty-one  (21)  semester  hours  will  be  required 
for  a minor. 

REQUIRED  COURSES  (21  S.H.) 

32  371  History  of  Latin  America  to  1825:  The  Colonial  Period 
32  372  History  of  Latin  America  since  1825:  The  National  Period 

25  251  Regional  Geography  of  Latin  America 
25  455  Problems  in  Latin  America 

27  209  Prehistory  and  Cultures  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
OR 

27  211  Native  People  of  South  America 

Six  semester  hours  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French  or  competen- 
cy approval 


13  249  INTERVENTION  TECHNIQUES 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101.  A survey  of  intervention  techniques 
including:  psychotherapy,  counseling,  institutional  care,  com- 
munity organizing,  community  treatment  (half  way  houses,  group 
houses,  etc.)  advocacy  casework,  self-help,  information  and  refer- 
ral, group  process,  chemotherapy,  etc. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Michael  G.  Mensolan,  Jr.,  Director 

In  1966,  the  Latin  American  Studies  major  was  the  first  inter- 
disciplinary major  introduced  in  the  Boston  State  College  cur- 
riculum. The  major  is  designed  to  deepen  the  student’s  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  the  cultural-historical  heritage  of  the 
peopie  of  Latin  America.  Thirty-six  (36)  semester  hours  are  required, 
for  a major  and  twenty-one  (21)  for  a minor  in  the  field.  All  major 
and  minor  students  must  fulfill  the  requirement  for  completing  six 
semester  hours  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  French  or  a competen- 
cy equivalent  approved  by  the  Foreign  Language  Department. 

MAJOR 

REQUIRED  COURSES  (15-21  S.H.) 

32  371  History  of  Latin  America  to  1825:  The  Colonial  Era 
32  372  History  of  Latin  American  since  1825:  The  National 
Period 

25  251  Regional  Geography  of  Latin  America 
25  455  Problems  in  Latin  America 
27  209  Prehistory  and  Cultures  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
OR 

27  211  Native  Peoples  of  South  America 

Six  semester  hours  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French  or  competen- 
cy approval. 

ELECTIVES 

01  210  Slavery  in  the  Americas 

01  310  The  African-American  Experience  in  the  West  Indies 
03  318  Art  of  Native  American  (“American  Indian  Art”) 

34  313  Politics  of  Developing  Areas 

32  411  Seminar  in  Comparative  History  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America 


MANAGEMENT 

Miller  C.  Lovett,  Chairperson 

Associate  Professors  Lovett,  Nelson 
Assistant  Professor  Saluti 


The  Management  Department  offers  an  upper  division  program  in 
which  majors  and  minors  are  completed  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  preceded  by  the  completion  of  general  education 
and  prerequisite  requirements  in  the  lower  division  (freshman- 
sophomore)  years.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  awarded. 
The  program  offered  seeks  to  prepare  students  for  management 
careers  in  private  business  and  industry,  in  local,  state  or  federal 
government,  in  entrepreneurial  enterprises,  or  for  graduate 
studies  in  management  and  related  disciplines.  It  provides  a 
broad  view  of  the  management  profession  and  of  the  impact  of 
other  disciplines  on  this  field  through  combining  general  educa- 
tion with  courses  in  management  and  related  disciplines. 
Students  who  elect  this  program  as  their  major  are  encouraged  to 
complete  a minor  in  a related  discipline,  or  an  interdepartmental 
contract  minor  supporting  their  specific  career  objectives  or 
graduate  study  plans. 

Management  majors  and  minors  must  officially  register  at  the 
Management  Department  Office  (Fifth  Floor  Faculty  Building) 
and  must  counsel  with  faculty  members  in  the  formulation  of  an 
academic  program  designed  to  meet  the  student’s  career  objec- 
tives. The  Management  Department  encourages  transfers  from 
community  colleges  and  other  accredited  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 


MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS:  The  major  in  Management  requires  the 
completion  of  36  semester  hours,  the  core  courses  being  as 
follows:  (30  semester  hours) 


•Economics  102 
Management  301 
•Management  305 
Management  306 
Management  312 
Economics  103 
•Economics  104 


Principles  of  Economics  II 
Principles  of  Management 
Business  Systems 
Business  Law  I 
Marketing 

Accounting  Principles  I 
Accounting  Principles  II 
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Mathematics  115  Computer  Science  and  Information 

Systems 

‘Economics  308  Finance  I 

‘Management  410  Operations  Management  I 

‘These  courses  have  prerequisites,  some  of  which  can  be  met  by 
general  education  requirements,  others  by  Management  core 
courses. 

In  addition,  students  must  take  two  related  (elective)  courses  (6 
semester  hours)  as  follows:  (1)  at  least  one  other  Management  of- 
fering; (2)  one  course  may  be  selected  from  a designated  list 
available  in  the  Management  Department  of  offerings  in  other 
departments. 

MINOR  REQUIREMENTS:  The  minor  in  Management  requires  the 
completion  of  21  semester  hours,  the  core  courses  being  as 
follows:  Economics  102,  103;  Management  301,  305,  306.  In  addi- 
tion, students  must  take  two  related  (elective)  courses.  Especially 
recommended  are  Management  312  and  398.  Economics  104  and 
English  435  are  also  acceptable. 

16  301  PRINCIPLES  OF  MANAGEMENT 

The  basic  management  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  direct- 
ing, and  controlling  are  examined  from  theoretical  and  applied 
perspectives.  Alternative  management  styles  are  reviewed  for 
their  effects  on  motivation,  morale,  and  decision-making  pro- 
cesses in  a variety  of  business  and  industrial  organizations. 

16  305  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

Prerequisite:  Management  301.  The  design  and  use  of 
management/business  systems  will  be  examined  from  the  view- 
point of  the  manager  as  end-user.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  an 
acquisition  of  fundamental  aspects  of  business  systems 
analysis,  design,  and  implementation. 

16  306  BUSINESS  LAW  I 

This  course  introduces  the  study  of  business  law,  including  com- 
mon law  and  statutes  as  sources  of  law,  the  Federal  and  State 
Court  systems,  the  law  of  contracts,  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  as  it  pertains  to  sales  and  commercial  paper,  fundamentals 
of  torts,  personal  and  real  property,  and  bailments. 

16  307  BUSINESS  LAW  II 

Prerequisite:  Management  306.  This  course  examines  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  modern  business  association,  including  a com- 
parative study  of  corporations,  partnerships,  trusts  and  other 
unincorporated  associations,  the  law  of  agency  and  employment, 
and  secured  transactions. 

16  311  MARKETING  FOR  NON  PROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  of  management 
with  the  basic  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
marketing,  the  dynamics  of  the  processes  involved,  and  its  limita- 
tions—with  special  emphasis  on  the  application  of  marketing 
techniques  in  non-profit  situations.  Management  312  (Marketing) 
is  suggested  for  those  who  want  to  be  employed  in  the  marketing 
of  goods  or  services  for  profit.  Management  311  is  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  work  in  one  of  the  non-profit  sectors  such  as 
health  care,  government,  law  enforcement,  or  education. 

16  312  MARKETING 

A Study  of  the  marketing  system,  emphasizing  the  interrelation- 
ships between  the  business  firms  and  consumers,  government 
and  economic  institutions.  The  course  focuses  on  marketing 
functions  and  activities  in  the  business  firm:  market  research  and 
analysis,  product  development,  advertising,  sales  and  distribu- 
tion. 

16  313  PROMOTION/CONSUMER  BEHAVIOR 

A study  of  the  place  of  promotion  management  within  marketing 
management.  Course  includes  examination  of  the  institutional 
nature  of  promotion,  consideration  of  the  effect  of  environmental 


factors  on  the  management  of  promotion,  and  delineation  of  the 
factors  within  the  promotional  mix  over  which  the  promotional 
manager  has  control.  The  student  is  also  given  a framework  for 
understanding  the  contributions  of  the  behavioral  sciences  (i.e., 
social  responsibility)  to  current  models  of  consumer  behavior  and 
consumerism. 


16  320  REAL  ESTATE  PRINCIPLES 

Beginning  with  that  vocabulary  basic  to  a sound  knowledge  of 
real  estate,  this  course  presents  a complete  study  of  definitions 
of  real  estate  terminology.  Listings,  listing  contracts,  purchase 
and  sales  agreements,  legal  problems  and  suggestions  for  “clos- 
ing deals”  will  all  be  included  in  class  discussions.  A case  study 
approach  will  be  used  to  give  the  student  a feeling  of  having  par- 
ticipated in  an  actual  real  estate  experiment. 

16  398  HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 

Prerequisites:  Management  301  and  a minimum  of  60  semester 
hours  completed  toward  a B.A.  or  B.S.  degree.  A survey  of  current 
and  emerging  principles  and  practices  in  personnel  adminstra- 
tion  such  as  recruiting  and  employment,  classification,  training 
and  development,  promotion,  termination,  retirement,  wage  and 
salary,  benefits,  safety,  and  security.  Course  will  also  include  the 
impact  of  pertinent  federal  and  state  laws  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Case  studies  from  representative  business,  industrial, 
government,  and  social  agencies  will  be  utilized. 

16  410  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  120,  15  semester  hours  of  Manage- 
ment courses,  and  75  semester  hours  toward  degree.  A study  of 
the  application  of  management  principles  and  practices  to 
operating  systems  for  products  or  services,  including  planning 
and  control,  plant  design,  capacity  analysis,  scheduling,  inven- 
tory, quality  control,  safety,  and  personnel  administration. 

16  420  SMALL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Prerequisites:  completion  of  21  semester  hours  of  the  manage- 
ment major  and  90  semester  hours  toward  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  A study  of  the  application  of  management  principles  and 
practices  to  the  development  and  management  of  small  business 
enterprises  in  both  goods  producing  and  service  industries,  in- 
cluding legal,  financial,  marketing,  and  tax  considerations. 

16  475  MANAGEMENT  POLICY  SEMINAR 

Prerequisite:  Management  410.  For  seniors  only,  this  course  is 
designed  as  a final  exposure  to  the  various  conceptual  and  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  study  of  management.  Through  the  use  of 
management/business  policy  cases,  the  student  will  move  from  a 
broad  overview  of  the  management  arena  to  concentration  on  a 
specific  topic  of  interest.  Students  will  research  individual  topics 
and  report  on  their  findings. 

16  490  SPECIAL  TOPICS  • MANAGEMENT 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  21  semester  hours  from  manage- 
ment courses,  and  90  semester  hours  toward  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  Selected  topics  from  contemporary  management  pro- 
blems, practices,  issues  or  new  developments  in  profit  and  non- 
profit organizations  will  be  discussed. 

16  492  INDEPENDENT  STUDY/RESEARCH 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  a minimum  of  21  semester  hours 
from  required  management  major  courses,  and  90  semester  hours 
toward  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Open  only  to  seniors,  by  per- 
mission and  agreement  of  the  concerned  faculty  members  and 
program  director,  this  course  involves  independent  study  or 
research  on  a topic  determined  by  the  student  in  consultation 
with  the  supervising  faculty  member  or  program  director. 
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16  494  SUPERVISED  INTERNSHIP 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  a minimum  of  21  semester  hours 
from  required  management  major  courses,  and  90  semester  hours 
toward  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Open  only  to  seniors,  by  per- 
mission of  the  management  program  advisor,  this  course  requires 
full-time  employment  (minimum  of  30  hours  per  week)  in  a 
management-trainee  capacity  for  8 weeks  earning  3 semester 
hours  credit  or  for  16  weeks  earning  6 semester  hours  credit. 
Placement  will  be  made  in  business,  industrial,  governmental  or 
educational  organizations  willing  to  provide  a variety  of 
managerial  experiences  and  supervision  by  a practicing  manager. 
Attendance  and  participation  in  bi-weekly  seminars  and  a sum- 
mary report  of  the  work  experience  are  required. 

16  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  - (MANAGEMENT) 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Management  who  meet  Cooperative 
Education  Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours 
of  credit  will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning 
contract,  supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  com- 
pleted. A maximum  of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of 
which  may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 

MATHEMATICS 

John  R.  Nee,  Chairperson 

Professors  Bennett,  Davidson,  Freyre,  Herda,  Kass,  Klein,  Pa- 
quette. 

Associate  Professors  Ault,  Donovan,  Greely,  Kime,  Mueller,  Nee, 
Witthoft. 

Assistant  Professors  Jaffe,  McCarthy.  Prendergast,  Stick, 
Truesdell. 

Instructor  Wallace 

Mathematics  and  Science,  which  are  the  basis  of  technology, 
have  a claim  on  the  attention  of  every  citizen.  Mathematics, 
especially,  emphasizes  the  search  for  critical  standards,  the  ef- 
fort to  distinguish  what  is  enduring  from  what  is  transitory,  and  the 
patient  construction  of  theory.  Thus,  in  many  areas,  to  think  at  all 
is  to  think  like  a mathematician. 

To  help  students  develop  this  capacity  and  to  prepare  them  for 
career  goals,  the  mathematics  department  offers  courses  in  pure 
and  applied  mathematics,  mathematics  education,  and  computer 
science.  The  programs  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

A minimum  of  36  hours  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  All  21  hours  in  Group  I 

(b)  3 hours  in  Group  II 

(c)  A minimum  of  12  hours  in  Group  III,  including  a least  one 
additional  400  level  course. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

All  mathematics  majors  must  consult  with  the  Department  Chair- 
person in  order  that  an  advisor  may  be  assigned  to  help  plan  a pro- 
gram of  study.  Mathematics  203  and  204  should  be  taken  in  the 
sophomore  year. 

All  mathematics  majors  are  urged  to  take  a course  in  computer 
science,  as  well  as  Physics  101  and  102. 

j Students  who  have  free  electives  and  plan  to  continue  the  study 
j of  mathematics  at  the  graduate  level  are  encouraged  to  elect  as 
' many  as  possible  of  the  following  Group  III  courses:  Mathematics 

I 203,  407,  409,  410,  411,  412,  415,  and  416. 

I 

i Students  who  plan  to  enter  secondary  school  teaching  should 
i choose  electives  from  among  Mathematics  203,  252,  301 , 306,  335, 
400,  408,  410,  and  416. 


Students  interested  in  the  fields  of  applied  mathematics  should 
choose  electives  from  among  mathematics  203,  250t,  252f,  400, 
402,  409,  413,  416,  425,  and  441. 

Students  who  plan  a specialty  in  computer  science  should 
choose  electives  from  among  Mathematics  250t,  252t,  253t,  352, 
400,  402,  403,  409.  416,  and  425. 

Prospective  candidates  for  the  life  insurance  industry  should 
choose  courses  from  among  Mathematics  253,  302,  303,  400,  402, 
and  409. 

MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 

A minimum  of  21  hours,  to  be  selected  from  Group  I through 
Group  IV. 

An  elementary  education  major  who  wishes  to  minor  in 
mathematics  is  advised  to  choose  courses  from  among 
Mathematics  103,  109,  110,  120,  220,  or  224,  225,  226,  227,  250t, 
252t,  and  301. 

MATHEMATICS  COURSE  GROUPINGS 

‘Group  I:  *“106,  204,  205,  206,  314,  416 
‘Group  II:  306,  411,  415 

Group  III:  203,  211,  250f,  252t,  253f,  301,  302,  303,  306, 

308,  309,  335,  340,  352,  400,  402,  403,  407,  408,  409,  410,  411,  412, 
413,  415,  425,  440,  441,  490,  498. 

Group  IV:  102,  103,  104,  105,  109,  110,  120 
Group  V:  224,  225,  226,  227 

Group  VI:  096,  098,  101,  115,  150,  220,  268,  316,  326,  353,  355,  356, 
358,  360,  363,  450,  452,  455,  491 

tOnly  one  may  be  taken  toward  a major  or  minor  in  mathematics. 
‘Students  may  fulfill  group  requirements  according  to  the 
catalog  in  effect  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  or  any  succeeding 
catalog. 

“‘The  prerequisite  for  this  course  can  be  met  by  a careful  selec- 
tion of  general  education  requirements. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  MINOR 

A minimum  of  21  hours  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

1. A  student  must  complete  mathematics  355  (Assembly 
Language  Programming)  and  at  least  one  of  the  following: 
Mathematics  352  (Advanced  FORTRAN)  or  353  (Advanced 
COBOL.) 

2.  Remaining  courses  must  be  selected  from  the  following  list: 
“18  115  Computer  Science  and  Information  Systems 
“18  150  Fundamental  Computer  Concepts 

18  250  Computer  Programming  with  BASIC 
18  252  FORTRAN  Programming 
18  253  COBOL  Programming 
18  268  Systems  Analysis  and  Design 
18  356  Quantative  Approaches  to  Decision  Making 
18  358  Computer  Analysis  of  Data 
18  360  Data  Structures  and  Algorithm  Design 
18  363  Data  Base  Systems 
18  450  Non-Numeric  Processing 
18  452  Stochastic  Models 
18  455  Advanced  Assembly  Language 
18  491  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Science 
18  498  Cooperative  Education  Program 
“Only  one  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  for  credit  toward  a 
computer  science  minor. 

THE  HONORS  PROGRAM 

Students  who  show  a marked  aptitude  in  mathematics  will  be  in- 
vited to  join  the  Honors  Program.  To  graduate  with  honors  in 
mathematics,  students  must  do  independent  work  in  Math  490 
under  the  supervision  of  a department  member. 
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tNot  open  to  mathematics  majors. 

t18  096  BASIC  MATHEMATICS 

A review  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  for  students  not  ready  for  col- 
lege mathematics.  Admission  by  recommendation  of  an  advisor. 

t18  098  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA 

A review  of  beginning  algebra  covering  polynominals.  and  in- 
cluding algebraic  and  graphic  solutions  of  linear  and  quadratic 
equations. 

t18  101  MATHEMATICAL  PERSPECTIVES  I 

The  nature  of  mathematics  in  the  modern  world  as  shown  by  ex- 
ploring the  process  of  mathematical  thinking  and  some  of  its 
results  and  applications. 

^18  102  MATHEMATICAL  PERSPECTIVES  II 

A continuation  of  Mathematics  101. 

118  103  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 

Topics  studied  include  algebraic  manipulations,  equations,  func- 
tions, exponentials,  and  logarithms, 

18  104  PRECALCULUS  MATHEMATICS 

Inequalities,  graphs,  trigonometric,  rational,  and  exponential 
functions. 

18  105  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 

Geometry  of  the  plane  and  3-space  in  coordinate  and  vector  style, 
conic  sections,  parametric  equations,  and  curve  tracing. 

18106  CALCULUS  I 4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  104,  (The  prerequisite  can  be  met  by  a 
careful  selection  of  the  general  education  requirements.)  Limits, 
continuity,  differentiation,  and  applications  of  the  derivative, 

t18  109  ELEMENTARY  PROBABILITY  AND  APPLICATIONS 

Basic  concepts  and  techniques  of  probability  with  application, 

t18  110  SURVEY  OF  CALCULUS  I 

Introduction  to  the  basic  ideas  of  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  with  emphasis  on  applications.  Some  knowledge  of 
algebra  and  graphs  is  assumed. 

18  115  COMPUTER  SCIENCE  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Introduction  to  electronic  data  processing  systems  including 
hardware,  systems  analysis  and  design,  applications,  program 
design  and  a survey  of  programming  languages. 

t18  120  BASIC  STATISTICS 

Introduction  to  descriptive  statistics,  probability,  and  statistical 
inference;  a knowledge  of  elementary  algebra  is  assumed. 

18  150  FUNDAMENTAL  COMPUTER  CONCEPTS 

Introduction  to  computing.  Flow  charting,  computer 
characteristics,  programming  in  a hypothetical  machine 
language,  overview  of  algorithmic  languages.  Exercises  run  on 
computer. 

18  203  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  104  or  equivalent.  Real  vector  spaces, 
dimension,  orthogonality.  Systems  of  linear  equations,  deter- 
minants, matrices  and  linear  transformations.  Should  be  taken  in 
sophomore  year. 

18  204  INTRODUCTION  TO  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  106.  Integers,  Polynomials,  fields,  ex- 
tensions, real  and  complex  numbers,  using  set  notation.  Should 
be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 

18  205  CALCULUS  II  4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  106.  The  concept  of  area  and  integral, 
the  calculus  of  transcendental  and  trigonometric  functions. 


18  206  CALCULUS  III  4 S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  205.  Infinite  sequences  and  series; 
partial  derivatives  and  multiple  integrals, 

18  211  SET  THEORY  AND  LOGIC 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  106.  Sets,  logic,  function  and  number 
systems. 

t18  220  BASIC  MODERN  MATHEMATICS 

Set  operations,  numeration  systems,  real  number  arithmetic 
operations  and  properties,  number  theory  and  informal  geometry, 

t18  224  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  NUMBER  SYSTEMS  I 

Logic,  elementary  set  theory,  numeration,  and  the  construction 
and  properties  of  the  natural  numbers  and  integers. 

t18  225  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  NUMBER  SYSTEMS  II 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  220  or  224.  Construction  of  the  ra- 
tionale and  the  reals.  Elementary  number  theory,  modular  number 
systems,  and  some  geometry. 

t18  226  INTUITIVE  GEOMETRY 

The  intuitive  study  of  space,  planes,  lines,  and  figures  as  sets  of 
points  with  their  properties,  coordinate  geometry  and  the  basic 
concepts  of  measurement. 

t18  227  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  220  or  225.  The  basic  ideas  and  struc- 
ture of  algebra  with  some  experimental  work. 

18  250  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  WITH  BASIC 

Introduction  to  the  BASIC  programming  language.  Exercises  are 
run  on  the  college  computer. 

18  252  FORTRAN  PROGRAMMING 

Introduction  to  FORTRAN  with  applications  to  scientific  pro- 
blems. Exercises  are  run  on  the  college  computer. 


18  253  COBOL  PROGRAMMING 

COBOL  (Common-Business  Oriented  Language),  including  iden- 
tification, environment,  data  and  procedure  divisions  with  ap- 
plications to  business  oriented  problems. 

18  268  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  252  or  253.  Problem  definition  and 
feasibility  studies.  Analysis,  design,  implementation,  and  evalua- 
tion of  automated  systems.  Study  of  business  systems  and  im- 
pact on  efficient  management  organization.  Case  studies. 

18  301  MATHEMATICAL  DISCOVERY 

Techniques  of  problem  solving,  appropriate  for  prospective 
teachers  but  also  beneficial  to  all  students.  Topics  are  chosen 
from  algebra,  geometry,  logic  and  number  theory. 

18  302  MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  106  or  110.  The  application  of  algebra 
to  interest,  annuities,  bonds,  investments  and  life  insurance. 

18  303  MATHEMATICS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  302.  Mathematical  theory  of  life  con- 
tingencies, mortality  tables,  annuities,  net  premiums,  reserves, 
non-forfeiture  benefits  and  gross  premiums. 

18  306  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  GEOMETRY 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  204.  An  axiomatic  treatment,  in  depth, 
of  Euclidean  and  some  non-Euclidean  geometries. 
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18  308  AFFINE  AND  PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  204.  A study  of  the  properties  of  affine 
and  projective  geometries  and  subgeometries.  Developed  by  syn- 
thetic and  analytic  methods. 

18  309  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  205.  The  history  of  elementary 
mathematics,  through  calculus.  Emphasis  on  the  major 
developments  in  the  fields  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry, 
and  on  contributions  of  noteworthy  mathematicians  and  epochs. 

18  314  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA  I 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  204.  Algebraic  structures,  emphasiz- 
ing groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  and  fields. 

t18  316  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  220  or  225.  Methods  and  materials  of 
instruction  appropriate  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  grades 
kindergarten  through  three. 

t18  326  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  220  or  225.  Methods  and  materials  of 
instruction  appropriate  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  grades 
one  through  six. 

18  335  MATHEMATICS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Topics  studied  include  number  theory,  polynomial  rings  over  the 
rational,  real  and  complex  number  fields,  fundamental  theorem  of 
algebra,  constructable  number  fields. 

18  340  PROBLEM  SOLVING  SEMINAR 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  106  (or  consent  of  instructor).  Pro- 
blems from  combinatorics,  calculus,  and  other  areas  are 
motivated,  analyzed  and  solved. 

18  352  ADVANCED  FORTRAN 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  252.  Selected  FORTRAN  topics.  Exer- 
cises and  a course  project  are  run  on  the  college  computer. 

18  353  ADVANCED  COBOL 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  253.  Advanced  COBOL  topics,  in- 
cluding direct  access  concepts  and  subprograms. 

18  355  ASSEMBLY  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMING 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  250,  252,  or  253.  Introduction  to  an 
assembly  language.  Computer  organization,  data  representation, 
branching,  loops,  and  arrays. 

18  356  QUANTITATIVE  APPROACHES  TO  DECISION  MAKING 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  115  or  252.  An  introduction  to  quan- 
titative and  computer  techniques,  used  in  decision  making. 

18  358  COMPUTER  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  120  and  252.  This  course  is  an  in- 
troduction to  the  techniques  of  data  reduction  and  statistic  error 
analysis.  The  presentation  is  developed  from  a practical  point  of 
view. 

18  360  DATA  STRUCTURES  AND  ALGORITHM  DESIGN 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  252.  This  course  covers:  Concept  of 
Data  Type;  Sequential  File  Structure,  Sorting  of  Arrays,  with  per- 
formance considerations;  Sorting  Sequential  Files.  Recursive 
Algorithms,  Dynamics  Data  Structures.  Programming  exercise  is 
run  on  the  Mass.  State  College  System  Cyber  72  Computer. 

18  363  DATA  BASE  SYSTEMS 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  253.  Study  of  evolving  data  base 
technology,  management  models,  data  base  integrity,  security, 
privacy,  and  performance. 


18  400  PROBABILITY 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  205.  Properties  of  the  probability  set 
functions,  conditional  probability,  independence,  stochastic  pro- 
cesses, distributions  and  expectations  of  random  variables,  and 
limiting  distributions. 

18  402  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS  I 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  205.  A broad  introduction  to  classical 
methods.  Topics  from  probability,  frequency  distributions, 
hypothesis  testing  and  estimation,  correlation,  a regression. 

181  403  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS  II 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  402.  Limiting  distributions, 

distribution-free  statistics,  analysis  of  variance,  and  multiple 
regression. 

18  407  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA  II 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  314.  A continuation  of  Mathematics 
314,  with  topics  chosen  from  among  groups,  rings,  fields,  and 
linear  algebra  at  the  opinion  of  the  instructor, 

18  408  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMBER  THEORY 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  204.  Elementary  properties  of  integers, 
the  Euclidean  algorithm,  divisibility,  congruence  and  diophantine 
equations,  and  number-theoretic  functions. 

18  409  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  206.  First  and  second  order  differential 
equations,  linear  differential  equations  with  constant  coeffi- 
cients, singular  solutions,  and  physical  applications. 

18  410  TOPOLOGY 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  206,  204.  Point-set  topology,  in- 
cluding topics  such  as  topologies,  continuity,  connectivity,  com- 
pactness, separtation  axioms,  and  metric  spaces. 

18  411  REAL  ANALYSIS  I 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  206,  204.  Sequences,  series, 
elements  of  metric  topology,  monotone  and  continuous  real- 
valued functions  of  a real  variable. 

18  412  REAL  ANALYSIS  II 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  411.  The  Riemann  and  Riemann- 
Stieltjes  integrals,  series  and  sequences  of  functions. 

18  413  INTRODUCTION  TO  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  409.  Curvilinear  coordinations, 
transformations,  vector  and  scalar  fields,  partial  differential 
equations  and  applications. 

18  415  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  206,  204.  Complex  numbers,  analytic 
functions,  contour  integrals,  and  complex  series. 

18  416  ADVANCED  CALCULUS 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  206,  204.  Differentiation  and  integra- 
tion of  functions  of  several  variables  and  of  vector  fields  through 
Stokes  theorem;  power  series. 

18  425  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  205  and  252.  Finding  zeros  of  func- 
tions, numerical  differentiation,  numerical  integration,  and 
numerical  solutions  of  ordinary  differential  equations. 

18  440  TOPICS  IN  ABSTRACT  MATHEMATICS 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  206,  204.  Abstract  topics  in 
mathematics  not  usually  covered  in  formal  coursework  as  a 
preparation  for  students  to  do  independent  work  in  their  field  of 
interest. 
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18  441  TOPICS  IN  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  206,  204.  Applied  mathematical 
topics  not  usually  covered  in  formal  course  work  as  a preparation 
for  students  to  do  independent  work  in  their  field  of  interest. 

18  450  NON  NUMERIC  PROCESSING 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  250  or  252.  Manipulation  of  character 
strings  and  analysis  of  natural  language  text.  Processing  of 
non-numeric  data.  Structure  and  characteristics  of  a string  pro- 
cessing language.  Programming  exercises  are  run  on  the  college 
computer. 

18  452  STOCHASTIC  MODELS 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  250  or  252.  Planning  and  designing 
stochastic  models.  Generating  pseudorandom  numbers  and 
stochastic  variates.  Study  of  computer  models  for  simulating 
business,  economics,  queing,  inventory  and  scheduling  systems. 
Structure  and  characteristics  of  a special  purpose  simulation 
language.  Programming  exercises  are  run  on  the  college 
computer. 


plus  a year  of  clinical  education  in  a school  of  medical 
technology  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  are  conducted  so  that  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  requirements  for  a BSMT  degree  from  Boston 
State  College  are  fulfilled. 

The  specific  courses  that  are  required  include  a minimum  of  16 
semester  hours  in  chemistry  and  16  semester  hours  in  biology 
plus  one  semester  of  college  level  mathematics  or  its  equivalent. 

When  the  student  has  fulfilled  these  requirements  in  addition  to 
those  required  by  the  College  for  the  granting  of  the  degree,  ap- 
plication is  made  to  an  approved  hospital  school  for  a calendar 
year  of  clinical  training.  The  College  grants  30-32  semester  hours 
credit  for  this  clinical  internship.  Selection  of  candidates  for  each 
hospital  school  is  made  by  the  educational  coordinator  at  the 
hospital  after  a personal  interview  and  transcript  evaluation  of 
the  student's  academic  record. 

Upon  completion  of  all  these  requirements,  application  may  be 
made  to  the  Board  of  Registry  to  take  a qualifying  examination  to 
become  a registered  medical  technologist. 


18  455  ADVANCED  ASSEMBLY  LANGUAGE 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  355.  COMPASS  assembly  language  for 
Control  Data  CYBER  systems. 

18  490  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Department  Chairperson.  This  course  re- 
quires each  student  to  do  independent  work  in  his  field  of  interest 
in  mathematics. 

18  491  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Department  Chairperson  or  Instructor. 
This  course  explores  an  advanced  topic  in  computer  science  and 
may  be  taken  more  than  once  so  long  as  the  topics  differ.  Topics 
might  be  from  among  artificial  intelligence,  mini  and  micro  pro- 
cessors, simulation,  data  communications,  systems  program- 
ming, and  theory  of  programming  languages. 

18  498  COOPERTIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Mathematics  or  minors  in  Computer 
Science  who  meet  Cooperative  Education  Program  eligibility  re- 
quirements. Six  semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  awarded  for  each 
work  period  in  which  a learning  contract,  supervised  by  the 
Department,  is  successfully  completed.  A maximum  of  12 
semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be  applied 
toward  the  major  or  minor. 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Marie  Tierney,  Director 

Medical  Technology  programs  are  offered  at  the  upper  division 
level  and  are  built  on  a two-year  sequence  of  prerequisite 
behavioral  and  natural  sciences.  Students  must  achieve  a 
minimum  grade  of  2.5  in  the  prerequisite  courses  and  a minimum 
cumulative  average  of  2.0  in  order  to  be  considered  for  these  pro- 
grams. Satisfactory  completion  of  the  prerequisite  does  not 
guarantee  admission  into  the  Health  Professions  programs,  since 
these  programs  are  highly  competitive  and  enrollment  is  limited. 

Science  courses  taken  prior  to  five  years  of  the  admission  date 
will  not  be  accepted  for  credit;  however,  students  may  elect  to 
take  approved  challenge  examinations  for  credit.  The  General 
Education  requirements  of  Boston  State  Coilege  must  be  met 
before  graduation. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  stated  by 
the  Board  of  Registry  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists.  The  academic  requirements  include  94-96  semester 
hours  of  education  at  Boston  State  College.  These  three  years, 


07  103-104  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  ORIENTATION 
SEMINARI,II  OSH. 

Required  of  all  majors  in  medical  technology.  Designed  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  an  understanding  of  the  professional  ob- 
jectives and  his/her  role  in  medical  technology.  Course  includes 
discussion,  hospital  experiences,  and  selected  readings. 


07  493-494  CLINICAL  INTERNSHIP  I,  II  30-32  S.H. 

Required  of  all  medical  technology  majors.  Admission  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Educational  Coordinator  of  an  approved 
hospital  school  of  medical  technology  and  college  director  of  the 
program.  This  training  is  under  the  supervision  of  a qualified  staff 
in  an  accredited  school  of  medical  technology. 


Curriculum  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical 
Technology 


Semester  I Credit  Hours 


23  101  English  Composition  3 

10  101  Principles  of  Chemistry  4 

06  101  or  107  Principles  of  Botany  4 

18  109  Elementary  Probability  and  Application  3 


Semester  II 

23  102  English  Composition  3 

10  102  Principles  of  Chemistry  4 

06  102  or  108  Principles  of  Zoology  4 

Hum  ities  Elective  3 

Semester  III 

23  103  or  104  Effective  Speech  or  Test  3 

10  205  Quantitative  Chemistry  4 

06  303  Histology  & Hist.  Techniques  4 

06  303  Anatomy  & Physiology  I 4 

06  213  Social  Science  Elective  3 

Semester  IV 

10  207  Organic  Chemistry  4 

06  214  Anatomy  & Physiology  II  4 

Social  Science  Elective  3 

Social  Science  Elective  3 

Humanities  Elective  3 

Semester  V 

06  312  Medical  Microbiology  4 

Humanities  Elective  3 

Humanities  Elective  3 

Social  Science  Elective  3 

Free  Elective  3-4 

Semester  VI 

12  101  College  Physics  I 4 

Humanities  Elective  3 

Humanities  Elective  3 
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Social  Science  Elective  3 

Free  Elective  3-4 

Suggested  Free  Electives 

Electives  may  be  selected  from  the  offerings  in  any  department. 
The  courses  listed  below  should  be  considered: 


12  102 

College  Physics  II 

4 

18  120 

Basic  Statistics 

3 

10  305 

Biological  Chemistry 

4 

06  401 

Genetics 

4 

06  403 

Human  Genetics 

3 

06  311 

Hematology 

4 

06  410 

Parasitology 

4 

MUSIC 

Edward  J.  FitzPatrick,  Jr.,  Chairperson 

Professor  FitzPatrick 
Associate  Professor  Dyer 

Assistant  Professors  Boron,  Fagerholm,  Hoose,  Koury,  Walters 

The  music  program  is  designed  to  offer  students  opportunities 
either  to  initiate  or  to  expand  their  musical  experiences  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways.  Guidance  is  available  to  students  in  listening  tech- 
niques and  the  literature  of  music,  in  theoretical  and  composi- 
tional studies,  and  in  the  skills  necessary  for  practical  perfor- 
mance. 

MINOR  REQUIREMENTS:  To  graduate  as  a music  minor  the  stu- 
dent must  accumulate  18  hours  of  credit  and  fulfill  the  following 
minimum  requirements:  9 semester  hours  of  music  theory,  3 
semester  hours  in  a performing  course,  and  the  remaining 
semester  hours  in  music  courses  of  the  student’s  choice.  The 
course  taken  to  fulfill  the  Humanities  requirement  (Music  201  or 
205)  may  not  be  counted  toward  the  minor.  Music  411  is  recom- 
mended for  those  preparing  to  teach  the  kindergarten-primary 
level,  and  Music  422  for  those  preparing  to  teach  at  the  elemen- 
tary level.  Class  Piano  (Music  435)  is  strongly  suggested  for  both 
Elementary  and  Kindergarten-Primary  majors. 

13  213  ARTS  AND  IDEAS 

A team-taught,  interdisciplinary  approach  to  art,  music  and 
philosophy  as  modes  of  human  expression.  Through  an  examina- 
tion of  these  modes  in  particular  periods  of  cultural  history,  the 
student  will  develop  an  understanding  of  human  expression.  This 
course  may  be  applied  as  one  of  the  requirements  in  Group  III  of 
the  Humanities,  as  well  as  to  the  major  or  minor  in  art,  music,  or 
philosophy.  (Sponsored  by  the  Departments  of  Art,  Music  & Philosophy.) 


36  101  MUSIC  THEORY 

Basic  fundamentals,  scale  system  melody,  rhythm,  intervals, 
chord  construction  and  analysis  are  learned  through  writing, 
sight-singing,  and  dictation. 

36  102  ELEMENTARY  HARMONY  AND  MUSICIANSHIP 

Prerequisite:  Music  101.  A continuation  of  music  theory  into  har- 
monic progressions  and  the  foundations  of  the  harmonic  craft. 

36  201  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

Basic  listening  techniques  introduce  students  to  significant 
music  features  in  a wide  range  of  styles  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present.  Through  extensive  class  listening,  students  gain  an 
awareness  of  the  works  of  the  great  composers. 

36  203  INTERMEDIATE  HARMONY  AND  MUSICIANSHIP  I 

Prerequisite:  Music  102.  The  applications  of  basic  theory  and  har- 
mony into  vocal  writing  and  elementary  instrumental  writing. 


36  204  INTERMEDIATE  HARMONY  AND  MUSICIANSHIP  II 

Prerequisite:  Music  203.  Arranging  extended  harmonies  and  the 
analysis  of  the  literature  continue  the  development  of  musician- 
ship. 

36  205  BASIC  STUDIES  IN  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  music  through  an  analysis  of  structural  pro- 
cedures. A broad  range  of  music  will  be  selected  for  intensive 
listening  experiences.  Ability  to  read  music  is  not  required. 
Recommended  for  music  minors. 

36  241  COLLEGE  CHORUS  1 S.H. 

The  study  and  performance  of  choral  literature  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  contemporary  period.  Course  involves  perfor- 
mance at  college  functions  and  the  presentation  of  concerts.  May 
be  taken  for  a maximum  of  seven  semesters. 

36  242  STAGE  BAND  1 S.H. 

Rehearsal  and  performance  of  “Big  Band”  arrangements  from  the 
“swing”  era  up  through  the  present  time.  Will  enhance  students’ 
interest  in  jazz. 

36  243  MUSICAL  ENSEMBLES  1 S.H. 

Coaching  in  small  instrumental  ensembles,  including  an  Early 
Music  consort  of  instruments  and  voices  and  various  chamber 
music  groupings.  Proficiency  in  note  reading  required.  Permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

36  301  ADVANCED  HARMONY  AND  MUSICIANSHIP  I 

Prerequisite:  Music  204.  Compositional  techniques  are  applied  to 
vocal  scoring  and  orchestration  with  emphasis  upon  transposi- 
tion and  modulation. 

36  302  ADVANCED  HARMONY  AND  MUSICIANSHIP  II 

Prerequisite:  Music  301.  Form  and  analysis  with  contrapuntal 
writing  continue  to  develop  the  harmonic  sense. 

36  335  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

Developments  in  the  history  of  American  music  from  the  time  of 
the  New  England  hymnodists  (the  Pilgrims)  to  the  present,  in- 
cluding jazz  and  show  music. 

36  402  MUSICIANSHIP  - COMPOSITION 

Prerequisite:  Music  302.  All  the  learning  and  experience  of  the 
developing  abilities  to  think  in  music  are  capped  in  a creative 
musical  work  of  the  student’s  choosing  for  vocal  or  instrumental 
group.  If  possible,  performance  of  the  composition  will  be  real- 
ized. 

36  411  MUSIC,  KINDERGARTEN  ■ PRIMARY 

A study  of  materials  and  methods  suitable  for  the  use  at  the 
kindergarten  - primary  level. 

36  422  MUSIC,  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

A Study  of  materials  and  methods  suitable  for  use  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades. 

36  433  MASTERPIECES  OF  MUSIC 

Representative  works  from  the  entire  span  of  music  history  will 
be  studied  and  evaluated  as  independent  works  of  art  and  as  ex- 
pressions of  their  age. 

36  435  CLASS  PIANO 

A practical  group  approach  to  the  piano,  in  which  music  fun- 
damentals, reading  piano  music,  learning  to  harmonize  and  ac- 
company melodies,  transposition  and  improvisation  develop 
essential  keyboard  skills.  Recommended  for  music  minors  and 
kindergarten  - primary  majors.  May  be  taken  for  more  than  one 
semester. 
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36  440  MUSIC  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

A Study  of  trends  in  contemporary  music  and  their  relationship  to 
social  and  political  trends  in  this  century. 

36  444  RUSSIAN  MUSIC 

Music  from  the  time  of  Catherine  the  Great  to  the  present  will  be 
studied. 

36  445  THE  PIANO  AND  ITS  LITERATURE 

A general  culture  elective  open  to  all  students  with  no  prere- 
quisite. A study  of  styles  and  interpretations,  from  the  Baroque  to 
the  modern  periods,  with  parallel  listening  to  a great  amount  of 
piano  literature.  Course  also  develops  an  understanding  of  the 
position  and  importance  of  the  piano  in  the  history  of  music 
through  a study  of  its  creative  use  by  composers  and  musicians. 

36  446  THE  SYMPHONY 

Intended  for  those  individuals  who  wish  to  further  their 
understanding  of  music  as  an  art  by  enhancing  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  symphonic  literature.  The  course  is  to  serve 
as  a guide  to  the  symphonic  literature  most  frequently  heard  in 
performance,  broadcasts,  and  recordings. 

36  490  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MUSIC 

Directed  study  and  research  on  an  approved  topic  in  music  for  up- 
perclassmen in  consultation  with  an  advisor. 

36  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  • MUSIC 

Open  only  for  minors  in  Music  who  meet  Cooperative  Education 
Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit  will 
be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning  contract, 
supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  completed.  A max- 
imum of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be 
applied  toward  the  minor. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Henry  Mariani,  Chairperson 

Associate  Professors  Demakes,  Mariani 
Instructor  Warren 

Both  major  and  minor  programs  are  offered  in  conjunction  with 
the  Biology  and  Regional  Studies  Departments  under  the  heading 
of  Natural  Science. 

A student  who  majors  in  Natural  Science  is  eligible  for  certifica- 
tion as  a General  Science  Specialist,  with  Massachusetts 
Teacher  Certification. 

The  major  in  Natural  Science  usually  is  taken  with  a secondary 
education  minor.  The  following  courses  are  required:  ‘Biology 
107  and  108,  or  Biology  101  and  102;  ‘Chemistry  101  and  102  or 
Chemistry  107  and  108;  Physics  and  Physical  Sciences  101  and 
102,  or  Physics  and  Physical  Sciences  251;  and  Regional  Studies 
101. 

A minor  in  Natural  Science  may  be  earned  by  completing  the 
following  courses:  Biology  101  and  102,  Chemistry  107  and  108, 
and  Physics  and  Physical  Sciences  103  and  104. 

For  course  descriptions,  consult  the  listings  of  the  separate 
departments. 

‘These  are  recommended  for  those  majors  who  wish  to  continue 
their  studies  in  science  after  graduation. 

NUCLEAR  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Henry  Mariani,  Director 

Three  years  are  spent  at  Boston  State  College  in  courses  which 
give  the  student  the  theoretical  background  needed  to  complete 


the  fourth  clinical  year  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  bac- 
calaureate degree. 

The  school  is  affiliated  with  hospitals  which  have  American 
Medical  Association  and/or  American  Registry  of  Radiologic 
Technologists  approval.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  semester 
the  student  will  apply,  through  the  program  chairperson,  for 
hospital  affiliation.  A 2.5  in  all  science  courses  will  be  minimal  for 
consideration  and  recommendation  for  appointment  to  a hospital 
position. 

When  the  fourth  year  is  satisfactorily  completed  (evaluation  will 
be  made  by  the  hospital  staff  and  the  director),  the  student  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  B.S.  degree  from  Boston  State  College  with 
a major  in  Nuclear  Medical  Technology.  Graduates  are  then  eligi- 
ble for  examination  for  certification  by  the  Registry. 

Sophomores  applying  for  acceptance  into  this  program  must  be 
interviewed  by  the  evaluating  committee  during  their  fourth  or 
fifth  semester  at  the  college. 

11  209-210  READINGS  IN  NUCLEAR  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

1 S.H.-1  S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Students  must  have  been  accepted  into  the  program 
to  take  this  seminar.  The  course  will  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  scope  of  Nuclear  Medical  Technology  and 
its  applications  in  hospital  situations.  Using  readings  and  texts, 
the  course  will  attempt  to  survey  the  field  of  tests  and  equipment 
with  which  the  student  will  be  working  during  the  clinical  year. 

11  493-494  CLINICAL  INTERNSHIP  IN  NUCLEAR  MEDICINE  I,  II 

15  S.H.-15  S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Student  must  have  completed  90  semester  hours  or 
more  by  the  starting  time  of  the  internship.  Admission  in  this 
course  will  be  permitted  only  for  those  students  who  have  accep- 
tance into  the  training  program  of  an  approved  hospital  by  the 
Educational  Coordinator  of  the  hospital  and  the  additional  ap- 
proval of  the  college  program  director.  Training  will  be  carried  out 
in  all  of  the  registry  required  areas  under  the  supervision  of  an  ac- 
credited Nuclear  Medical  Department. 


Curriculum  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nuclear 
Medical  Technology 


Semester  1 

Credit  Hours 

23  101 

English  Composition  1 

3 

06  107 

Principles  of  Botany 

4 

10  101 

Principles  of  Chemistry  1 

4 

18  109 

Elementary  Probability  and  Application 

3 

Social  Services  Elective 
Semester  II 

3 

23  102 

English  Composition  II 

3 

06  108 

Principles  of  Zoology 

4 

10  102 

Principles  of  Chemistry  II 

4 

Social  Sciences  Elective 
Semester  III 

3 1 

06  213 

Anatomy/Physiology  1 

4 

10  205 

Quantitative  Analysis 

4 

18  120 

Basic  Statistics 

3 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

Social  Sciences  Elective 

3 

At  the  end  of  the  third  semester  the  student  will  present  his  or  her 
record  to  the  committee  for  consideration  for  acceptance  to  the 
program.  A grade  of  2.5  is  required  in  all  science  courses  for  ac- 
ceptance into  the  hospital  internship  part  of  the  program.  Accep- 
tance at  this  time  is  conditional  on  maintain  ing  the  proper  grade 
point  average  during  the  junior  year. 

Semester  IV  Credit  Hours 

06  214  Anatomy/Physiology  II  4 

10  207  Basic  Organic  Chemistry  4 
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Humanities  Elective  3 

Social  Sciences  Elective  3 

Humanities  Elective  3 

Semester  V 

10  307  Radiochemistry  4 

12  103  College  Physics  I 4 

11  209  Readings  in  Nuclear  Med.  Tech.  I 1 

Humanities  Elective  3 

Social  Sciences  Elective  3 

Suggested  Free  Elective: 

18  250  Programming  with  BASIC  3 

Semester  VI 

10  308  Radiation  Protection  3 

12  104  College  Physics  II  4 

10  305  Biological  Chemistry  4 

11  210  Readings  in  Nuclear  Med.  Tech.  II  1 

Humanities  Elective  3 


Students  who  do  not  comply  will  be  denied  admission  to  the  nurs- 
ing major  and,  as  of  July  2,  will  be  removed  from  the  list  of  incom- 
ing students. 

REGISTERED  NURSES 

Registered  nurses  must  meet  the  same  requirements  as  all  other 
students;  in  addition,  they  must  submit  their  nursing  school 
transcripts,  three  letters  of  recommendation,  and  pass  NLN 
Challenge  Exams  in  Pharmacology,  Pediatrics,  and  Medical- 
Surgical  Nursing.  Also,  students  may  elect  to  exempt  from 
Anatomy  & Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Medical  Microbiology, 
through  NLN  Challenge  Exams  only.  These  examinations  are  of- 
fered through  the  Program  of  Continuing  Education  at  Boston 
State  College. 

Application  must  be  tiled  through  the  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege System  and  an  appointment  made  with  the  nursing  program 
representative  in  the  Office  of  the  Program  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, 


Senior  Year 

A twelve-month  internship  in  an  approved  hospital  will  make  up 
the  last  year  of  training,  Instruction  and  clinical  application  as  set 
out  by  the  A,M.A,  will  be  followed.  Supervision  by  the  hospital 
staff  and  the  program  director  from  Boston  State  College  will  be 
carried  out. 

11  493  Clinical  Internship  I 15 

11  494  Clinical  Internship  II  15 


NURSING 

Anne  K.  Kibrick,  Chairperson 

Professors  Kibrick,  Anderson,  Portnoy 
Associate  Professor  Gendrop 

Assistant  Professors  Brown,  Fries,  Goshdigian,  Saperstein 
Instructors  DeCristofaro,  Hennessey,  Lewis,  Merrow,  Zeisel 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 
IN  NURSING 

The  Nursing  Major  is  an  upper  division  sequence  consisting  of  54 
semester  hours  of  nursing  courses,  as  specified  by  the  Depart- 
ment, leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing.  A total  of 
128  earned  semester  hours  is  required  for  this  degree. 

The  program  is  fully  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Registration,  which  authorizes  the  operation  of  nursing  programs 
awarding  the  first  professional  degree.  The  nursing  major  is  ac- 
credited by  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  the  official  ac- 
cediting  body  for  schools  of  nursing. 

PRE-NURSING 

Prerequisite  courses  to  the  nursing  major  are  listed  below. 
Students  must  achieve  at  least  a grade  of  2.5  (C-f  if  transfer)  in 
each  of  the  asterisked  (*)  courses.  Applications  to  the  nursing 
major  are  taken  each  January  for  admission  the  following 
September.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  pre-nursing  program  does 
not  guarantee  admission  to  the  upper-division  nursing  sequence, 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS  PLEASE  NOTE:  All  prerequisites  must  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  Spring  term.  Application  must  be  filed 
through  the  Massachusetts  State  College  System  and  an  appoint- 
ment scheduled  with  the  Admissions  Office,  Boston  State  Col- 
lege, prior  to  January  1. 

UPPER-DIVISION  NURSING 

The  sequence  of  nursing  courses  are  listed  below.  Students  will 
take  the  NLN  Achievement  Tests  and  will  be  required  to  pay  for 
them. 

All  upper  division  nursing  students  must  present,  no  later  than 
July  1,  their  malpractice  insurance  policy  and  their  completed 
Physical  Examination  Report  to  the  Nursing  Department. 


PRE-NURSING  SEQUENCE 


English  101 
•Biology  101 
•Chemistry  107 
•Mathematics  103 


Freshman  Year 

English  Composition  I 
Biology  I 

Introduction  to  Chemistry  I 

College  Algebra 

Social  Science  Requirement 


English  102 
•Biology  102 
•Chemistry  108 
•Psychology  101 


English  Composition  II 
Biology  II 

Introduction  to  Chemistry  II 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Social  Science  Requirement 


•Biology  213 
•Psychology  201 
•Sociology  201 


Sophomore  Year 

Anatomy  & Physiology  I 
Developmental  Psychology  I 
Introduction  to  Sociology 
Humanities  Requirement 
Humanities  Requirement 


•Biology  214 
•Biology  314 
•Psychology  202 
•Chemistry  200 


Anatomy  & Physiology  II 
Medical  Microbiology 
Developmental  Psychology  II 
Nutrition 

Humanities  Requirement 


•Prerequisite  Courses 

Upper  Division  Nursing  Sequence 

Junior  Year 

42  300  Introduction  to  the  Delivery  of  Health  Services 
42  301  Nursing  Process 

42  305  Health  Assessment  I 

42  302  Clinical  Applications  of  Nursing  Theory  I 
42  306  Health  Assessment  II 

Social  Science  Requirement 

Senior  Year 

42  401  Clinical  Applications  of  Nursing  Theory  II 
42  403  Professional  Issues  I 

Humanities  Requirement 

42  402  Synthesis  of  Clinical  Practice  Concepts 
42  404  Professional  Issues  II 

Humanities  Requirement 


3 

3 

4 
3 
3 

16  s.h. 

3 

3 

4 
3 

3 

16  s.h. 

4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

16  s.h. 

4 
4 
3 
3 
3 

17  s.h. 


3 
8 

4 

15  s.h. 

9 

4 

3 

16  s.h. 

10 

3 

3 

16  s.h. 

10 

3 

3 

16  s.h. 
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42  300  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DELIVERY  OF 
HEALTH  SERVICES 

Analysis  of  the  main  trends,  issues  and  problems  in  the  planning 
and  delivery  of  health  services  in  the  United  States.  Comparison 
of  urban  and  rural  models  of  health  care  delivery.  Consideration 
of  the  preparation,  utilization  and  distribution  of  health  profes- 
sionals. Emphasis  on  understanding  health  as  a value  viewed 
from  interdisciplinary  perspectives. 

42  301  NURSING  PROCESS  8S.H. 

Prerequisite;  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  pre-nursing  se- 
quence. Nursing  process  and  systems  analysis  introduced  as  the 
major  methodologies  in  nursing  practice.  The  perspective  of 
levels  of  prevention  is  viewed  as  the  rationale  for  nursing 
management.  Major  emphasis  is  the  development  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  assess  the  major  indicators  of 
an  individual’s  health  status,  and  the  development  of  the  begin- 
ning knowledges  and  skills  associated  with  strategies  to  avert  or 
manage  crises  in  individuals.  During  the  first  half  of  the  semester 
emphasis  is  placed  on  management  of  the  client  requiring  tertiary 
prevention;  during  the  second  half  management  of  the  client  re- 
quiring secondary  prevention  is  introduced.  Practicums  are  uti- 
lized for  application  of  course  content.  Concurrent  with  Nursing 
305. 

42  302  CLINICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  NURSING 
THEORY  I 9S.H. 

Prerequisites;  Nursing  300,  301,  and  305.  The  theme  of  this  course 
includes  a study  of  man,  his  needs  and  problems,  his  relation  to 
his  environment  and  the  consequent  interface  with  nursing  prac- 
tice. Nursing  Management  strategies  that  have  the  potential  for 
stimulating  a significant  positive  impact  on  man’s  health  and 
well-being  are  explored.  Theories  related  to  systems  analysis, 
crises  and  adaptation  are  applied  to  the  study  and  management 
of  individuals  hospitalized  with  health  problems  which  serve  as 
stressors  to  their  regulatory  processes.  With  the  individual  as  the 
unit  of  study,  the  interplay  between  the  individual’s  internal  and 
external  systems  are  explored.  Concepts  of  secondary  prevention 
are  further  developed  and  primary  prevention  is  introduced.  Prac- 
ticums are  utilized  for  application  of  course  content.  Concurrent 
with  Nursing  306. 

42  305  HEALTH  ASSESSMENT!  4S.H. 

Prerequisite;  Satisfactory  completion  of  pre-nursing  sequence. 
Focus  is  on  assessment,  the  first  phase  of  the  nursing  process. 
The  nursing  diagnostic  statement  is  emphasized  as  the  basis  for 
planning  nursing  management.  Basic  processes  of  health  assess- 
ment are  introduced.  Interviewing  and  history  taking  are 
presented  within  the  context  of  the  communication  process.  The 
physical  examination  techniques  of  inspection,  palpation,  per- 
cussion, auscultation,  measurement  and  instrumentation  are 
described  as  extensions  of  the  observation  process.  Systems 
analysis  of  the  subsystems  of  the  human  body  is  the  organizing 
framework  for  the  course.  Practicums  are  utilized  for  application 
of  course  content.  Concurrent  with  Nursing  301. 

42  306  HEALTH  ASSESSMENT  II  4S.H. 

Prerequisites;  Nursing  300.  301,  and  305.  The  focus  on  assess- 
ment continues.  The  utilization  of  communication  and  observa- 
tion processes  continue  with  the  addition  of  auscultation  and  in- 
strumentation to  the  repertoire  of  observation  skills.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  interpretation  of  physical  data  in  light  of  underlying 
anatomical  structure  and  physiological  processes.  Introduction 
is  made  to  radiographic  and  laboratory  assessment  as  additional 
modalities  for  client  evaluation.  Practicums  are  utilized  for  ap- 
plication of  course  content.  Concurrent  with  Nursing  302. 

42  401  CLINICAL  APPLICATION  OF  NURSING 
THEORY  II  10S.H. 

Prerequisites;  Nursing  302  and  306.  This  course  is  designed  to 
facilitate  the  student’s  entry  into  the  community  health  care 


system.  General  systems  theory  provides  the  framework  from 
which  students  examine  issues  related  to  family  and  community 
health  concepts.  Focusing  on  the  family  as  the  unit  of  study,  ma- 
jor life  crises— both  maturational  and  situational— which  impact  on 
families  throughout  the  life  span  are  examined.  Emphasis  is  on 
mobilization  of  resources  within  the  family  and  the  community  in 
order  to  maximize  physical  and  mental  potential.  Practicums  are 
utilized  for  application  of  course  content. 

42  402  SYNTHESIS  OF  CLINICAL  PRACTICE 
CONCEPTS  10S.H. 

Prerequisites;  Nursing  401  and  403.  The  student  is  provided  with 
an  opportunity  to  consolidate  the  educational  experiences  of  the 
nursing  major,  focusing  on  comprehensive  community  health 
care  as  the  synthesizing  nursing  practice  concept.  Opportunities 
are  available  to  integrate  strategies  for  all  levels  of  prevention  in 
working  with  individuals,  families  and  groups  in  community  set- 
tings. Emphasis  is  upon  the  syntheses  of  major  nursing  practice 
concepts  with  utilization  of  systems  analysis  and  consultation 
theory.  The  process  of  scientific  inquiry  is  applied  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  investigative  study  of  a clinical  problem.  The  structure 
and  process  of  community  systems  are  examined  with  emphasis 
on  the  health  care  delivery  system.  Practicums  are  utilized  for  ap- 
plication of  course  content. 

42  403  PROFESSIONAL  ISSUES  I 

Prerequisites;  Nursing  302  and  306.  Through  readings  and 
seminar  discussions,  students  engage  in  a critical  assessment  of 
the  health  care  system.  The  emergence  of  ethics  and  con- 
sumerism as  an  area  of  social  concern  among  health  practi- 
tioners and  in  health  professional  schools  is  considered  within 
the  context  of  health  as  a broad  human  and  societal  concern. 

42  404  PROFESSIONAL  ISSUES  II 

Prerequisites;  Nursing  401  and  403.  Through  readings  and 
seminar  discussions  students  engage  in  a critical  assessment  of 
nurses  and  nursing.  Power  and  authority,  decision-making, 
change  and  organizational  analysis  are  emphasized  as  ingre- 
dients in  the  development  of  strategies  toward  evolving  a more 
political  role  for  nurses  in  health  affairs. 

42  405  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

Prerequisite;  Successful  completion  of  Nursing  300,  301,  and  305 
and  approval  of  the  Chairperson,  Department  of  Nursing. 
Students  participate  in  on-going  research  or  clinical  projects, 
develop  a research  proposal,  or  expand  and  reinforce  clinical 
knowledge  and  skills  through  specifically  arranged  experiences. 

PHILOSOPHY 

R.  Eugene  Mellican,  Chairperson 

Professor  Colbert 

Associate  Professors  Moore,  O’Neill,  O’Sullivan,  Serafini 
Assistant  Professors  Joseph,  McGregor,  Mellican,  Scott 

The  study  of  philosophy  develops  the  habits  of  critical  and  in- 
dependent thinking,  sound  reasoning,  and  the  clear  expression  of 
ideas.  The  diversified  course  offerings  of  the  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment enable  students  to  examine  fundamental  issues  of  human 
experience,  to  explore  the  philosophical  bases  of  other 
disciplines,  to  deepen  their  understanding  of  themselves  and  the 
world  around  them,  and  to  apply  the  methods  and  ideas  of 
philosophy  to  their  lives  and  professions. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  courses  to  all  interested 
students  as  well  as  a program  leading  to  a minor  or  major  in 
philosophy  with  a B.A.  degree  in  Philosophy. 

The  major  in  philosophy  requires  a student  to  complete  a 
minimum  of  30  semester  hours  in  philosophy  which  must  include 
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Philosophy  105  (Greek  Philosophy).  Philosophy  203  (Logic), 
Philosophy  103  (Ethics),  and  two  of  the  four  history  of  philosophy 
courses:  Philosophy  202,  204,  205,  or  207. 

The  minor  in  philosophy  requires  a student  to  complete  a 
minimum  of  18  semester  hours  in  philosophy  which  must  include 
Philosophy  105  (Greek  Philosophy),  and  either  Philosophy  103 
(Ethics)  or  Philosophy  203  (Logic). 

All  major  programs  should  be  planned  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  Chairperson.  Academic  advising  is  stressed  by  the 
department,  and  individual  programs  are  given  careful  and  per- 
sonal attention. 

An  honors  program  in  philosophy  is  also  available.  Interested 
candidates  should  apply  to  the  Department  Chairperson. 

13  213  ARTS  AND  IDEAS 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  art,  music,  and  philosophy  as 
modes  of  human  expression.  Through  an  examinatin  of  these 
modes  in  particular  periods  of  cultural  history,  the  student  will 
develop  an  understanding  of  each  form  of  human  expression. 
This  course  may  be  applied  as  one  of  the  requirements  in  Group 
III  of  the  Humnanities,  as  well  as  to  the  major  or  minor  in  art, 
music,  or  philosophy. 

29  101  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY 

An  examination  of  the  way  philosophers  both  in  the  past  and  to- 
day have  thought  and  written  about  their  experience  of  life. 
Topics  such  as  the  essential  nature  of  the  universe,  truth  and 
freedom,  the  moral  and  political  responsibilities  of  mankind,  and 
the  aesthetic  experience  will  be  explored. 

29  103  ETHICS 

Analysis  of  what  the  great  philosophers  think  about  selected  pro- 
blems such  as  suicide,  private  property,  war,  justice,  punishment, 
and  sexual  ethics.  What  is  moral  judgment?  Are  some  things  in- 
trinsically wrong,  or  does  everyting  depend  on  circumstances?  A 
diversified  approach  will  be  used  to  enable  students  to  apply 
ethics  to  professions  such  as  law,  management,  and  medicine. 

29  104  REASONING  AND  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS 

Develops  the  ability  to  grasp  central  issues,  to  analyze  the  parts 
of  an  argument,  and  to  recognize  inferences.  Relations  such  as 
consistency  and  inconsistency  between  ideas  and  how  ideas 
have  implications  will  be  illustrated.  Short  philosophical  and 
academic  selections  will  be  supplemented  by  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  as  the  basis  for  critical  analysis. 

29  105  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY 

A study  of  the  origins  of  western  philosophy  within  the  culture  of 
ancient  Greece.  The  development  of  philosophical  thinking  will  be 
traced  from  the  Pre-Socratics  through  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristo- 
tle. The  relation  of  philosophy  to  myth  and  the  beginnings  of 
science  and  mathematics  will  also  be  examined. 

29  106  THE  PROBLEM  OF  HUMAN  EXISTENCE  IN  THE 
MODERN  WORLD 

An  investigation  of  contemporary  Continential  thinkers  on  man’s 
search  for  the  meaning  of  life,  while  confronting  the  absurd  and 
today’s  problems  of  society.  A critical  evaluation  that  addresses 
modern  existential  questions  such  as  “Who  am  I?”  “Where  did  I 
come  from?"  “Where  am  I going?”  Consideration  of  various  ex- 
istential thinkers  will  include  Soren  Kierkegaard,  Friedrich  Nietz- 
sche, and  Nobel  Prize  winners  Albert  Camus  and  Jean-Paul  Sar- 
tre. 

29  107  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES 

A philosophical  analysis  of  contemporary  issues  confronting 
mankind,  especially  as  they  give  rise  to  new  conceptions  of  what 
it  means  to  be  human.  Such  topics  as  the  influence  of  science 
and  technology  on  human  meaning,  values,  and  culture  will  be 
considered,  as  well  as  other  social,  economic,  political,  and  moral 
forces  of  change  that  shape  the  daily  world  in  which  we  live. 


29  202  CONTINENTAL  RATIONALISTS 

Beginning  with  Descartes,  the  founder  of  modern  philosophy,  this 
course  examines  the  major  rationalist  thinkers— Descartes, 
Malebranche,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz.  Their  conviction  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  understanding  everything  if  it  works  in  a 
systematic,  logical  way  (as  in  mathematics)  will  be  analyzed. 

29  203  LOGIC 

This  course  gives  rules  for  valid  reasoning,  helps  to  detect 
fallacies  in  advertising  and  propaganda,  discusses  techniques 
for  giving  clear  definitions,  and  helps  to  deal  with  abstractions. 
Discussions  will  also  provide  some  basic  notions  in  scientific  in- 
vestigation. 

29  204  MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHY 

Major  thinkers  from  St.  Augustine  to  William  of  Ockham,  in- 
cluding St.  Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Arabian  philosophers,  and 
Duns  Scotus  will  be  studied.  Typical  problems  include  the  dif- 
ference betvyeen  philosophy  and  theology,  the  existence  of  God. 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  free  will,  general  ideas,  and  the  nature  of 
physical  objects. 

29  205  BRITISH  EMPIRICISTS 

A study  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  who  stressed  the 
experimental  (as  opposed  to  the  mathematical)  side  of  modern 
philosophy  and  science.  Their  moral  and  political  theories  will 
also  be  analyzed. 

29  207  KANT  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PHILOSOPHY 

After  an  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  this  course  ex- 
amines the  diverse  nineteenth  century  thinkers  and  intellectual 
movements  which  are  the  historical  and  intellectual  origins  of 
many  ideas  that  gave  rise  to,  and  still  largely  define,  the  present 
age. 

29  210  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  203  or  permission  of  instructor.  Teaches 
the  students  how  to  reason  and  think  precisely  and  creatively 
through  a study  of  truth-functional  logic  and  quantification 
theory.  Some  interesting  philosophical  aspects  of  set  theory  may 
also  be  considered. 

29  211  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY 

Explores  alternative,  and  often  conflicting,  theories  interpreting 
history  and  its  nature.  This  course  investigates  history  as  a 
science,  the  problem  of  historical  knowledge,  truth,  fact,  and  ob- 
jectivity in  history. 

29  302  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ARTS 

Prerequisites:  Two  courses  in  the  humanities  and  one  in 
philosophy.  What  is  the  essential  nature  of  art?  What 
psychological  satisfactions  can  be  derived  from  artistic  creation 
and  appreciation?  What  is  the  relationship  of  criticism  to  the 
arts?  Examples  from  all  the  arts — that  is,  from  the  plastic  arts 
(painting,  sculpture,  graphics)  architecture,  music,  dance,  film, 
literature— are  used  in  order  to  have  a particular  referent  in  the 
discussions. 

29  303  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  morality  and  politics,  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  state,  between  the  state  and  other 
social  forms.  The  sources  and  limits  of  political  obligation  will  be 
considered,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  the  state,  the  nature  of 
law.  civil  disobedience,  and  revolution. 

29  304  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY 

A history  of  American  philosophy  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present,  from  Franklin.  Edwards.  Jefferson  to  Peirce.  Dewey. 
James.  Contemporary  issues  in  American  social  philosophy  will 
be  studied 
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29  305  MEDICAL  ETHICS 

An  examination  of  crucial  moral  challenges  which  have  emerged 
from  the  biological  revolution— abortion,  euthanasia,  genetic 
manipulation.  Should  man  create  new  forms  of  life?  Should  peo- 
ple be  kept  alive  artificially?  What  are  the  personal  and  profes- 
sional moral  obligations  of  medical  personnel? 

29  306  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

Investigates  the  nature  of  religious  experience,  religious 
arguments  and  religious  language,  the  problem  of  evil,  and  such 
questions  as:  Can  we  prove  the  existence  of  God?  Does  religion 
still  matter  in  a changing  universe? 

29  307  THIRD  WORLD  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

An  examination  of  the  metaphysical,  epistemological,  and 
ethical  positions  of  thinkers  such  as  Gandhi,  Fanon,  Nkrumah, 
Guevera,  and  Mao  Tse  Tung. 

29  308  ORIENTAL  PHILOSOPHY 

The  course  covers  the  major  philosophies  of  India,  China,  and 
Japan  - Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Zen.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  show  how  each  philosophy  is  rooted  in  its  own 
culture.  Slides,  films,  tapes,  and  guest  speakers  are  frequently 
used  throughout  the  course  in  an  attempt  to  give  background  to 
the  material.  If  desired,  some  selected  meditational  techniques 
will  be  demonstrated.  The  required  reading  consists  of  primary 
source  material. 

29  309  MARXIST  PHILOSOPHY 

Are  all  social,  cultural,  and  legal  institutions  predetermined  by 
the  economic  structure?  How  do  contradictions  in  society  in- 
fluence history?  What  are  the  differences  between  the  theories  of 
Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin,  Trotsky,  Mao? 

29  310  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy.  This  course  examines  the 
nature  and  limitations  of  knowldege,  the  nature  of  perception  and 
cognition,  and  the  relation  of  thought  to  experience. 

29  311  METAPHYSICS 

A study  of  being  and  such  fundamental  problems  of  being  as 
causation,  contingency,  and  change.  The  rejection  of 
metaphysics  by  Kant  and  several  contemporary  philosophers  will 
be  considered. 

29  313  BUSINESS  ETHICS 

Applies  the  principles  and  theories  of  ethics  to  the  problems  of 
business  and  industry.  Important  moral  issues  in  business 
management  and  practice  will  be  discussed.  Uses  case  studies  of 
the  application  and  consequences  of  ethical  theories. 

29  314  PHENOMENOLOGY 

Examination  of  a contemporary  European  movement  which  aims 
at  a scientific  description  of  human  experience  as  lived  and 
develops  a unique  method  to  deal  with  consciousness  and  its 
experience.  Readings  selected  from  Phenomenology’s  founder. 
Edmund  Husserl,  and  other  modern  Phenomenologists. 

29  315  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  305  for  students  acquiring  a minor 
in  Legal  Studies.  A critical  examination  from  a philosophical 
perspective  of  traditional  and  contemporary  theories  on  the 
nature,  function,  and  limits  of  law.  Topics  to  be  considered  in- 
clude: the  definition  of  law,  an  analysis  of  basic  legal  concep- 
tions, the  forms  and  logic  of  legal  reasoning,  the  nature  of  a legal 
system,  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  laws,  law  and  justice,  and 
the  relationship  between  law,  coercion,  and  morality. 

29  403  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

Examines  educational  philosophy  in  relation  to  its  ethical, 
metaphysical,  and  epistemological  perspectives  and  evaluates 


some  of  the  philosophies  that  claim  to  be  a basis  for  education; 
e.g..  realism,  existentialism,  pragmatism  and  naturalism. 

29  404  SEMINAR  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  philosophy.  One  or  two  selected 
topics  will  be  treated  in  depth.  Topics  will  vary  from  semester  to 
semester. 

29  480  DIRECTED  RESEARCH  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  required  courses  for  the  major. 
Specialized  research  with  a faculty  member.  Must  be  taken  before 
PH490.  Prior  consent  of  faculty  member  needed. 

29  490  HONORS  SEMINAR  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

Prerequisite:  29  480.  The  study  area  will  be  determined  by  the  stu- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  department  chairman  and  faculty 
member  involved  in  directing  the  required  reading  and  honors 
paper.  By  arrangement. 

29  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  - PHILOSOPHY 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Philosophy  who  meet  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit 
will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning  contract, 
supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  completed.  A max- 
imum of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be 
applied  toward  the  major. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION, 
RECREATION,  AND  DANCE  FOR  WOMEN 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION, 
RECREATION,  AND  DANCE  FOR  MEN 

Gail  B.  Arnold,  Chairperson 

Department  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance  for 
Women. 

Peter  A.  Saitta,  Chairperson 

Department  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance  for 
Men 

Professors  Bazzano,  Corcoran,  Cummings,  DeAngelis,  Farrell, 
Goldman 

Associate  Professors  Roncarati,  Squires,  Haslett 

Assistant  Professors  Larsen,  Luscotoff,  McNamara,  Saitta, 
Webb,  Arnold,  Borne,  Parker,  Pappalardo 

Open  to  all  students  on  an  elective  basis. 

The  elective  graded-credit  program  of  basic  instruction  in 
physical  education  activities  is  offered  cooperatively  by  the 
Departments  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance  for  j 
Men  and  Women.  This  program  features  a wide  variety  of  physical  j 
education  activities  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  knowledge,  skill 
development,  fitness,  and  carry-over  needs  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent. 

Although  a student  may  elect  no  more  than  four  physical  educa- 
tion activities  courses  for  credit  during  his  or  her  college  career, 
he  or  she  may  continue  to  elect  activity  courses  for  no  credit. 

The  following  courses  each  carry  one  semester  hour  credit  and 
meet  two  hours  each  week. 

44  101  Soccer 
44  102  Basketball 
44  103  Softball 
44  104  Volleyball 
44  105  Squash 
44  106  Wrestling 
44  107  Weight  Training 
44  108  Gymnastics 
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44  109  Lacrosse 
44  110  Swimming 
44  112  Golf 
44  113  Handball 
44  114  Badminton 
44  116  Physical  Conditioning 
44  122  Sailing 
44  123  Fencing 
44  124  Beginning  Tennis 
44  125  Advanced  Tennis 
44  126  Advanced  Life  Saving 
*44  127  Water  Safety  Saving 
44  128  Riflery 

44  130  Gymnastics  Moderne 
44  133  Advanced  Riflery 
44  145  Self  Defense/Conditioning 
**44  177  Archery:  Theory  and  Lab 
**44  178  Fencing:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  119  Folk  and  Square  Dance  Calling 
48  121  Disco  and  Social  Dance 
48  132  Advanced  Modern  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  141  Tap  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  143  Jazz:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  144  Ballet:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  164  Modern  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
**48  174  Folk  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
**48  175  Square  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 

*Carries  two  semester  hours  credit— prerequisite:  44  126,  plus 
current  Red  Cross  swimmer’s  certificate. 

**Carries  V2  SH  credit. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation  & Dance  for 
Men  and  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and 
Dance  for  Women  jointly  offer  a degree  program  with  a broad 
spectrum  of  academic  offerings  involving  professional  prepara- 
tion in  the  fields  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
Physical  Education  majors  have  an  opportunity  to  select  from 
eight  fields  of  specialization: 

MAJOR  — Track  Options  (Areas  of  Specialization) 

I.  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  School 

II.  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School 

III.  Physical  Education  — Athletic  Training 

IV.  Physical  Education  in  Business  and  Industry 

V.  Physical  Education  — Dance 

VI.  Physical  Education  — Recreation 

VII.  Physical  Education  & Recreation  for  the  Handicapped 

VIII.  Physical  Education  — Health 

MINOR  — Students  majoring  in  any  major  field  of  specialization 
may  select  from  the  following  minors: 

I.  Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  School 

II.  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School 

III.  Recreation 

IV.  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for  the  Handicapped 

V.  Coaching 

VI.  Dance 

VII.  Health 

Students  must  meet  all  college  and  departmental  requirements 
prior  to  registration  in  all  practicum  courses,  the  Internship  in 
Recreation,  and  Student  Teaching. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR  — TRACK  I 

Specialization:  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary 
School 

Advisors:  Dr.  Corcoran,  Dr.  Cummings,  Dr.  Haslett,  Professor  Far- 
rell, Professor  Parker,  Professor  Arnold,  Professor  Borne,  Pro- 
fessor Saitta,  Professor  Larsen,  Professor  Webb,  Dr.  Bazzano  and 
Dr.  McNamara. 

Students  selecting  this  specialization  are  responsible  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  teaching  certification  set  forth  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  including:  21  449  (Student 


Teaching  and  Seminar),  44  336  (Methods  of  Teaching  Physical 
Education  in  the  Secondary  School),  44  334-Curriculum  of  the 
Secondary  Schools,  and  30  202  (Developmental  Psychology  II). 
This  program  is  approved  by  NASDTEC,  and  all  graduates  of  the 
program  are  certified  in  over  thirty  states.  The  program  leads  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 


Core  Courses  Required:  (9  SH) 

44  100  Introduction  to  Physical  Education  (1  SH)  Theory  & Lab 
44  221  First  Aid  and  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  (2  SH) 

44  225  History  & Philosophy  of  Physical  Education 
*44  321  Physiology  of  Exercise 

‘Prerequisites:  Biology  211  (Anatomy)  and  Biology  212  (Human 
Physiology) 

Teaching  Track  — Required  Courses  (18  SH) 

44  183  Team  Sports  Practicum  (1  SH) 

44  184  Individual  Sports  Practicum  (1  SH) 

44  337  Elementary  Physical  Education:  Concepts  & Practicum 
44  406  Motor  Learning  (with  approval  of  instructor) 

44  425  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical 

44  431  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education 

48  185  Dance  Methods  & Techniques  (1  SH) 

Activity  Classes  required  (9  SH)  All  must  be  successfully  com- 
pleted prior  to  enrollment  in  respective  Practicums,  44  183,  44  184, 
48  185. 

The  following  activity  courses  carry  V2  SH  credit  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  starred  courses.  Courses  which  are  starred  carry  1 SH. 
44  138  Soccer:  Theory  and  lab  (men's  rules  req.  for  men;  elec- 
tive for  women) 

44  163  Conditioning  and  Weight  Training:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  165  Badminton:  Theory  and  Lab 

44  143  Wrestling:  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for  men;  elective  for 
women) 

44  167  Stunts  and  Tumbling:  Theory  and  Lab  (elective) 

44  168  Track  and  Field:  Theory  and  Lab 

44  169  Football:  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for  men;  elective  for 
women) 

44  171  Field  Hockey:  Theory  & Lab  (Req.  for  women;  elective  for 
men) 

44  172  Power  Volleyball:  Theory  and  Lab 
*44  173  Aquatics:  Theory  and  Lab 

*44  176  Gymnastics-Women’s  Events:  Theory  and  Lab  (req.  for 
women;  elective  for  men) 

44  177  Archery:  Theory  and  Lab  (elective) 

44  178  Fencing:  Theory  and  Lab  (elective) 

44  181  Lacrosse  (Women’s  rules):  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for 
women;  elective  for  men) 

44  182  Tennis:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  186  Golf:  Theory  and  Lab 

*44  161  Gymnastics-(Men’s  events):  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for 
men;  elective  for  women) 

44  140  Field  Sports-(Women’s  rules):  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for 
women;  elective  for  men) 

44  141  Basketball-(Women’s  rules):  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for 
women;  elective  for  men) 

44  142  Basketball-(Men's  rules):  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for  men: 
elective  for  women) 

44  144  Softball:  Theory  and  Lab 

44  180  Lacrosse  (Men’s  rules):  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for  men; 
elective  for  women.) 

*48  164  Modern  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for  women;  elec, 
for  men) 

48  174  Folk  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  175  Square  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR  — TRACK  II 

Specialization:  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary 
School  (K-8) 

Advisors:  Professor  Saitta,  Professor  Farrell. 
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Students  selecting  this  specialization  are  responsible  for  meeting 
the  requirements  for  teaching  certification  set  forth  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  including:  21  499  (Student 
Teaching  in  Physical  Education  and  Seminar),  44  431  (Tests  & 
Measurements),  and  Psychology- 201  (Developmental  Psychology 
I.) 

This  program  is  approved  by  NASDTEC  and  all  graduates  of  the 
program  are  certified  in  over  thirty  states.  The  program  leads  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Core  Courses  Required:  (9  SH) 

44  100  Introduction  to  Physical  Education  (1  SH) 

44  221  First  Aid  and  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  (2  SH) 

44  225  History  & Philosophy  of  Physical  Education 
*44  321  Physiology  of  Exercise 

"Prerequisites  Biology  211  (Anatomy)  and  Biology  212  (Human 
Physiology) 

Teaching  Track  — Required  Courses  (21  SH) 

*44  155  Analysis  of  Movement  Experiences 
44  207  Movement  Education:  An  Individualized  Approach  to 
Physical  Education 

44  337  Elementary  Physical  Education:  Concepts  & Practicum 
44  338  Procedures  for  Teaching  Dance,  Games  & Sports 
for  Children 

44  357  Practicum  in  Motor  Development  for  Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities 

44  425  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical 

44  431  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education 

"Prerequisite:  44  207  Movement  Education 

Activity  Classes  Required  (6  SH) 

All  must  be  successfully  completed  prior  to  enrollment  in  44  337 
and  44  338.  The  following  courses  carry  1 SH  credit  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  starred  courses— those  courses  starred  carry  VzSH 
credit. 

44  173  Aquatics:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  191  Introduction  to  Team  Sports  for  Elementary 
Physical  Education:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  192  Introduction  to  Elementary  Rhythms:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  193  Introduction  to  Gymnastic  Activities:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  194  Introduction  to  Individual  Activities  for  Elementary 
Physical  Education:  Theory  and  Lab 
*48  174  Folk  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
*48  175  Square  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR  — TRACK  III 

Specialization:  Athletic  Training  (Meets  the  curriculum  re- 
quirements for  the  National  Athletic  Training  Association  Cer- 
tification) 

Advisors:  Professor  Roncarati,  Professor  Borne 

This  specialization  has  been  designed  to  equip  students  with  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  prevent,  treat  and  rehabilitate 
athletic  injuries  in  all  areas  of  education  and  recreation  and  in  a 
commercial  environment. 

Core  Courses  Required:  (9  SH) 

44  100  Introduction  to  Physical  Education  (1  SH) 

44  221  First  Aid  and  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  (2  SH) 

44  225  History  & Philosophy  of  Physical  Education 
*44  321  Physiology  of  Exercise 

'Prerequisites:  Biology  211  (Anatomy)  and  Biology  212  (Human 
Physiology) 

Athletic  Training  Track  — Required  (18  SH) 

46  307  Laboratory  Aspects  of  Athletic  Training 
*46  426  Advanced  Rehabilitation  and  Treatment  of  Injuries 
46  460  Directed  Field  Work 
44  421  Kinesiology 
10  200  Nutrition  (Chemistry) 

44  156  Individual  and  Group  Conditioning 

"Prerequisite:  46  307  Laboratory  Aspects  of  Athletic  Training 


One  of  the  Following:  (3  SH) 

44  431  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education 
06  301  Drugs:  Use  and  Misuses  (Biology) 

47  340  Coaching  Baseball 
47  341  Coaching  Basketball 
47  343  Coaching  Football 
47  344  Coaching  Wrestling 
47  346  Coaching  Lacrosse 
47  347  Coaching  Soccer 

44  401  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education, 
Health,  and  Athletics 

49  403  Organization,  Supervision  and  Administration  of  Com- 
munity Schools 

Activity  Classes  Required  (3  SH) 

The  following  courses  carry  Vz  SH  credit  with  the  exception  of  the 
courses  starred— those  courses  which  are  starred  carry  1 SH 
credit. 

44  163  Conditioning  and  Weight  Training:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  143  Wrestling:  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for  men;  elect,  for 
women) 

44  168  Track  and  Field:  Theory  and  Lab 

44  169  Football:  Theory  and  Lab  (req.  for  men;  elec,  for  women) 
44  171  Field  Hockey:  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for  women;  elect,  for 
men) 

*44  176  Gymnastics-(Women’s  events):  Theory  and  Lab  (Req.  for 
women;  elec,  for  men) 

*44  161  Gymnastics-(Men’s  events)  Theory  and  Lab  (req.  for  men; 
elec,  for  women) 

44  141  Basketball-(Women's  rules):  Theory  and  Lab  (req.  for 
women;  elec,  for  men) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR  — TRACK  IV 

Specialization:  Physical  Education  in  Business  and  Industry 
Advisors:  Dr.  Corcoran,  Dr.  McNamara 

In  order  to  provide  students  with  professional  options  other  than 
teaching,  this  specialization  will  offer  an  excellent  potential  for 
employment.  The  student  who  specializes  in  Physical  Education 
in  Business  and  Industry  would  have  possible  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  Health  Clubs,  Health  Spas,  YWCA’s,  YMCA’s,  and 
many  business  and  industry-sponsored  programs. 

Core  Courses  Required:  (9  SH) 

44  100  Introduction  to  Physical  Education  (1  SH) 

44  221  First  Aid  & Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  (2  SH) 

44  225  History  & Philosophy  of  Physical  Education 
*44  321  Physiology  of  Exercise 

"Prerequisites:  Biology  211  (Anatomy)  and  Biology  212  (Human 
Physiology) 

Physical  Education  in  Business  and  Industry  Track  — 

Required  Courses  (6  SH) 

44  421  Kinesiology 
44  460  Directed  Field  Work 

Electives:  (12  SH) 

Select  four  (4)  courses  from  the  following  with  the  consent  of  an 
advisor. 

44  156  Individual/Group  Conditioning  Programs 
44  401  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education 
Health  and  Athletics 

44  425  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical 
46  307  Laboratory  Aspects  of  Athletic  Training 
*46  426  Advanced  Rehabilitation  of  Athletic  Injuries 
49  281  Recreation  & Leadership 
18  120  Basic  Statistics  (Mathematics) 

10  200  Nutrition  (Chemistry) 

44  431  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education 
"Prerequisite:  44  307  Laboratory  Aspects  of  Athletic  Training 
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Activity  Classes  Required:  (6  SH) 

44  163  Conditioning  and  Weight  Training:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  173  Aquatics:  Theory  and  Lab  (1  SH) 

Plus  4.5  additional  credits  in  Physical  Education  skill  activity  with 
the  consent  of  an  advisor. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR  — TRACK  V 

Specialization:  Dance 
Advisor:  Professor  Pappalardo 

This  track  is  designed  for  the  student  who  majors  in  Physical 
Education  with  an  interest  in  dance.  It  provides  a concentration  in 
Educational  Dance  with  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  major  areas 
of  theatrical  performance. 

The  student  who  specializes  in  this  area  would  be  prepared  to 
teach  dance  in  many  areas  of  the  private  sector.  Students  who 
wish  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  are  responsible  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  teaching  certification  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  including  21  449  (Student  Teaching  Seminar), 
21  334  (Curriculum  of  the  Secondary  Schools),  30  202 

(Developmental  Psychology  II),  and  44  431  (Tests  and 
Measurements  in  Physical  Education).  A minor  in  Secondary 
Education  is  recommended. 

Core  Courses  Required:  (9  SH) 

44  100  Introduction  to  Physical  Education 
44  221  First  Aid  and  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation 
44  225  History  & Philosophy  of  Physical  Education 
*44  321  Physiology  of  Exercise 

'Prerequisites:  Biology  211  (Anatomy)  and  Biology  212  (Human 
Physiology) 

Dance  Track  — Required  Courses  (20  SH) 

48  270  History  of  Dance 

48  277  Production  of  Movement  Related  Activities 
48  278  Choreography 
48  279  Pedagogy  of  Dance 
48  370  Practicum  in  Dance  (2  SH) 

*44  155  Analysis  of  Movement  Experiences 
44  207  Movement  Education:  An  individualized  Approch  to 
Physical  Education 

'Prerequisite:  44  207  Movement  Education 

Activity  classes  required:  (7  SH) 

The  following  courses  carry  1 SH  credit  each  with  the  exception 
of  the  starred  courses— those  courses  which  are  starred  carry  Vz 
SH  credit. 

48  132  Advanced  Modern  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  141  Tap  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  143  Jazz:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  144  Ballet:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  164  Modern  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
*48  174  Folk  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
*48  175  Square  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  192  Introduction  to  Elem.  Rhythms:  Theory  and  Lab 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TRACK  VI 

Specialization:  Recreation 

Advisors:  Dr.  DeAgelis,  Professor  Larsen 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  the  Physical  Education  major 
with  an  opportunity  to  deveiop  a concentration  in  the  field  of 
Recreation.  This  specialization  provides  opportunities  in  leader- 
ship development  through  laboratory,  field  work  and  internship 
experiences.  Through  interdisciplinary  offerings,  options  are 
available  for  students  interested  in  urban  planning,  management 
and  environmental  studies. 

Students  must  meet  the  criteria  for  a baccalaureate  degree  in- 
cluding a professional  semester  involving  two  eight  week  ses- 
sions of  non-salaried  full-time  service  in  an  approved  recreation 
agency,  community  school  or  outdoor  education  program. 


Core  Courses  Required:  (9  SH) 

44  100  Introduction  to  Physical  Education  (1  SH) 

44  221  First  Aid  & Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  (2  SH) 

44  225  History  & Philosophy  of  Physical  Education 
*44  321  Physiology  of  Exercise 

Prerequisites:  Biology  211  (Anatomy)  and  Biology  212  (Human 
Physiology) 

Recreation  Track  — Required  Courses:  (15  SH) 

49  251  Recreation  for  Groups  with  Special  Needs 

49  281  Recreation  and  Leadership 

49  405  Workshop  in  Outdoor  Education  (6  SH) 

49  481  Organization  & Administration  of  Community  Recreation 
Two  of  the  Following:  (6  SH) 

49  285  Camping  Education 
49  352  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Gerontology 
49  381  Recreation  and  the  Schools 
49  403  Organization,  Supervision  and 

Administration  of  Community  Schools 
39  301  Theory  & Principles  of  Public  Management 
25  375  Urban  Planning 
25  377  Urban  Environmental  Problems 
Activity  Classes  Required:  (6  SH) 

The  following  courses  carry  1 SH  credit  with  the  exception  of 
courses  starred— those  courses  which  are  starred  carry  Vz  SH 
credit. 

44  173  Aquatics:  Theory  and  Lab 
*44  177  Archery:  Theory  and  Lab 
*44  178  Fencing:  Theory  and  Lab 
*48  174  Folk  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
*48  175  Square  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  191  Introduction  to  Team  Sports  for  Elementary  Physical 
Education:  Theory  and  Lab 

44  193  Introduction  to  Gymnastic  Activities:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  194  Introduction  to  Individual  Activities  for  Elementary 
Physical  Education:  Theory  and  Lab 
Required:  (12  SH) 

49  485  Internship  and  Seminar  in  Recreation 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR:  TRACK  VII 

Specialization:  Physical  Education  & Recreation  for  the  Han- 
dicapped 

Advisors:  Dr.  DeAngelis,  Professor  Larsen 

This  specialization  provides  an  opportunity  for  physical  educa- 
tion major  students  to  select  courses  related  to  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation  programs  for  individuals  and  groups  with 
special  needs. 

In  addition  to  traditional  types  of  employment  in  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation,  students  successfully  completing  this 
specialization  may  find  employment  and  program  development 
opportunities  as  a result  of  new  federal  and  state  grants  such  as: 
“766”,  “636”,  “94-142”,  “504”,  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
and  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Students  must  meet  the  criteria  for  a baccalaureate  degree  in- 
cluding a professional  semester  involving  two  eight-week  periods 
of  full-time  non-salaried  service  in  an  approved  cooperating  com- 
munity school,  recreation  agency,  hospital,  nursing  home  or 
rehabilitation  center. 

Admission  to  the  program  with  approval  of  advisor. 

Core  Courses  Required:  (9  SH) 

44  100  Introduction  to  Physical  Education  (1  SH) 

44  221  First  Aid  & Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  (2  SH) 

44  225  History  and  Philosophy  of  Physical  Education 
*44  321  Physiology  of  Exercise 

'Prerequisites:  Biology  211  (Anatomy)  and  Biology  212  (Human 
Physiology) 

Physical  Education  & Recreation  for  the  Handicapped- 
Required  Courses:  (18  SH) 

44  425  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical 
49  281  Recreation  & Leadership 
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49  405  Workshop  in  Outdoor  Education  (6  SH) 

49  481  Organization  & Administration  of  Community  Recreation 
44  431  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education 
One  of  the  Following:  (3  SH) 

44  205  Physical  Education  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
49  352  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Gerontology 

One  of  the  Following:  (3  SH) 

**49  455  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded  - Practicum  and  Seminar 
***49  459  Practicum  and  Seminar  in  Therapeutic  Recreation 
and  Gerontology 

Activity  Classes  Required:  (3  SH) 

The  following  courses  carry  Va  SH  credit  with  the  exception  of  the 
courses  starred— those  starred  carry  1 SH  credit  each. 

*44  173  Aquatics:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  174  Folk  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 

48  175  Square  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
44  177  Archery:  Theory  and  Lab 

44  163  Conditioning  and  Weight  Training:  Theory  and  Lab 

"Prerequisite:  "44  205  Physical  Education  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded 

" ‘Prerequisites:  "'49  281  Recreation  and  Leadership  and 
49  352  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Gerontology 

Required:  (12  SH) 

49  485  Internship  & Seminar  in  Recreation 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR:  TRACK  VIII 

Specialization:  Health 

Advisors:  Professor  Arnold,  Professor  Squires 

This  track  is  designed  for  the  student  who  majors  in  physical 
education  with  an  emphasis  in  health. 

The  student  who  specializes  in  the  health  area  would  have  possi- 
ble employment  opportunities  in  teaching,  public  or  private  health 
agencies,  community  health  services,  service  for  the  elderly,  and 
related  health  programs. 

Students  who  wish  to  teach  are  responsible  for  meeting  the  re- 
quirements for  teching  certification  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  A minor  in  Secondary  Education  is  recommend- 
ed. 

Core  Courses  Required:  (9  SH) 

44  100  Introduction  to  Physical  Education 

44  221  First  Aid  & Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation 

44  225  History  & Philosophy  of  Physical  Education 
*44  321  Physiology  of  Exercise 

‘Prerequisites:  Biology  211  (Anatomy)  and  Biology  212  (Human 
Physiology) 

Health  Track-Required  Courses:  (15  SH) 

45  103  Health  Problems  in  the  Classroom 

45  306  Current  Problems  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

45  460  Directed  Field  Work 

06  209  Environmental  Biology  (Biology) 

10  200  Nutrition  (Chemistry) 

One  of  the  Following:  (with  consent  of  advisor):  (3  SH) 

06  301  Drugs:  Use  and  Misuse  (Biology) 

30  250  Psychology  of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Dependence 
(Psychology) 

One  of  the  Following:  (with  consent  of  Advisor):  (3  SH) 

44  425  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical 
30  312  Psychology  of  Exceptional  (Special  Needs)  Children 
(Psychology) 

26  213  Sociology  of  Health  Care  (Sociology) 

Activity  Classes  Required  (6  SH) 

The  following  courses  carry  Vz  SH  with  the  exception  of  the 


courses  starred— those  which  are  starred  carry  1 SH  credit  each. 
44  163  Conditioning  and  Weight  Training:  Theory  and  Lab 
*44  173  Aquatics:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  174  Folk  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 
48  175  Square  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab 

Choose  3.5  SH  in  Physical  Education  Skill  Activity.  (You  must 
choose  either  Stunts  and  Tumbling  or  Gymnastics,  an  Individual 
Sport  and  a Team  Sport). 

MINOR:  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Advisors:  Dr.  Cummings,  Professor  Saiita 

A minor  in  physical  education  in  the  secondary  school  may  be 
earned  by  successfully  completing  the  following  requirements: 
Required  Courses:  (9  SH) 

44  100  Introduction  to  Physical  Education  (1  SH) 

44  207  Movement  Education:  An  individualized  Approach  to 
Physical  Education 

44  336  Methods  of  Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Secon- 
dary School 

44  221  First  Aid  & Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  (2  SH) 
Elect  Two  of  the  Following:  (6  SH) 

44  204  Officiating  Women’s  Sports 
44  205  Physical  Education  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
44  401  The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 
Education,  Health  and  Athletics 

44  421  Kinesiology 

45  306  Current  Problems  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 
44  425  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical 

47  348  Coaching  Gymnastics 
47  203  Coaching  Team  Sports 

Select  Six  Semester  Hours  of  skill  development  activity  courses, 
including  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  categories: 
Dance,  Team  Sports  and  Individual  Sports. 

MINOR:  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Advisors:  Professor  Farrell,  Professor  Saitta 

A minor  in  physical  education  in  the  elementary  school  may  be 
erned  by  succesfully  completing  a concentration  of  courses  in 
the  field  of  Elementary  Physical  Education. 

Required  Courses:  (21  SH) 

*44  155  Analysis  of  Movement  Experiences 
44  191  Introduction  to  Team  Sports  for  Elementary  Physical 
Education:  Theory  and  Lab  (1  SH) 

44  192  introduction  ot  Elementary  Rhythms:  Theory  and  Lab  (1 
SH) 

44  193  Introduction  to  Gymnastic  Activities:  Theory  and  Lab  (1 
SH) 

44  194  Introduction  to  Individual  Activities  for  Elementary 
Physical  Education:  Theory  and  Lab  (1  SH) 

44  207  Movement  Education:  An  Individualized  Approach  to 
Physical  Education 

44  337  Elementary  Physical  Educations:  Concepts  and  Prac- 
ticum 

44  338  Procedures  for  Teaching  Dance,  Games  & Sports  for 
Children 

44  357  Practicum  in  Motor  Development  for  Children 
with  Learning  Disabilities 
‘ Prequisite:  44  207  Movement  Education 

plus  2 SH  of  activity  courses  to  be  selected  with  consent  of  ad- 
visor. 

MINOR:  RECREATION  (21  SH) 

Advisors:  Dr.  DeAngelis,  Professor  Larsen 

A minor  in  Recreation  may  be  earned  by  successfully  completing 
the  following  requirements: 

Required  Courses:  (9  SH) 

49  281  Recreation  and  Leadership 

49  481  Organization  and  Administration  of  Community  Recrea- 
tion 
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44  221  First  Aid  & Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation  (2  SH) 

48  174  Folk  and  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab  (Vz  SH) 

48  175  Square  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab  (Vz  SH) 

SELECT  12  SH  from  the  following  courses: 

49  251  Recreation  for  Groups  with  Special  Needs 
49  285  Camping  Education 

49  352  Therapeutic  Recreation  & Gerontology 
49  381  Recreation  and  the  Schools 

49  403  Organization.  Supervision,  and  Administration  of  the 
Community  School 

49  405  Workshop  in  Outdoor  Education  (6  SH) 

*49  455  Physical  Education  & Recreation  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded — Practicum  and  Seminar 
44  357  Practicum  in  Motor  Development  for  Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities 

'Prerequisite:  44  205  Physical  Education  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

MINOR:  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED  (21  SH) 

Advisors:  Dr.  DeAngelis,  Professor  Larsen 

A minor  in  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for  the  Handi- 
capped may  be  earned  by  successfully  completing  the  following 
requirements. 

Required  Courses:  (12  SH) 

44  221  First  Aid  & Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  (2  SH) 

44  425  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical 
49  281  Recreation  and  Leadership 

49  481  Organization  & Administration  of  Community  Recreation 
48  174  Folk  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab  (Vz  SH) 

48  175  Square  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab  (Vz  SH) 

One  of  the  Following:  (3  SH) 

44  357  Practicum  in  Motor  Development  for  Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities 

44  406  Motor  Learning  (with  consent  of  instructor) 

44  431  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education 

One  of  the  Following:  (3  SH) 

44  205  Physical  Education  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

49  251  Recreation  for  Groups  with  Special  Needs 
49  352  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Gerontology 

One  of  the  Following:  (3  SH) 

*49  455  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded  — Practicum  and  Seminar 

' Prerquisite:  44  205  (Physical  Education  for  the  Mentally  Retarded.) 

*49  459  (Practicum  and  Seminar  of  Therapeutic  Recreation  and 
Gerontology) 

'Prerequisite:  44  352  - Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Gerontology 

MINOR:  COACHING  (20  SH) 

Advisors:  Dr.  Corcoran,  Professor  Loscutoff 

The  coaching  minor  is  designed  for  students  with  an  interest  in 
coaching.  Students  must  meet  the  prerequisites  as  listed  in  the 
course  description. 

Required  Courses:  (14  SH) 

47  460  Directed  Field  Work  in  Coaching 

44  221  First  Aid  and  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  (2  SH) 

44  307  Laboratory  Aspects  of  Athletic  Training 
44  401  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education, 
Health  and  Athletics 
44  421  Kinesiology 

Additional  courses  Required:  (6  SH)  (Students  must  have  approval 
of  instructor.) 

*Choose  Two  (2)  from  the  following: 

47  189  Coaching  and  Teaching  Gymnastics 


47  203  Coaching  Team  Sports 

47  349  Psychology  of  Coaching 

47  340  Coaching  Baseball 

47  341  Coaching  Basketball 

47  342  Coaching  Track  & Field 

47  343  Coaching  Football 

47  344  Coaching  Wrestling 

47  345  Coaching  Hockey 

47  346  Coaching  Lacrosse 

47  347  Coaching  Soccer 

44  204  Offficiating  Women's  Sports 

'Student  must  have  a Field  Work  Experience  in  Coaching  at  least 
one  seasonal  sport  (Minimum  40  hours) 

MINOR:  DANCE  (21  SH)  Advisor:  Professor  Pappalardo 

This  minor  is  designed  for  those  students  with  an  interest  in 

dance.  It  is  suitable  for  the  novice  as  well  as  the  trained  dancer. 

Required  Courses 

48  132  Advanced  Modern  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab  (1  SH) 

48  143  Jazz:  Theory  and  Lab  (1  SH) 

48  144  Ballet:  Theory  and  Lab  (1  SH) 

48  164  Modern  Dance:  Theory  and  Lab  (Beginning)  (1  SH) 

48  270  History  of  Dance 

48  277  Production  of  Movement  Related  Activities 
48  278  Choreography 
48  279  Pedagogy  of  Dance 
48  370  Practicum  in  Dance  (2  SH) 

44  207  Movement  Education:  An  Individual  Approach  to  Physical 

Eduction 

MINOR:  HEALTH  (20  SH) 

Advisors:  Professor  Arnold,  Professor  Squires 

This  minor  is  designed  for  those  students  with  an  interest  in 
Health  related  areas. 

Students  must  meet  the  prerequisites  as  listed  in  the  course 
description. 

Required  Courses:  (11  SH) 

45  103  Health  Problems  in  the  Classroom 

45  306  Current  Problems  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 
44  221  First  Aid  and  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation 
06  209  Environmental  Biology  (Biology) 

Choose  Three  (3)  of  the  following:  (9  SH) 

44  425  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical 
06  211  Anatomy  (Biology) 

06  212  Human  Physiology  (Biology) 

06  301  Drugs:  Use  and  Misuse  (Biology) 

30  250  Psychology  of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Dependence  (Psychology) 
30  412  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  (Psychology) 

26  213  Sociology  of  Health  Care  (Sociology) 

10  200  Nutrition  (Chemistry) 

45  460  Directed  Field  Work  in  Health 
06  210  Social  Biology  (Biology) 

44100  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  2L,  1 S.H. 
An  overview  of  Physical  Education  which  will  include  testing  and 
evaluation  of  each  future  physical  eduction  major.  In  conjunction 
with  this  course,  each  student  must  spend  45  hours  in  a physical 
education  program.  Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  Physical 
Eduction.  The  course  should  be  taken  by  all  Freshmen  during 
Semester  I.  Transfer  students  should  take  the  course  during  their 
first  semester  on  campus. 

44150  BASIC  SKILLS  AND  MOVEMENT  EXPERIENCES  1 S.H. 
This  course  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  student  to  perfect 
himself  as  the  performer  of  gross  motor  skills,  and  povides  the 
student  with  the  tools  he  needs  to  give  to  others  the  understand- 
ing of  what  is  involved  in  perfecting  of  performance  in  gross 
motor  skills. 
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44  155  ANALYSIS  OF  MOVEMENT  EXPERIENCES 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  fundamental  sills  progressing 
from  the  application  of  Laban’s  conception  of  movement  with 
simple  handling  of  implements  and  equipment  to  comparing  of 
Lahan’s  concepts  of  movement  with  kinesiological  principles. 

44  156  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  CONDITIONING  PROGRAMS 

The  development  of  programs  for  muscular  strength  and  cardio- 
respiratory endurance.  The  use  and  interpretation  of  results  of 
dynamometers,  ergometers,  caliphers  and  tread  mills. 

44  204  OFFICIATING  WOMEN’S  SPORTS 

The  ethics,  knowledge  and  techniques  of  officiating  girls’  and 
women’s  sports  are  stressed.  The  sports  included  are  basketball, 
volleyball,  softball,  field  hockey  and  track  and  field. 

44  205  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

A study  of  the  characteristics,  potentials  and  limitations  of  the 
mentally  retarded  in  the  physical  education  curriculum.  The  stu- 
dent is  provided  with  an  understanding  of  the  philosophy,  objec- 
tives, and  guiding  principles  of  programming  physical  eduction 
activities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

44  207  MOVEMENT  EDUCATION:  AN  INDIVIDUALIZED  AP- 
PROACH TO  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  2L. 

Movement  Education  is  designed  to  help  the  student  understand 
the  basic  concepts  of  movement  as  developed  by  Rudolf  Laban, 
and  how  they  relate  to  one’s  everday  life  experiences. 


44  221  FIRST  AID  AND  CARDIO  PULMONARY  RESUSCITATION 

2 S.H. 

Designed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  the  Standard  First  Aid  and  Personal  Safety  Certificate  and  the 
Basic  Life  Support  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  Certificate. 
Also  includes  basic  techniques  in  athletic  training. 

44  225  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

A study  of  the  history  of  physical  education  from  the  earliest  man 
to  the  present.  An  examination  of  the  leading  philosophies  of 
education  upon  which  physical  education  has  been  based. 

44  301  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

A Study  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  physical  education  at  the 
elementary  school  level  of  instruction.  Emphasis  is  on  the  current 
materials  and  techniques  used  for  the  teaching  of  physical 
education  in  kindergarten  through  grade  6.  It  is  recommended 
that  all  minors  in  Physical  Education  elect  this  course  if  it  is  not 
required  by  his  or  her  curriculum. 


44  321  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  EXERCISE 

Prerequisite:  Biology  211  and  212.  An  introduction  to  the 
physiology  of  exercise.  A review  of  basic  anatomy  and  physiology 
with  practical  applications  for  physiology  of  physical  activity.  The 
student  develops  a scientific  basis  for  the  understanding  and  ap- 
plication of  physiological  responses  of  the  human  organism  to 
exercise. 


21  336  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Prerequisites:  The  completion  of  prescribed  courses  in  the  major. 
This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  objectives  and  principles 
essential  in  the  teaching  of  Physical  Education. 


44  337  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  CONCEPTS  AND 
PRACTICUM 

A study  of  current  methods,  materials,  and  objectives  for  the 
teaching  of  physical  education,  pre-school  through  Grade  6.  Em- 
phasis on  planning  lessons,  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  and  directed 
laboratory  experience. 

44  338  PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING  DANCE,  GAMES  AND 
SPORTS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Practice  and  theory  in  the  selection  and  teaching  of  dance  ac- 
tivities and  games  and  sports  for  children  of  elementary  school 
age. 

44  357  PRACTICUM  IN  MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
CHILDREN  WITH  LEARNING  DISABILITIES  2 L. 

The  objectives  will  be  to  plan  and  implement  programs  to  assist 
children  in  developing  spatial  relationships,  visual  motor  coor- 
dination, body  awareness,  motor  patterning,  perceptual  match- 
ing, and  other  related  activities  which  affect  learning.  Oppor- 
tunities will  be  provided  for  the  observation  and  evaluation  of 
children  through  Standardized  Perceptual  Motor  Test. 

44  400  STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  15  S.H. 

A laboratory  course  of  a full  semester’s  duration  providing  full- 
time student  teaching  in  a public  school.  Students  planning  to 
teach  in  the  fall  must  submit  name  by  March  1st.  Students  plann- 
ing to  teach  in  the  spring  must  submit  name  by  November  1st. 

44  401  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH,  AND  ATHLETICS 

A study  of  the  philosophy,  objectives,  policies,  and  problems  of 
the  administrative  process  attached  to  physical  education, 
health,  and  atheltic  programs  in  the  school. 

44  402  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
INTRAMURALS 

A study  of  the  historical,  philosophical  and  theoretical 
background  of  Intramurals.  Objectives  include  organizational  pro- 
cedures and  designs,  and  administration  of  continuing  and 
related  programs. 

44  406  MOTOR  LEARNING 

Prerequisites:  Biology  211-212,  Psychology  203,  Physical  Educa- 
tion 421.  Analyzes  the  factors  involved  in  motor  skill  learning,  and 
investigates  relationships  between  perception,  cognition,  and 
motor  skill  learning.  Discusses  major  theories  of  learning  as  ap- 
plied to  motor  skills. 

44  421  KINESIOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  Applied  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  An 
analytical  study  of  human  motion  through  mechanical  analysis. 
Lectures,  laboratories  and  demonstrations  provide  a scientific 
basis  for  the  understanding  and  application  of  the  kinesiological, 
anatomical  and  mechanical  principles  of  human  movement. 

44  425  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ATYPICAL 

A study  of  the  various  physical  disabilities  and  their  implication 
for  physical  education. 

44  431  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

A study  of  the  development,  evaluation,  and  application  of  tests 
in  physical  education.  A study  of  elementary  statistical  tech- 
niques and  tools  with  application  to  physical  education  today. 

21  449  STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  12  S.H. 

A laboratory  course  of  a full  semester’s  duration  providing  full 
time  student  teaching  in  a public  school.  Students  planning  to 
teach  in  the  fall  must  submit  name  by  March  1st.  Students  plann- 
ing to  teach  in  the  spring  must  submit  name  by  November  1st. 
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44  460  DIRECTED  FIELD  WORK 

Student  will  be  assigned  to  an  agency,  business,  hospital,  school 
or  institution  to  gain  experience.  A minimum  of  forty-five  (45) 
hours  of  field  work  plus  a weekly  seminar  will  be  included  in  the 
course. 

44  490  HONORS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Directed  study  and  independent  research  on  an  approved  pro- 
blem of  interest  to,  and  selected  by,  the  student.  Research  will  be 
conducted  under  faculty  supervision.  A written  document  of  ac- 
ceptable quality  must  be  presented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

44  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  ■ PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  who 
meet  Cooperative  Education  Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six 
semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in 
which  a learning  contract,  supervised  by  the  Department,  is  suc- 
cessfully completed.  A maximum  of  12  semester  hours  can  be 
earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 

RECREATION 

49  251  RECREATION  FOR  GROUPS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

An  introduction  to  the  philosophy,  objectives  and  basic  concepts 
of  recreation  programming  for  special  groups.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  methods,  materials  and  leadership  techniques  for  con- 
ducting programs  for  all  the  ill  and  handicapped,  the  mentally 
retarded,  teens,  aged,  the  disadvantaged,  and  other  special 
groups  within  a community. 

49  281  RECREATION  AND  LEADERSHIP 

This  course  acquaints  prospective  community  leaders,  camp 
counselors  and  playground  leaders  with  the  need  for  the  values  of 
recreation  in  our  society. 

49  285  CAMPING  EDUCATION 

A basic  course  in  camping  as  an  educational/recreational  pro- 
gram. 


49  352  THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION  AND  GERONTOLOGY 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  251.  An  in-depth  course  design- 
ed to  acquaint  the  student  with  specific  impairments  and  han- 
dicapping conditions  and  their  implications  for  recreation,  par- 
ticularly in  a rehabilitative  setting.  Special  emphasis  will  be  plac- 
ed on  the  elderly  and  the  special  problems  of  aged  persons.  Field 
trips  and  laboratory  experience  will  be  provided. 


49  381  RECREATION  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  school  as  a focal  point  for  the  provision 
of  total  recreation  for  all  ages.  Opportunities  will  be  provided  for 
observation  and  field  work  in  recreation  programs  at  recognized 
“Community  Schools.” 


49  403  ORGANIZATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

An  in-depth  study  of  planning,  organizing,  managing,  directing, 
supervising,  and  evaluating  every  phase  of  a community  school 
recreation  program. 

49  405  WORKSHOP  IN  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  6S.H. 

This  course  will  stress  the  basic  information  fundamental  to 
understanding  the  interreiationships  that  exist  between  the 
natural  environment  and  man.  The  objectives  of  this  course  will 
be  accomplished  by  classroom  lectures,  field  trips,  and  camp  ex- 
periences. Enrollment  by  permission  only.  Laboratory  fee. 


49  455  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION  FOR  THE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  — PRACTICUM  AND  SEMINAR 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  205.  An  in-depth  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  mentally  retarded  child  as  he  is  influenced  by 
physical  education  and  recreational  activities.  Thirty  hours  of 
field  work. 

49  459  PRACTICUM  SEMINAR  IN  THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION 
AND  GERONTOLOGY 

Prerequisites:  Physical  Education  281  and  352.  An  in-depth  study 
of  the  philosophy,  objectives,  and  basic  concepts  of  therapeutic 
recreation.  Emphasis  will  be  on  rehabilitation  needs  and  the  team 
approach  within  institutional  and  community  settings.  Oppor- 
tunities will  be  provided  for  thirty  hours  field  work  experience  in 
recreation  therapy  and/or  working  with  the  aged. 

49  481  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  COMMUNI- 
TY RECREATION 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  281.  The  historical, 
philosophical  and  theoretical  background  of  recreation,  play  and 
leisure  through  classroom  lectures,  planning  of  community 
recreation  programs  and  leadership  experiences. 

49  485  INTERNSHIP  AND  SEMINAR  IN  RECREATION  12S.H. 
Professional  field  experience  of  two  eight-week  periods  providing 
full-time  sevice  to  an  approved  cooperating  recreation  agency 
and/or  outdoor  education  center,  community  school,  hospital  or 
rehabilitation  center.  Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  gain 
laboratory  experiences  in  aras  appropriate  to  their  career  choice 
such  as  outdoor  schools,  community  schools,  recreation,  geron- 
tology and  geriatric  programs,  camps  and  municipal  programs. 
Approval  of  advisor  is  required. 

HEALTH 

45  102  HEALTH  SCIENCE 

Stress  is  placed  on  scientific  information  and  the  development  of 
health  practices  which  contribute  to  effective  living. 

45  103  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

Health  problems  occurring  in  school-age  children  which  adverse- 
ly affect  learning  will  be  presented.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  role  of  the  teacher  in  recognizing  and  dealing  with  these  pro- 
blems. 

45  306  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

A topical  approach  to  today’s  problems  in  health  and  physical 
education  through  the  use  of  current  literature. 

45  460  DIRECTED  FIELD  WORK 

Student  will  be  assigned  to  an  agency,  business,  hospital,  school 
or  institution  to  gain  experience.  A minimum  of  forty-five  (45) 
hours  of  field  work  plus  a weekly  seminar  will  be  included  in  the 
course. 

ATHLETIC  TRAINING 

46  307  LABORATORY  ASPECTS  OF  ATHLETIC  TRAINING 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  221.  Advanced  course  in  athletic 
training.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

46  426  ADVANCED  REHABILITATION  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
ATHLETIC  INJURIES 

Advanced  course  in  athletic  training,  dealing  with  injury,  preven- 
tion and  treatment. 

46  460  DIRECTED  FIELD  WORK 

Student  will  be  assigned  to  an  agency,  business,  hospital,  school 
or  institution  to  gain  experience.  A minimum  of  forty-five  (45) 
hours  of  field  work  plus  a weekly  seminar  will  be  included  in  the 
course. 
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COACHING 

47  203  COACHING  TEAM  SPORTS 

The  philosophy,  standards,  techniques,  and  strategy  of  coaching 
competitive  girls’  and  women’s  teams  in  basketball,  softball, 
volleyball,  field  hockey,  soccer,  and  speedball. 

47  340  COACHING  BASEBALL 

The  theory  and  practice  of  baseball  team  and  individual  play.  The 
study  of  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  as  applied  under  game 
conditions. 

47  341  COACHING  BASKETBALL 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  141  or  142  or  by  permission  of 
Department  Chairperson.  The  theory  and  practice  of  basketball 
fundamentals,  including  individual  play  and  styles  of  team  of- 
fense and  defense. 

47  342  COACHING  TRACK  AND  FIELD 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  168  or  by  permission  of  Depart- 
ment Chairperson.  The  theory  and  practice  of  coaching  track  and 
field  events  at  all  levels  of  competition. 

47  343  COACHING  FOOTBALL 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  169  or  by  permission  of  Depart- 
ment Chairperson.  The  study  of  various  offensive  and  defensive 
systems  of  football  play.  The  study  of  rules,  strategy,  coaching 
methods,  conditioning  and  other  allied  components  in  ad- 
ministering a football  program. 

47  344  COACHING  WRESTLING 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  143  or  by  permission  of  Depart- 
ment Chairperson.  A study  of  the  essential  techniques  of  wrest- 
ling, conditioning  and  preparation  of  teams  for  meets  and  tour- 
naments. 

47  345  COACHING  HOCKEY  2 C.  L,  2L. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  ice  hockey  team  and  individual  play. 
The  study  of  various  concepts  of  team  defense  and  offense  under 
varied  situations  of  competition.  Mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of 
skating  and  other  ice  hockey  playing  skills. 

47  346  COACHING  LACROSSE 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  180  or  181  or  permission  of  the 
Department  Chairperson.  The  theory  and  practice  of  coaching 
lacrosse.  The  study  of  the  fundamental  skills  and  strategies  of 
team  offense  and  defense,  individual  play,  and  in-season  and  out- 
of-season  preparation. 

47  347  COACHING  SOCCER 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  138  or  140  or  permission  of 
Department  Chairperson.  An  in-depth  study  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  soccer  fundamentals,  including  individual  play  and 
styles  of  team  offense  and  defense. 

47  348  COACHING  GYMNASTICS 

Prerequisites:  Physical  Education  176  or  161  or  permission  of 
Department  Chairperson.  A comprehensive  gymnastic  course 
covering  the  six  Olympic  events  for  men  and  the  four  events  for 
women  plus  trampoline.  Routine  construction,  conditioning  and 
coaching  psychology  will  be  included.  Rules  will  be  discussed  for 
administering  AAU,  USGP,  high  school  and  college  competitions. 
Officiating  will  be  discussed  and  a rating  earned. 

47  349  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  COACHING 

A study  of  proven  coaching  methods  and  an  investigation  of  the 
problems  inherent  with  large  group  competitive  environments. 

47  460  DIRECTED  FIELD  WORK 

Student  will  be  assigned  to  an  agency,  business,  hospital,  school 
or  institution  to  gain  experience.  A minimum  of  forty-five  (45) 
hours  of  field  work  plus  a weekly  seminar  will  be  included  in  the 
course. 


DANCE 

48  270  HISTORY  OF  DANCE 

A study  of  the  development  of  dance  from  primitive  man  to  cur- 
rent trends  influencing  choreography.  This  course  gives  the 
students  an  intellectual  knowledge  of  dance  to  complement  their 
knowledge  of  the  physical  skills. 

48  277  PRODUCTION  OF  MOVEMENT  RELATED 
PERFORMANCES 

A basic  course  to  develop  the  skills  needed  to  stage  an  produce  a 
variety  of  movement  related  activities. 

48  278  CHOREOGRAPHY 

A course  in  which  the  experienced  dancer  develops  the  skills 
necessary  to  create  artistic  compositions. 

48  279  PEDAGOGY  OF  DANCE 

A methods  course  to  develop  teaching  skill  in  modern  dance, 
ballet,  jazz,  tap,  social  and  folk  and  square  dance.  A working 
knowledge  of  labanotation  will  also  be  developed. 

48  370  PRACTICUM  IN  DANCE  2L,2S.H. 

A practical  application  of  the  dance  techniques  studied  in  activity 
classes.  One  hour  or  seminar  and  two  hours’  teaching  experience 
per  week. 

PHYSICS 

Henry  Mariani,  Chairperson 

Associate  Professors  Demaken,  Gordon,  McCue,  Temple 
Assistant  Professors  Brenner,  O’Brien 
Instructor  Warren 

The  Physics  Department  offers  a wide  variety  of  courses  which 
prepare  the  student  for  graduate  school,  a career  in  teaching  or  a 
career  in  industry.  For  those  students  interested  in  working  in  in- 
dustry, course  offerings  in  the  department,  in  applied  physics, 
and  other  departments  in  conjunction  with  the  pre-engineering 
program  also  are  available. 

Majors  are  required  to  successfully  complete  the  following 
courses:  Physics  101, 102,  201, 204,  213,  305,  401,  and  409.  A minor 
in  Physics  may  be  earned  by  successfully  completing  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Physics  101,  102  and  at  leat  12  additional  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  physics  with  at  least  6 semester  hours  credit  at 
the  400  level. 

REQUIRED  PROGRAM  FOR  PHYSICS  MAJOR 

Freshman  Year 

Physics  101  and  102 
Mathematics  104  and  106 

Sophomore  Year 

Physics  204  and  201 
Mathematics  205  and  206 

Junior  Year 

Physics  401  or  409  and  Physics  407  or  302 
Physics  213  and  Physics  Elective 
Mathematics  409  and  413 

Senior  Year 

Physics  409  or  401  and  Physics  302  or  407 
Mathematics  Electives 

12101  COLLEGE  PHYSICS  I 3L,4S.H. 

A study  of  classical  kinematics  and  dynamics,  gravitation, 
energy,  conservation  laws,  and  relativisitic  kinematics  and 
dynamics  is  made. 

12102  COLLEGE  PHYSICS  II  3L,4S.H. 

A Study  is  made  of  electricity,  magnetism,  and  wave  phenomena. 
Modern  Physics  is  introduced  and  includes  a treatment  of  wave- 
particle  duality,  the  uncertainty  principle,  models  of  the  hydrogen 
atom,  atomic  physics,  and  nuclear  physics. 
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12103  GENERAL  PHYSICS  I 2L.,4S.H. 

Topics  covered  include  mechanics  and  the  laws  of  motion,  projec- 
tile motion  and  satellite  motion,  gravitation,  relativity  and  the 
energy  conservation  laws.  Not  recommended  for  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Pre-Med  or  Pre-Engineering  Majors. 

12104  GENERAL  PHYSICS  II  2L,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  103.  Topics  covered  include  electric  and 
magnetic  interactions,  electomagnetic  radiation,  optics,  atomic 
structure  and  radioactivity.  Not  recommended  for  science  majors. 

12  105  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

The  primary  aims  of  the  course  are  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  physical  sciences  from  their  lowly  origins  in  the  earlier 
civilizations  to  their  present  prominent  status  in  our  society  and 
to  examine  the  essential  ideas  that  accompanied  and  guided 
their  growth. 

12  201  COLLEGE  PHYSICS  III  2L,4S.H. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  102:  also  Mathematics  205,  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently.  The  study  of  electricity  and  magnetism  is 
continued.  Topics  covered  include  magnetic  fields,  elec- 
tromagnetic induction,  electromagnetic  radiation  and  waves. 
Maxwell’s  equations,  and  the  interaction  of  radiation  with  matter. 
In  addition,  some  basic  optics  is  discussed. 

12  204  THERMODYNAMICS  AND  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS 

Prerequisites:  Physics  201  and  Mathematics  206.  Topics  covered 
in  the  study  of  thermodynamics  are  the  basic  laws  of  ther- 
modynamics, entropy,  phase  changes,  etc.  The  material  on 
statistical  physics  is  concerned  with  kinetic  theory,  statistical 
mechanics,  and  the  use  of  statistical  physics  in  determinng  ther- 
modynamic functions. 

12  206  STATICS 

Prerequisites:  Physics  101  and  Mathematics  106;  also 
Mathematics  205,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  A study  of 
statics  systems,  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  resultants, 
concentrated  and  distributed;  equilibrium;  two  and  three  dimen- 
sional analysis  of  simple  structures;  friction,  moments  of  inertia. 

12  207  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS 

Prerequisites:  Physics  206  and  Mathematics  205  and  206  may  be 
taken  concurrently.  A study  of  the  mechanics  of  deformable 
bodies  based  on  the  fundamental  concepts  of  equilibrium, 
geometry  of  strain,  and  properties  of  materials.  Relations  be- 
tween stresses,  strains  and  displacement  are  studied  in  detail. 

12  213  ELECTRONICS  2L,4S.H. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  102  and  Mathematics  205.  A detailed  study 
of  electronic  circuits  is  presented  with  emphasis  on  transistors 
and  their  application. 

12  251  ASTRONOMY 

An  introductory  course  which  treats  the  major  features  of  the 
solar  system  and  provides  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  the 
stars.  Some  basic  mathematics  preferred. 

12  302  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY 

Prerequisites:  Physics  201  and  Mathematics  206  and  409  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently.  Maxwell’s  equations  are  developed  in  dif- 
ferential and  integral  form.  Special  topics  and  appiications  such 
as  electrodynamics,  tensors  and  magnetic  resonance  are 
studied.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  Vector  Calculus. 

12  401  MODERN  PHYSICS 

Prerequisite:  Physics  201.  The  special  theory  of  relativity,  the 
beginnings  of  quantum  theory,  the  development  of  wave 
mechanics  and  the  solution  of  Schrodinger’s  equation  for  some 
one-dimensional  systems  are  considered. 


12  407  ADVANCED  LAB  6L,  3S.H. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  201  and  207.  An  intensive  laboratory 
course  designed  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  modern  tech- 
niques and  instrumentation  of  physics. 

12  409  THEORETICAL  PHYSICS 

Prerequisites:  Physics  302  and  Mathematics  409.  An  introduction 
to  the  concepts,  methods  and  problems  of  theoretical  physics. 

12  450  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS  I 2S.H. 

Prerequisites:  Junior  or  Senior  Physics  majors  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Department  Chairperson.  The  topics  to  be  covered  will 
be  determined  by  the  instructor  to  compiete  the  needed 
backgrounds  of  the  students  involved.  They  will  be  in  special 
areas  of  physics  and  at  an  advanced  level. 

12  451  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS  II  2S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  450.  A continuation  of  Physics  450. 

12  460  SENIOR  RESEARCH  I 

For  physics  majors  only.  Hours  will  be  by  arrangement  with  the 
professor  in  charge.  Research  problems  are  assigned  to  each  stu- 
dent. Work  wili  be  done  under  supervision  of  a faculty  member. 
The  work  will  consist  of  a literature  search,  laboratory  work,  and  a 
written  account  of  the  results. 

12  461  SENIOR  RESEARCH  II 

Prerequisite:  Physics  460.  Hours  will  be  by  arrangement  with  the 
professor  in  charge.  A continuation  of  Physics  460  with  a 
written  thesis  presented  to  the  department. 

12  490  HONOR  SEMINAR 

For  physics  majors  only.  Supervised  study  and  research  accord- 
ing to  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student  and  the 
department.  Hours  vary.  Will  confer  honors  if  all  other  re- 
quirements are  met.  Replaces  P461  for  honor  students. 

12  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  • PHYSICS 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Physics  who  meet  Cooperative  Education 
Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit  will 
be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning  contract, 
supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  completed.  A max- 
imum of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be 
applied  toward  the  major. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

12105  WORKSHOP  IN  PRACTICAL  ELECTRONICS  2 L. 

Designed  for  students  with  little  or  no  training  in  mathematics, 
physics,  or  electricity.  The  operation  and  design  of  simple  circuits 
are  explained  in  detail.  Emphasis  on  “how  it  works”  rather  than 
on  “why”  or  theory. 

12  107  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  I 

An  introductory  course  for  non-science  majors.  Topics  in  physics 
and  astronomy  are  considered.  Laboratory  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities are  used  to  develop  the  inductive  scientific  method. 

12  108  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  II 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  101.  A continuation  of  the  development 
of  the  concepts  of  science  for  non-science  majors.  Topics  in  chemistry 
and  atomic  structure  are  considered.  Laboratory  and  demonstration 
activities  are  used  to  develop  the  inductive  scientific  method. 

12  111  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

The  course  considers  several  timely  topics  in  science,  such  as  the 
energy  crisis,  the  nuclear  dilemma,  environmental  pollution, 
space  exploration,  the  advancing  metric  system,  and  the  role  of 
technology  in  our  lives.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize  students  with 
some  of  the  significant  issues  that  society  faces  today. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

A.  Collins  Jenko,  Chairperson 
Professors:  Langley,  Rudsten,  Sudhalter,  Weiner 
Associate  Professors  Feinstein,  Jenko,  Klein 
Assistant  Professors;  Dowd,  Kowalski. 

A major  in  political  science  is  open  to  all  interested  candidates  and 
leads  to  a B.A.  degree  in  Political  Science.  A student  majoring  in 
Political  Science  is  required  to  complete  36  semester  hours  in 
Political  Science,  of  which  Political  Science  101,  102,  103,  201  or 
202,  301  and  490  are  required  and  six  other  courses  in  the  field. 
Only  one  of  the  following  courses  may  count  toward  the  major  re- 
quirements: Political  Science  342,  349,  or  350.  All  major  programs 
should  be  planned  in  consultation  with  the  Department  Chairper- 
son. 

1)  The  minor  in  Political  Science  consists  of  any  six  courses  in  the 
Department  with  the  exception  of  Political  Science  342,  349,  and 
350. 

2)  The  minor  in  Legal  Studies  is  offered  to  students  interested  in 
understanding  the  principles  of  Law,  its  role  in  society  and  its 
relationship  to  individuals,  groups,  and  institutions.  The  minor 
consists  of  six  courses,  two  of  which  are  required  (Political 
Science  305  and  340)  and  four  of  the  following  electives:  Political 
Science  303,  319,  326,  341,  342,  343,  345,  347,  349,  350,  404,  and 
English  381. 

3)  The  minor  in  political  science  with  a concentration  in  Public 
Policy  is  designed  to  develop  the  student’s  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  issues  in  his/her  major  field  and  the  for- 
mulation, adoption,  and  impact  of  public  policies.  The  minor  con- 
sists of  seven  courses,  four  of  which  are  required  (Political 
Science  101,  316,  410,  and  490  or  491),  and  three  of  the  following 
electives:  Political  Science  220,  301,  302,  303,  304,  308,  310,  311, 
312,  319,  322,  323  . NOTE:  Only  one  of  the  three  electives  may  be 
chosen  from  the  following:  Political  Science  341,  342,  343,  349, 
350. 

The  Political  Science  Department  also  has  an  Honors  Program. 
Interested  students  should  apply  to  the  Department  Chairperson. 


34  101  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

An  analysis  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  national  government,  with  particular  attention  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, federalism,  political  parties,  and  economic  and  welfare  ac- 
tivities. 

34  102  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

A comparative  study  of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain, 
Yugoslavia,  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

34  103  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  parameters  and  the 
methodology  of  political  science.  The  governing  process  of  dif- 
ferent political  systems  will  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  struc- 
ture, organizational  behavior,  and  decision  making.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  certain  universal  problems  common  to  all 
politics. 

34  201  POLITICAL  THEORY  I 

Covers  the  major  political  doctrines  held  by  theorists  from  Plato 
to  Hobbes.  Special  attention  given  to  placing  each  theorist  in  the 
proper  cultural  context. 

34  202  POLITICAL  THEORY  II 

Continuation  of  Political  Science  201  emphasizing  the  political 
theorists  from  Hobbes  through  Lenin,  with  particular  stress  on 
the  liberal  democrats,  the  socialists,  and  totalitarian  principles. 


34  203  POLITICS  OF  MODERN  AFRICA 

A survey  of  representative  African  government  types,  with  par- 
ticular stress  on  socio-political  change,  nationalism,  nation- 
building, and  Pan-Africanism. 

34  204  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  democratic  citizenship  and  the 
processes  through  which  one  participates  in  the  political  culture. 

34  205  WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 

A Study  of  the  changing  role  of  women  in  politics  today.  The 
course  will  examine  today’s  women  in  relation  to  contemporary 
political  issues.  How  can  she  achieve  her  goals  through  the 
American  political  process? 

34  206  THE  ROLE  OF  ETHNIC  GROUPS  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
POLITICAL  SYSTEM 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  A description  and  evaluation 
of  how  various  ethnic  and  minority  groups  have  organized  to  seek 
political  power  within  America’s  pluralistic  system. 

34  220  POLITICS  OF  HEALTH 

An  examination  of  the  political  significance  of  the  demand  for 
some  form  of  national  system  of  health  insurance  and  an  analysis 
the  probable  impact  of  these  demands  on  the  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  public  policy. 

34  301  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

An  analysis  of  the  tangible  and  intangible  elements  of  national 
power,  the  concepts  of  national  interest  and  the  balance  of 
power,  and  the  foreign  policies  of  selected  states. 

34  302  MASSACHUSETTS  GOVERNMENT 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  A seminar  in  the  structure  and 
contemporary  problems  in  state,  county,  and  town  governments 
in  Massachusetts.  Leading  political  personalities  will  address  the 
class.  Admission  to  this  course  by  permission  of  instructor. 

34  303  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROBLEMS  AND  LAW 

Traces  American  constitutional  development,  and  stresses  the 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  separation  of  powers,  federalism 
and  individual  rights. 

34  304  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  INTEREST  GROUPS 

The  coalition  nature  of  major  political  parties,  their  ideology  and 
structure,  the  role  of  third  parties,  political  behavior,  and  pressure 
groups  form  the  core  of  this  course. 

34  305  INTRODUCTION  TO  LAW 

A study  of  the  American  Legal  System  through  the  study  of  cases 
in  such  areas  as  family,  criminal,  labor,  and  administrative  law. 

34  307  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

Course  focuses  on  the  evolution  of  international  organization,  the 
Hague  system,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations,  and 
supranational  groups. 

34  308  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

A probe  designed  to  give  a comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy  since  1950,  with  emphasis  on 
economic,  diplomatic,  and  cultural  aspects. 

34  309  COMMUNIST  BEHAVIOR  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

An  overview  of  relations  between  selected  members  of  the 
socialist  world:  Asian,  Latin  American,  East  and  West  European, 
and  Near  Eastern  states. 

34  310  URBAN  GOVERNMENT 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  The  politics  and  administra- 
tion of  United  States  cities  in  the  context  of  the  federal  system, 
metropolitan  problems,  and  social  change. 
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34  311  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS 

Prerequisite;  Political  Science  101.  A study  of  the  representative, 
legislative  and  oversight  behavior  and  the  processes  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

34  312  THE  PRESIDENCY 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  Central  to  this  course  are  the 
President’s  role,  the  tremendous  powers  held,  the  advisors 
necessary  for  decision-making,  and  the  difficulties  of  achieving 
consensus. 

34  313  POLITICS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MODERNIZATION 

Study  of  social  mobilization  and  political  modernization  in 
selected  developing  countries  of  the  Near  East,  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa,  with  special  emphasis  on  political  elites, 
ideologies,  and  economic  development. 

34  314  CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  THEORIES 

An  examination  of  significant  political  theories  since  1950. 

34  315  INTERNAL  POLITICS  OF  ASIA 

Study  of  the  internal  politics  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic, 
Japan,  and  other  selected  nations  of  the  Far  East. 

34  316  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Survey  of  public  administration  in  the  United  States,  with  em- 
phasis on  bureaucracy,  policy-making  administrative  power, 
budgetary  process,  civil  service,  and  control  of  administration. 

34  317  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  PROPAGANDA 

The  relationship  between  public  opinion  and  mass  democracy 
will  be  discussed;  the  news  media  and  public  opinion  will  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  their  political  effects,  as  will  democratic  and 
totalitarian  propaganda. 

34  318  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Internal  developments  in  Middle  Eastern  countries,  as  well  as  the 
tensions  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  states,  will  be  scrutinized. 
The  role  of  the  major  powers  in  the  area  will  also  be  probed. 

34  319  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  The  basic  principles  of  con- 
stitutional liberties  in  the  United  States  will  be  linked  to  current 
issues  of  substantive  and  procedural  rights. 

34  320  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Emphasis  is  on  the  behavioral  elements  in  Soviet  foreign  policy 
since  1917,  with  particular  attention  to  policy-making  relation- 
ships with  socialist  bloc  countries  and  western  and  non-aligned 
nations. 

34  321  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Emphasis  is  on  the  behavioral  characteristics  of  the  Eastern 
European  political  systems,  including  problems  of  interbloc 
ideaological  coordination,  economic  cooperation,  and  national 
communism. 

34  322  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OPINION 

This  course  deals  with  the  relationship  between  public  opinion 
and  democracy  in  the  United  States.  Speical  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  relationship  between  public  opinion  and  voting 
behavior.  Particular  attention  is  also  given  to  the  role  of  the 
media,  especially  newspapers  and  television,  in  the  U.S.  political 
process. 

34  323  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  Open  only  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  A seminar  dealing  with  selected  aspects  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  cities  to  the  states.  Students  are  expected  to  attend 
lectures,  undertake  substantial  asssigned  reading,  and  complete 
a research  project  under  the  directions  of  the  instructor. 


34  324  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

Prerequisite;  Political  Science  301 . A course  dealing  with  regional 
organizations  such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Nordic  Council,  and  the  Arab  League. 

34  325  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  301.  An  application  of  the  basic 
elements  of  power  and  principles  of  national  interest  to  an 
analytical  examination  of  the  crucial  major  problems  currently 
confronting  states  in  their  political,  economic,  and  cultural  rela- 
tions. 

34  326  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  301.  A study  of  the  nature,  sources, 
principles,  and  development  of  international  law  and  its  applica- 
tion and  enforcement  by  national  and  interntional  tribunals. 

34  328  THE  FORMATION  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY  — 

A COMPARITIVE  STUDY 

This  course  will  analyze  the  various  ways  in  which  foreign  policy 
is  formulated  and  implemented  by  various  governments.  The 
roles  played  by  interest  groups,  political  parties  and  public  opin- 
ion will  be  studied  and  discussed. 

34  331  PRESIDENTIAL  POLITICS  I 

An  experiential  course  in  which  students  will  study  past  and 
contemporary  presidential  elections  from  the  best  available 
academic  sources.  In  addition,  students  will  participate  actively 
in  various  presidential  primaries  for  candidates  of  their  choice 
and  will  meet  prominent  public  officials,  presidential  candidates, 
distinguished  authors  and  news  media  experts. 

34  332  PRESIDENTIAL  POLITICS  II 

A continuation  of  Presidential  Politics  I. 


34  340  RESEARCH  METHOD  AND  THE  LAW 

A course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  pertinent  source 
materials  within  the  discipline  and  expose  them  to  the  methods 
by  which  they  may  independently  uncover  the  means  with  which 
to  exercise  some  control  over  a portion  of  their  environment. 

34  341  LAW  AND  GOVERNMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  course  seeks  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature,  forms, 
and  contours  of  law  as  it  deals  with  governmental  adminstration 
and  process. 

34  342  FAMILY  LAW 

A course  dealing  with  the  legal  aspects  of  the  family,  with  focus 
on  marriage,  separation,  divorce,  rights  and  duties  of  spouses 
and  infants  as  well  as  on  the  manner  in  which  social  and  political 
policies  affect  its  processes,  organization,  and  disorganization. 

34  343  LAW  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

An  analysis  of  the  interplay  between  social  policy  and  the  law, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  socio-political  dynamics  which 
give  birth  to  the  law  as  well  as  on  the  manner  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  law  advanced,  reflects,  and  preserves  social  policy. 

34  345  JURISPRUDENCE 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  schools  of  legal  theory  and 
systems  of  legal  values  which  underlie  modern  concepts  of  legal 
analysis. 

34  347  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  FREEDOMS 

The  theoretical  and  historical  development  of  conceptions  on 
human  rights:  civil,  political,  social,  economic,  and  other  rights; 
human  rights  and  democratic  government;  a written  constitution 
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and  national  rights  for  citizens  vs.  their  own  government; 
methods  of  international  protection. 

34  349  LAWS,  POLICY  AND  BUSINESS 

The  interplay  of  law,  public  policy  and  business;  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  forms  business  can  take;  how  the  chosen 
form  reflects  the  law  and  policy  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  latter  are  reciprocally  affected  by  business. 

34  350  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

An  evaluation  of  the  legal,  economic,  historical,  and  social  set- 
ting for  the  sale  of  consumer  goods  and  credit,  with  focus  on  pro- 
blems of  the  socially  disadvantaged.  The  course  will  examine  in- 
stallment credit,  products  liability,  loan  processes,  as  well  as 
legislative  and  judicial  efforts  to  protect  the  consumer. 

34  401  PRACTICUM  IN  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Prerequisite:  9 hours  of  study  in  Political  Science  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.  This  course  will  provide  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  supervised  administrative  experience  in  a regional  of- 
fice of  a United  States  government  agency.  Students  will  be  re- 
quired to  work  15  hours  weekly  at  the  agency  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned,  attend  a weekly  seminar  at  the  college,  and  write 
a report  based  on  their  work  experience. 

34  402  PRACTICUM  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Prerequisite:  9 hours  of  study  in  Political  Science  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.  This  course  will  provide  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  supervised  administrative  and  technical  work  experience 
in  the  offices  of  state  and  local  governments  in  the  Boston  region. 
Students  will  be  required  to  work  15  hours  weekly  at  the  office  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned,  attend  a weekly  seminar  at  the 
college,  and  write  a report  based  on  their  work  experience.  Admis- 
sion to  this  course  by  permission  of  instructor. 

34  403  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  CANADA 

Introduction  to  the  structure  and  techniques  of  the  Canadian 
political  process.  The  study  of  many  problems  such  as  French 
separatism,  political  parties,  and  the  relationship  of  Canada  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  form  the  core  of  the  course. 

34  404  LAW,  VALUE  AND  SOCIETY 

A critical  examination  of  the  nature  of  and  relationship  describing 
law.  values  and  societies;  the  how  and  why  of  choices  regarding 
the  values  which  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  constitution;  develop- 
ment, and  preservation  of  societies;  legal  norms  and  moral  im- 
peratives, as  well  as  the  character  and  limits  of  political  and 
social  obligations. 

34  410  PUBLIC  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  101.  Analysis  of  public  policies 
from  their  origins  to  their  implementation.  Each  term  there  will  be 
an  in-depth  study  of  a specific  area  of  public  policy  such  as 
transportation,  planning,  environmental  problems,  social  welfare, 
or  national  defense. 

34  490  SEMINAR  IN  SELECTED  TOPICS 

Prerequisites:  18  hours  of  Political  Science  courses  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  This  course  deals  with  research  methods.  Each 
student  must  complete  an  approved  research  project. 

34  491  INDEPENDENT  READING  AND  RESEARCH 

Students  taking  this  course  will  prepare  independent  research 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  Course  open  to  students  on- 
ly by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Hours  by  arrangement. 

34  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  - POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Political  Science  who  meet  Cooperative 
Education  Progam  eligiblity  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of 
credit  will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning 
contract,  supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  com- 
pleted. A maximum  of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of 
which  may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 


PRE-ENGINEERING  PROGRAM 

Seymour  Kass,  Director 

The  Pre-Engineering  Program  is  a cooperative  program  between 
Boston  State  College  and  two  universities— the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  and  Northeastern  University.  It  leads 
to  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  one  of  the  engineering  cur- 
ricula. 

Students  take  the  two  year  curriculum  at  Boston  State  College 
outlined  below.  Those  who  complete  the  program  and  receive  the 
favorable  recommendation  of  the  Pre-engineering  Program  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  are  guaranteed  admission  into  the  third  year 
of  an  engineering  program  at  the  participating  institution  of  their 
choice.  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  GUARANTEE  THAT  A FOREIGN  STU- 
DENT WHO  SUCCESSFULLY  COMPLETES  THE  PROGRAM  WILL 
BE  AUTOMATICALLY  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  option  requires  an  additional 
two  years  for  completion  (2-2  format);  the  Northeastern  University 
option  requires  three  years  for  completion  in  its  cooperative  Plan 
of  Education,  which  alternates  periods  of  academic  study  with 
periods  of  full-time  employment  (2-3  format). 

As  part  of  an  ongoing  orientation  to  the  engineering  profession,  a 
lecture  series  is  held  throughout  the  year  whereby  practicing 
engineers  from  industry  are  brought  in  to  acquaint  students  with 
technical  and  career  aspects  of  the  profession. 

An  engineering  program  is  rigorous  and  demanding.  In  order  to 
succeed,  students  must  be  well  motivated  and  have  a good  facili- 
ty in  both  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences  as  well  as 
strong  writing  skills.  Students  should  be  prepared  to  devote  two 
hours  of  study  outside  of  class  for  each  hour  in  class.  Many  will 
need  more  than  two  years  to  complete  the  Boston  State  College 
component  of  the  program. 

A fixed  minimum  grade  point  average  has  not  been  set  for  this 
program;  each  student  is  considered  individually  in  making  an 
evaluation  for  transfer  to  the  university  level.  However,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  students  who  receive  grades  below  2.5  in 
science  and  mathematics  courses  rarely  successfully  complete 
the  advanced  part  of  the  program  at  the  university. 

Interested  students  should  apply  directly  to  the  College’s  Director 
of  Admissions  and  should  also  arrange  for  an  interview  with  the 
Pre-Engineering  program  director. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  FOR  PRE-ENGINEERING  STUDENTS  AT 
BOSTON  STATE  COLLEGE  WITH  TRANSFER  TO  THE  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  AMHERST,  OR  NORTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY: 

Freshman  Year  (common  to  all  options) 


First  Semester 


Mathematics  252 

Fortran  Programming 

3 s.h. 

Chemisry 

101 

Principles  of  Chemistry  1 

4 s.h. 

Mathematics  105 

Analytic  Geometry 

3 s.h. 

English 

101 

English  Composition 

3 s.h. 

Social  Science  Elective 

3 s.h. 

16  s.h. 

Second  Semester 

Physics 

111 

Introduction  to  Engineering** 

2 s.h. 

Chemistry 

102 

Principles  of  Chemistry  II 

4 s.h. 

Mathematics  106 

Calculus  1 

4 s.h. 

Physics 

101 

College  Physics  1 

4 s.h. 

Humanities  Elective 

3 s.h. 

17  s.h. 

Sophomore  Year  (common  to  all  options) 

Third  Semester 

Mathematics  205 

Calculus  II 

4 s.h. 

Physics 

102 

College  Physics  II 

4 s.h. 
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Fourth  Semester 

Mathematics  206  Calculus  III  4s.h. 

Physics  201  College  Physics  III  4s.h. 


SPECIFIC  SOPHOMORE  COURSES  FOR  INDICATED  AREAS 
OF  SPECIALIZATION 


Required  for  Chemical  Engineers: 

Chemistry 

203 

Organic  Chemistry  1 

4 s.h 

Physics 

206 

Statics 

3s.h 

Humanities  Elective 

3 s.h 

Chemistry 

204 

Organic  Chemistry  II 

4 s.h 

Physics 

204 

Thermodynamics 

3 s.h 

English 

103  or  104 

Effective  Speech  or  Test 

Required  for  Civil  Engineers: 

Physics 

206 

Statics 

3 s.h 

Social  Science  Elective  or 

Economics 

101 

Principles  of  Economics  1 

3 s.h 

English 

103  or  104 

Effective  Speech  or  Test 

Physics 

207 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

3 s.h. 

Humanities  Elective  or 

Economics 

102 

Principles  of  Economics  II 

3 s.h. 

Mathematics  Elective*** 

3 s.h 

Required 

for  Electrical  Engineers: 

Physics 

113 

Electrical  Systems  and  Circuits  1 4 s.h. 

Mathematics  203 

Linear  Algebra 

3 s.h. 

Social  Science  Elective 

3 s.h. 

Physics 

214 

Electrical  Systems  and  Circuits  II 

3 s.h 

English 

103  or  104 

Effective  Speech  or  Test 
Humanities  Elective 

3 s.h, 

Required 

for  Industrial  Engineers: 

Economics 

101 

Principles  of  Economics  1 

3 s.h 

Economics 

103 

Accounting 

3 s.h 

Mathematics  203 

Linear  Algebra 

3 s.h 

Mathematics  400  Probability  3s.h. 

English  103  or  104  Effective  Speech  or  Test 

Humanities  Elective  3s.h. 


Physics 

Required  for  Mechanical  Engineers; 

206  Statics 

3 s.h. 

English 

103  or  104  Effective  Speech  or  Test 

Social  Science  Elective 

3 s.h. 

Physics 

207  Mechanics  of  Materials 

3 s.h. 

Physics 

204  Thermodynamics 

3s. h. 

Mathematics  Elective 

3 s.h. 

“Offered  at  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 

in  coopera- 

tion  with  Boston  State  College  faculty. 

“'Mathematics  203  (Linear  Algebra),  402  (Statistics),  or  409  (Or- 
dinary Differential  Equations). 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Arthur  J.  O’Shea,  Chairperson 

Professors  Budrose,  Colgan,  Conners,  Cristiani,  Gilbert,  Goodale, 
Haughey,  Koch,  O'Shea,  Stotsky,  Wolkon 

Associate  Professors  Calmas,  Godin,  Konstam,  Sobota,  Young 
Assistant  Professor  Solin. 

The  psychology  department  offers  a program  of  study  leading  to 
the  B.A.  degree  in  Psychology. 

The  psychology  student  is  first  of  all  a scientist— a scientist  in- 
terested in  behavior.  The  department,  therefore,  requires  that  its 
psychology  majors  receive  a thorough  preparation  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  scientific  method,  experimental  design,  and 
statistics.  The  program  in  psychology  consists  of  30  semester 
hours  (24  hours  for  students  who  entered  before  September  1975) 
which  must  include  all  of  the  following  courses:  Psychology  101, 
103,  204,  and  one  of  the  five  senior  alternatives,  410,  470,  471,  490, 
or  498.  It  is  also  strongly  recommended  (but  not  required)  that 
psychology  majors  take  Psychology  102.  Required  courses  must 
be  taken  in  the  sequence  indicated  here  since  each  course  in  the 
series  builds  upon  the  preceeding  courses.  Two  or  more  required 
courses  cannot  be  taken  concurrently.  Students  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  program  so  that  scheduling  con- 
flicts will  be  avoided. 

In  order  to  aid  the  student  in  making  the  most  helpful  course 
selections,  the  following  options  are  suggested  as  useful  com- 
binations of  required  and  elective  courses.  Each  option  has  a dif- 
ferent content  emphasis  and  directs  the  student  towards  dif- 
ferent goals  following  graduation.  Careful  and  continued  con- 
sultation with  an  advisor  is  an  important  aid  in  course  selection; 
therefore,  all  psychology  majors  are  required  to  register  with  the 
Psychology  Department  in  order  that  an  advisor  may  be  assigned 
to  help  the  student  select  an  appropriate  program  of  study. 

Option  1 - GENERAL  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  to  prepare 
the  student  for  graduate  study.  Required:  Psychology  101,  103, 
204  and  either  410  or  490.  Recommended  electives:  Psychology 
102,  302,  401,  430,  407,  and  either  440  or  442. 

Option  2 ■ DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  to  prepare  the  stu 
dent  for  work  or  graduate  study  in  the  area  of  human  growth.  Re- 
quired: Psychology  101,  103,  204,  and  either  410,  470,  471  or  498. 
Electives:  Psychology  102,  201,  202,  212,  302,  312,  313,  314,  and 
402. 

Option  3 • APPLIED  AND  COMMUNITY  PSYCHOLOGY:  to  prepare 
the  student  for  employment  in  a psychological  field  at  an  entry 
level.  Required:  Psychology  101,  103,  204,  and  either  470,  471,  or 
498.  Recommended  electives:  Psychology  220,  250,  401,  403,  211 
212,  230,  333,  404,  405,  and  411. 

Option  4 - EDUCTIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  TEACHING  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY:  to  prepare  the  student  for  work  related  to  educa- 
tion and  teaching  of  psychology  at  the  secondary  level.  Required: 
Psychology  101,  103,  204,  and  Secondary  Education  430;  also  a 
minor  in  Secondary  Education  required:  Psychology  202  and  203, 
and  Secondary  Education  336  and  430;  the  latter  may  be 
substituted  for  the  senior  option  as  long  as  the  student  com- 
pletes all  other  requirements  for  the  major.  Recommended  elec- 
tives: Psychology  201,  401,  and  any  two  of  the  following:  302,  312, 
313,  314,  403,  or  409. 

Option  5 - PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SELF  DEVELOPMENT:  to  provide 
the  non-career  oriented  student  with  humanistic  interests  an  op- 
portunity for  exploration  and  personal  growth.  Required: 
Psychology  101,  103,  204  and  one  of  the  following:  Psychology 
410,  470,  471,  490,  or  498.  Recommended  electives:  Psychology 
110,  201,  202,  220,  401,  414,  and  one  more  elective  course. 

A psychology  minor  is  comprised  of  21  semester  hours  (18  hours 
for  students  who  entered  before  September  1975)  of  which  only 
Psychology  101  is  required.  A suggested  minor  with  emphasis  in 
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Personnel  Psychology  might  be  developed  from  the  following 
courses:  Psychology  101, 211, 220,  230,  250,  405,  333,  406,  408,  and 
411. 

In  accordance  with  principles  and  practices  recommended  by  the 
American  Psycnological  Association,  the  psychology  department 
requires  that  research  involving  human  subjects  conducted 
within  the  department  be  formally  approved  by  the  department's 
ethics  review  committee.  Request  forms  for  permission  to  con- 
duct such  research  are  available  from  the  department  secretary. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  Psychology  101  is  a prerequisite  for  all 
advanced  courses. 

30  101  INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  the  scientific  study  of 
behavior. 

30102  ADVANCED  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  2 L. 

Strongly  recommended  for  the  major.  An  introduction  to 
statistics,  experimental  design,  animal  behavior,  physiological 
psychology,  and  sensory  process. 

30  103  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICS 

This  fundamental  course  prepares  the  student  to  read  the 
research  literature  in  the  social  sciences,  to  undertake  courses  in 
experimental  psychology,  and  to  advance  to  more  sophisticated 
courses  in  statistics. 

30  110  HUMANISTIC  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  will  use  the  approach  of  Maslow,  Fraenkel,  May,  and 
Bugental.  It  will  include  topics  on  the  developing  fringe  of 
Psychology  such  as  holistic  medicine,  body  therapies,  and  other 
new  styles  of  contemporary  psychotherapy. 

30  120  CAREER  AND  LIFE  PLANNING 

A practical  course  to  assist  students  in  acquiring  the  skills 
critical  in  successful  career  and  life  planning.  Students  will  par- 
ticipate in  a variety  of  experiences  aimed  at  exploration  of  self 
and  the  world  of  work.  Class  limit:  20. 

30  201  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  I 

A systematic,  integrated  investigation  of  the  psychological 
development  of  children  from  infancy  to  the  beginning  of 
adolescence.  (Formerly  Child  Psychology.) 

30  202  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  II 

A systematic,  integrated  investigation  of  the  psychological 
development  of  the  individual  from  adolescence  through 
adulthood  and  old  age.  This  course  is  a continuation  of 
Developmental  Psychology  I.  (Formerly  Adolescent  Psychology.) 

30  203  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A Study  of  psychological  facts  and  principles  fundamental  to 
education,  teaching,  and  personal  relationships  between  teacher 
and  learner. 

30  204  GENERAL  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  2L,4S.H. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  103.  An  introduction  to  experimental 
method  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  behavior  through 
laboratory  experience  and  report  writing. 

30  210  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  intensive  exploration  of  a selected  topic  of  current  interest  in 
psychology  for  the  general  student.  Topics  will  vary;  lectures  and 
readings  appropriate  to  the  issue  will  be  assigned.  May  not  be 
selected  more  than  once  for  credit. 

30  211  COPING  WITH  CRISIS 

An  examination  of  adaptive  and  maladaptive  methods  of  dealing 
with  personal  crises  such  as  death,  divorce,  rape,  suicide, 
unemployment,  aging,  and  physical  handicaps. 


30  212  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  AGING 

Survey,  discussion,  and  critical  review  of  the  social  psychology  of 
aging.  Changes  in  the  aged  in  sensory,  motor,  perceptual  and 
cognitive  functions,  factors  in  maintenance  of  personality  func- 
tion, assessment  and  treatment  of  behavioral  disorders,  and 
psychosocial  crises,  unique  to  the  older  middle  and  aging  years 
will  be  discussed. 

30  220  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  behavior  in  groups  and  interaction 
within  those  groups.  Topics  such  as  attitudes,  language,  group 
interaction,  and  role  theory  are  covered. 

30  225  LABORATORY  IN  ATTITUDE  DEVELOPMENT  TOWARD 
THE  SEXES 

Conducted  as  a small  group  laboratory,  the  course  is  designed  to 
enhance  awareness  of  how  behavior  is  affected  by  attitudes 
towards  the  sexes. 

30  230  ORGANIZATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A study  of  the  interaction  of  psychosocial  and  structural  factors 
of  organizations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  organization  as  a 
work-oriented  group,  its  efficiency  in  doing  the  work,  and  on  the 
individual  functioning  in  a work  group. 

30  233  FEMINIST  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  considers  the  shaping  of  individual  feminine  per- 
sonality in  contemporary  American  society  and  the 
psychological  conflicts  generated  in  development.  Open  to 
students  of  both  sexes. 

30  250  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  DEPENDENCE 

A survey  of  physical,  psychological  and  sociological  factors  in 
drug  and  alcohol  dependence  and  abuse.  A review  of  physical, 
psychological  and  environmental  techniques  of  treatment.  Field 
trips  and  experience  where  possible. 

30  302  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  102  or  equivalent.  The  study  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  the  brain,  sensory  processes,  and  various 
physiological  states,  and  how  all  of  these  relate  to  behavior. 

30  312  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  (SPECIAL  NEEDS) 
CHILDREN  I 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  201  or  202  recommended.  This  course 
will  cover  foundation  and  historical  concepts  of  excep- 
tionality-including the  psychological  aspects  of  speech  defects, 
impaired  vision,  crippling  disorders,  mental  retardation.  Problems 
of  both  emotionally  disturbed  and  gifted  children  will  be  studied. 

30  313  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  (SPECIAL  NEEDS) 
CHILDREN  II 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  312.  A continuation  of  Psychology  312. 

30  314  SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  201  or  202  and  Psychology  312  and  313. 
An  intensive  clinical  presentation  of  normal  developmental  pro- 
cesses associated  with  acquisition  of  speech  and  language 
behavior  of  children  in  modern  society.  Breakdowns  in  the  com- 
munication process  are  also  treated. 

30  333  INTERRACIAL  GROUP  EXPERIENCE 

An  intensive  group  experience  for  a small,  racially  mixed  group  of 
students. 

30  401  THEORIES  OF  PERSONALITY 

Prerequisite:  9 hours  of  study  in  Psychology.  This  course  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  advanced  student  with  the  major 
psychological  theories  explaining  the  structure  and  dynamics  of 
the  human  personality. 
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30  402  COGNITIVE  DEVELOPMENT 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  201.  An  advanced  seminar  on  the 
development  of  intelligence  in  children. 

30  403  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Prerequisite:  9 hours  of  study  in  Psychology.  This  course  covers 
concepts  of  abnormality,  major  classifications  of  behavioral 
disorders,  and  their  causes,  assessment,  and  treatment. 

30  404  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  OFFENDER 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  201  or  202  or  Psychology  403.  A study 
of  the  etiology  of  delinquent  and  criminal  behavior  with  special 
reference  to  their  psychological  sources.  “Normal”  and 
pathological  offenders  and  offenses  will  be  studied  using  all 
sources  of  data,  including  field  trips. 

30  405  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING 

This  course  covers  elementary  statistical  concepts,  test  stan- 
dardization, the  Stanford-Binet  and  Wechsler  scales,  tests  of  ap- 
titude, achievement,  personality,  attitudes,  and  projective 
methods. 

30  406  PERSONNEL  PSYCHOLOGY  SEMINAR 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  work  of 
psychologists  in  industry.  Areas  included  are  industrial  selection, 
management,  development,  industrial  counseling,  and  training. 

30  407  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Prerequisites:  15  hours  of  study  in  psychology.  A study  of  the 
historical  developments  within  the  science  of  psychology,  from 
the  early  Greek  period  to  the  present  day. 

30  408  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  VOCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  202  and  9 additional  hours  in 
Psychology.  An  investigation  into  the  social,  psychological,  and 
developmental  factors  affecting  vocational  choice. 

30  409  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING  2 L. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  principles  of  learning  including  classical 
and  instrumental  conditioning,  reinforcement,  extinction, 
discrimination,  and  verbal  learning.  Includes  laboratory  ex- 
perience. 

30  410  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  SEMINAR 

Open  only  to  senior  psychology  majors.  A program  of  directed 
study  in  the  formulation  of  a research  problem,  the  design  of  an  ex- 
periment, the  analysis  of  data,  the  interpretation  of  the  data,  and 
the  writing  of  a report  which  adequately  communicates  these  pro- 
cedures. 

30  411  PRINCIPLES  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  INTERVIEWING 
AND  COUNSELING 

Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  study  in  Psychology.  A study  of  interview 
and  counseling  principles  and  techniques  through  readings,  tape 
recordings,  films  and  written  interview  records.  Class  limit:  15. 


30  415  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CREATIVITY 

A reveiw  of  current  research  in  the  general  area  of  creativity.  Em- 
phasis is  on  experimental  investigation  and  empirical  findings. 


30  420  THE  ORIGINS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SEX  DIF- 
FERENCES 

A study  of  biological  and  psychological  research  and  theories 
about  the  nature  and  origins  of  male-female  differences  from  con- 
ception through  childhood. 


30  430  SENSATION  AND  PERCEPTION 

The  anatomy,  psychophysiology,  and  psychophysics  of  vision, 
audition,  olfaction,  gustation,  and  the  somesthetic  senses. 

30  440  COGNITION  2 L. 

A survey  of  approaches  to  the  question,  What  is  thinking?  Topics 
include  dreaming,  imagery,  creative  thinking,  computer  simula- 
tion, language,  and  thought. 

30  442  MOTIVATION  2 L. 

The  study  of  historical  and  contemporary  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  makes  organisms  active? 

30  470  PRACTICUM  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

To  provide  the  advanced  student  with  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
practical  experience  in  a field  situation. 

30  471  EXTENDED  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
PSYCHOLOGY  15  S H. 

Practicum  experience  in  supervised  field  placement.  Students  are 
assigned  to  participate  in  practical  field  work  for  an  entire 
semester.  Only  6 s.h.  credit  may  be  applied  to  the  major.  The  re- 
mainder applies  to  electives  or  minors.  Enrollment  necessitates 
126  semester  hours  for  the  degree. 

30  490  PSYCHOLOGY  HONORS 

Elected  in  the  final  semester  of  the  senior  year  with  consent  of 
the  Honors  Committee.  Students  must  write  an  Honors  thesis  of 
acceptable  quality  (grade  A or  B)  based  on  original  research  in 
order  to  graduate  with  Honors. 

30  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  — PSYCHOLOGY 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Psychology  who  meet  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Program  eligiblity  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit 
will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning  contract, 
supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  completed.  A max- 
imum of  12  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be  applied 
toward  the  major. 

13  249  INTERVENTION  TECHNIQUES 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101.  A survey  of  intervention  techniques 
including:  psychotherapy,  counseling,  institutional  care,  com- 
munity organizing,  community  treatment  (half  way  houses,  group 
houses,  etc.)  advocacy  casework,  self-help,  information  and  refer- 
ral, group  process,  chemotherapy,  etc. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Alan  Balboni,  Chairperson 

Professors  McCue,  Berkley,  Kittredge 
Associate  Professors  Balboni,  Hemingway 
Assistant  Professor  Dilday 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Service  is  an  upper-division  pro- 
gram in  which  majors  or  minors  are  completed  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  preceded  by  the  completion  of  the  general 
education  and  prerequisite  requirements  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years. 

The  Public  Service  Department  offers  major  or  minor  concentra- 
tions in  Fire  Science,  Criminal  Justice,  and  Public  Administration. 
Its  objectives  are  to  provide  current  and  future  practitioners  in 
these  fields  with  a professional  education  leading  to  middle 
management  or  professional  specialist  positions,  to  prepare 
students  for  related  positions  in  government  service,  private 
business,  and  industry,  and  to  provide  a background  for  graduate 
study  in  these  areas.  It  combines  a general  education  with 
courses  in  a professional  specialty  in  management  and  in  sup- 
porting disciplines.  The  program  also  encourages  transfers  from 
community  colleges  and  other  accredited  institutions. 
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Majors  and  Minors  in  the  public  service  program  are  invited  to 
visit  the  Public  Service  Office  to  assure  the  formulation  of  an 
academic  program  meeting  the  student’s  career  objectives. 

Majors  in  Criminal  Justice  and  Fire  Science  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  33  semester  hours  of  academic  work  as  specified 
below: 


REQUIRED  CORE 

Public  Service  301  Theory  and  Principles  of  Public 
Management 

Public  Service  302  Government  Fiscal  Policies  and 
Budget  Control 

Public  Service  401  Collective  Bargaining 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 

39  301  THEORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT 

The  basic  management  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  direc- 
ting, and  controlling  are  examined  from  theoretical  and  applied 
perspectives.  Alternative  management  styles  are  reviewed  for 
their  effects  on  motivation,  morale,  and  decision-making  in  a 
variety  of  public  sector  organizations. 

39  302  GOVERNMENT  FISCAL  POLICIES  AND  BUDGET  CONTROL 

Local,  state  and  federal  government  fiscal  policy,  procedures  and 
techniques  are  reviewed.  Budget  cycles,  regulations,  and 
decision-making  processes  are  analyzed  for  their  impact  on 
public  program  planning  and  control. 


PROFESSIONAL  CONCENTRATIONS 


Criminal  Justice 

Criminal  Justice  301 
Criminal  Justice  302 
Criminal  Justice  303 
Criminal  Justice  31 1 
Criminal  Justice  312 

Criminal  Justice  304 


Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 
Criminal  Law  I 
Criminal  Law  II 
Criminalistics  I 
Criminalistics  II 
OR 

Criminal  Evidence  and  Procedure 


Fire  Science 

Fire  Science  301 
Fire  Science  318 
Fire  Science  319 
Fire  Science  309 
Fire  Science  310 
Fire  Science  321 


Introduction  to  Fire  Science 
Material  Science  I* 

Material  Science  II* 

Mechanics  & Hydrodynamics* 

Heat  and  Calorimetry* 

Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Investigation 


39  401  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

Collective  bargaining  processes  and  the  nature  of  the  union- 
management  relationship  in  both  private  and  public  sectors  of 
the  economy  are  reviewed.  Bargaining,  negotiation,  and  settle- 
ment issues  and  strategies  are  examined. 

39  403  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

Prerequisites:  Public  Administration  301,  302,  and  401.  This 
course  will  consist  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  will  examine  the 
origins  of  the  processes  by  which  the  executive  branch,  its  ad- 
ministrative departments,  and  independent  agencies  of  govern- 
ment make  and  enforce  regulations  and  will  study  the  history  of 
the  balancing  of  administrative  discretion  and  its  abuse  in  that 
process.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relationship  between  the 
goals  of  government  and  the  nature  of  specific  administrative 
regulations  as  well  as  constitutional  limitations.  The  second  part 
of  the  course  will  examine  the  specific  procedure  in  ad- 
ministrative hearings  from  initial  notice  to  judicial  review. 


Public  Administration 

Public  Service  403  Administrative  Law 
OR 

Political  Science  302  Massachusetts  Government 
Political  Science  410  Public  Policy  & Planning 
OR 


Political  Science  310  Urban  Government 
and 

Practicum,  Independent  Research,  or  course  selected 
with  chairperson  approval. 


SUPPORTING  DISCIPLINES 

In  addition  to  required  courses,  at  least  two  courses  above  the  in- 
troductory level  must  be  selected  from  designated  offerings  of 
the  departments  or  programs  of  African-American,  Economics, 
History,  Management,  Mathematics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  Regional  Studies,  and  Sociology.  Two  departments 
should  be  represented.  Exceptions  may  be  made  with  the  consent 
of  the  student’s  advisor. 

MINORS 

A minor  in  Public  Service/Fire  Science.  Public  Service/Criminal 
Justice  or  Public  Service/Public  Administration  requires  the  com- 
pletion of  18  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  in  approved 
courses  listed  above,  including  supporting  disciplines  courses. 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  a major  in  these 
fields  at  a community  college  are  granted  an  automatic  minor. 

A contract  minor,  composed  of  a series  of  interdepartmental 
courses,  may  also  be  negotiated  with  Public  Service  advisors. 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  a major  or  a minor  in  one  of  the 
three  Public  Service  concentrations  should  carefully  read  a pam- 
phlet available  in  the  Public  Service  Department  Office  which  lists 
the  several  supporting  disciplines  courses. 


'Prerequisites  for  these  courses  can  be  met  by  a careful  selection 
of  General  Education  requirements. 


39  490  SPECIAL  TOPICS  — PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  21  semester  hours  of  required 
Public  Service  major  courses,  and  90  semester  hours  toward  the 
baccalaureate  degee.  Selected  topics  from  contemporary  Public 
Service  issues  in  governmental,  social  agency  and  other  public 
service  organizations  will  be  discussed. 

39  492  INDEPENDENT  STUDY-RESEARCH 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  a minimum  of  21  semester  hours 
of  required  Public  Service  major  courses  and  90  semester 
hours  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Open  only  to  seniors  by 
permission  and  agreement  of  the  concerned  faculty  member  and 
program  director.  Independent  study  or  research  on  a topic  deter- 
mined by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  supervising  faculty 
member  or  program  director. 

39  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  • PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Public  Service  who  meet  Cooperative 
Education  Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours 
of  credit  will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning 
contract,  supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  com- 
pleted. A maximum  of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of 
which  may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

38  301  INTRODUCTION  TO  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
historical  and  philosophical  background  to  law  enforcement  in 
the  United  States,  the  various  agencies  established  to  regulate 
criminal  and  non-criminal  activities  of  the  citizens,  and  recent 
trends. 

38  302  CRIMINAL  LAW  I 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  basics  of  criminal  law, 
its  development,  past  and  present  elements  of  crimes,  the  law  of 
arrest,  and  constitutional  limitations  on  evidence. 
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38  303  CRIMINAL  LAW  II 

Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  302.  This  course  provides  an  in- 
depth  study  of  criminal  law  and  related  constitutional  considera- 
tions, as  well  as  the  presentation  of  cases  by  the  prosecution  and 
the  defense. 

38  304  CRIMINAL  EVIDENCE  AND  PROCEDURE 

Prerequisites:  Criminal  Justice  301-302.  A study  of  the  rules  of 
evidence  and  related  procedures  applicable  to  law  enforcement 
officers  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  criminal  cases.  Topics  will 
include  recent  constitutional  decisions,  methods  of  proof, 
evidence,  search  and  seizure,  confessions,  admissions,  self- 
incrimination, presumptions,  opinions,  credibility. 

38  311  CRIMINALISTICS  I 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  107-108  or  Biology  101-102  or  their 
equivalents.  Current  technique  in  the  field  of  blood  and  body 
fluids,  narcotics,  fingerprints  and  firearms  are  surveyed  and 
demonstrated.  Experts  are  invited  to  lecture  on  pertinent  topics. 

38  312  CRIMINALISTICS  II 

Prerequisite:  Criminal  Justice  311  or  its  equivalent.  Current 
techniques  in  the  field  of  explosives,  toxicology,  documents,  and 
analysis  of  particulates  are  surveyed  and  demonstrated.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  crime  scene,  searching,  and  evaluation  of 
evidence. 

38  321  CORRECTIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

After  a brief  historical  introduction,  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  Correctional  Institutions  will  be  discussed. 
Course  will  provide  a review  of  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  correctional  institutions;  also  includes  an  in-depth  treat- 
ment of  selected  management  models  in  current  use,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  Massachusetts  and  federal  systems. 

38  494  SUPERVISED  INTERNSHIP  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

Prerequisites:  junior/senior  status,  12  semester  hours  of  criminal 
justice  courses,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  The  student  will 
spend  a minimum  of  nine  to  twelve  hours  per  week  for  one 
semester  in  a learning  situation  within  an  agency  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Attendance  and  participation  in  bi-weekly 
seminars  required. 

FIRE  SCIENCE 

37  212  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  TECHNICIAN  6S.H. 

This  course  will  provide  the  necessary  classroom  and  hospital 
training  to  permit  the  student  to  take  the  national  certificate  ex- 
amination as  Emergency  Medical  Technician. 

37  301  INTRODUCTION  TO  FIRE  SCIENCE 

This  course  surveys  the  philosophy  and  history  of  fire  protection 
and  safety;  history  of  loss  of  life  and  property  by  fire;  review  of 
municipal  fire  defenses;  study  of  organization  and  function  of 
federal,  state,  and  private  fire  protection  and  safety  agencies  and 
a survey  of  professional  fire  protection  and  safety  career  oppor- 
tunities. 

37  309  MECHANICS  AND  HYDRODYNAMICS 

Prerequisites:  Physics  101  or  103  and  Mathematics  103.  Selected 
topics  in  mechanics,  principles  of  hydrostatics  and 
hydrodynamics. 

37  310  HEAT  AND  CALORIMETRY 

Prerequisites:  Physics  101  or  103  and  Mathematics  103.  Heat  and 
thermal  transport,  kinetic  theory,  thermal  behavior  of  materials, 
elements  of  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics. 

37  318  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  I 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  107-108.  The  study  of  atomic  molecular 
structure,  bonding  of  metals,  plastics  and  other  structural 
materials. 


37  319  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  II 

Prerequisites:  Fire  Science  318,  Fire  Science  301,  or  equivalent. 
Practical  and  theoretical  considerations  related  to  the  chemistry 
of  explosive  and  toxic  materials;  safety  considerations  related  to 
the  transportation,  handling  and  storage  of  said  chemicals. 

37  321  FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  FIRE  INVESTIGATION 

Prerequisite:  Fire  Science  301.  This  course  will  review  the  major 
areas  crucial  to  the  development  and  operation  of  an  effective  fire 
prevention  and  investigation  program.  Among  topics  discussed 
will  be  concepts  of  inspection,  enforcement,  investigation,  public 
education,  and  legal  consideration.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
modern  data  processing  systems  utilized  in  fire  prevention.  Field 
studies  of  various  public  and  private  agencies  actively  involved  in 
prevention  and  investigation  activities. 

REGIONAL  STUDIES 

Michael  G.  Mensoian,  Jr.,  Chairperson 

Professors  Duncan,  J.  Jones,  Looney,  Mensoian,  Spayne. 
Associate  Professors  Brewer,  Genes. 

Assistant  Professors  Geipke,  Nellis. 

The  Department  of  Regional  Studies  provides  students  with  a 
flexible,  integrated  approach  to  learning  and  research  in  the  man- 
environment-interaction  field,  leading  to  a B.A.  or  B.S.  degree. 

Students  may  develop  programs  having  as  goals  teaching 
careers,  entrance  to  graduate  schools,  or  positions  with  private  or 
public  agencies.  The  Department  encourages  students  to  for- 
mulate individualized  programs  of  study  to  maximize  meaningful 
learning  and  research  experiences  consonant  with  their 
academic-professional  goals. 

Any  one  of  the  regional  studies  fields  of  concentration  may  be 
elected  as  a major  or  minor.  However,  students  in  the  secondary 
education  teacher-training  program  must  elect  their  major  from 
either  Regional  Cultural  Studies  (leading  to  certification  in 
Geography)  or  Regional  Physical  Studies  (leading  to  certification 
in  Earth  Science).  The  major  requires  36  S.H.;  the  minor,  21  S.H. 

The  fields  of  concentration  are: 

Regional  Cultural  Studies  (B.A.) 

Regional  Physical  Studies  (B.S.) 

Regional  and  Urban  Planning  Studies  (B.A.) 

Each  program  developed  under  departmental  guidance,  must 
meet  the  following  criteria: 

(a.)  Completion  of  a designated  100  level  course  (3  semester 
hours  credit)  and  either  25  401  Field  Work,  25  475  Urban 
Seminar,  or  25  490  Special  Topics  (3  semester  hours  credit), 
(b.)  A minimum  of  50  percent  of  the  total  number  of  semester 
hours  required  for  the  major  or  minor  must  be  completed 
within  the  Department  of  Regional  Studies. 

(c.)  For  those  students  in  the  secondary  education  teacher- 
training program  majoring  in  either  Regional  Cultural  or 
Regional  Physical  studies,  a minimum  of  30  semester  hours 
credit  in  the  concentration  must  be  completed  within  the 
Department  of  Regional  Studies.  Students  in  the  teacher- 
training program  enrolled  in  the  Department  must  meet  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  NASDTEC  teaching  cer- 
tification requirements  in  Earth  Science  or  Geography. 
(d.)The  Program  of  Study  must  represent  a balanced,  integrated, 
learning-research  experience. 

The  Department  is  also  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Latin  American  Studies. 


25  101  GEOLOGY  I 

An  introductory  study  of  the  earth’s  composition  and  the 
dynamics  of  change  through  natural  processes. 
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25  102  GEOLOGY  II 

Historical  development  of  continents  and  ocean  basins,  develop- 
ment of  life,  and  consideration  of  some  of  the  geological  prob- 
lems presently  facing  utilization.  (Regional  Studies  101  strongly 
recommended  as  a prerequisite.) 

25  125  ENVIRONMENTAL  SYSTEMS 

Man’s  natural  environment  is  studied  utilizing  the  tools  of 
geographic  inquiry  through  identification  and  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent environmental  conditions  and  problems. 

25  150  WORLD  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

A substantive  course  applying  basic  geographic  understandings 
and  concepts  to  selected  world  regions. 

25  151  CULTURE  SYSTEMS 

This  course  will  consider  man  within  the  context  of  his  culture  in 
space  and  time.  His  reciprocal  relationship  with  the  natural  en- 
vironment will  be  examined  in  terms  of  landscape  development, 
environmental  use,  and  cultural  change. 

25  152  WORLD  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 

The  geography  of  circulation,  industry,  agriculture,  natural 
resources  and  conservation  will  be  presented  by  utilizing  selected 
regions  and  models. 

25  175  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY 

An  introduction  to  the  factors  governing  the  size  and  distribution 
of  cities  in  the  U.S.  followed  by  an  introduction  to  the  internal 
structure  of  the  city  with  specific  examples  drawn  from  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area. 

25  202  GEOMORPHOLOGY 

Prerequisite;  Regional  Studies  101  or  102.  An  in-depth  study  of  the 
surface  features  of  the  earth  with  emphasis  placed  on  New 
England  geomorphology. 

25  212  GLACIAL  AND  QUATERNARY  GEOLOGY 

A study  of  the  last  million  years  of  earth  history  with  respect  to 
the  ice  age.  Causes  of  ice  ages,  ice  movement  and  its  effects, 
comparison  of  glacial  events  of  North  America  with  glacial  events 
throughout  the  world,  and  current  investigtions  concerning  ice 
will  be  discussed. 

25  225  WEATHER  AND  CLIMATE 

Elements  of  weather  and  climate  will  be  studied  in  detail  followed 
by  a systematic  consideration  of  world  climatic  regions. 

25  226  OCEANOGRAPHY  I 

A correlation  of  the  geological,  physical,  and  chemical  aspects  of 
the  sea. 

25  227  OCEANOGRAPHY  II 

The  biological,  geographical,  and  recreational  aspects  of  the  sea 
will  be  explored. 

25  250  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO-AMERICA 

A regional  study  of  the  physical,  cultural,  political,  and  economic 
environment  of  the  peoples  of  Anglo-America  with  an  emphasis 
on  urbanized  regions. 

25  251  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

A regional  study  of  Middle  American  and  South  America.  Em- 
phasis is  upon  the  physical  environment  and  the  cultural, 
economic,  and  political  conditions  that  exist  and  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development. 

25  252  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE 

The  physical,  cultural,  political,  and  economic  features  of  Europe 
and  an  examination  of  urban  areas. 


25  253  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  NORTHERN 
AFRICA 

This  course  will  consider  the  cultural  and  physical  characteristics 
of  those  countries  extending  from  Mauritania-Morocco  to 
Afghanistan.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  Arabization  of  the  region,  strategic  significance,  and 
current  socio-economic  problems. 

25  260  CARTOGRAPHY 

The  art  and  science  of  the  presentation  of  earth  patterns  in  the 
media  of  maps,  cartograms,  and  other  cartographic  devices. 
Laboratory  experiences  introducing  symbolism,  handling  of  car- 
tographic tools,  lettering  techniques,  and  fine  drawing. 

25  275  URBAN  LAND  USE 

An  analysis  of  the  patterns  of  land  use  within  the  urban  area  and 
the  factors  influencing  the  distribution  of  specific  uses.  Students 
will  be  required  to  undertake  land  use  surveys  within  specified 
sections  of  Boston  where  such  surveys  can  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  community  problems. 

25  290  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

A consideration  of  man’s  settlement  in  the  Anglo-American 
region  with  the  different  techniques  of  successive  cultural  groups 
and  the  landscape  they  have  occupied  and  formed. 

25  301  GEOLOGY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Prerequisites:  Regional  Studies  101  or  125.  A general  survey  of 
each  province  of  North  America,  including  the  geomorphology, 
structure,  and  human  environment  of  each  region. 

25  303  MINERALOGY  4L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite:  Regional  Studies  101.  This  course  deals  with  con- 
cepts, descriptions,  and  determinative  procedures  in  Mineralogy. 
Basic  concepts  and  crystallography,  mineral  classification, 
chemical  mineralogy  and  specific  rock-forming  mineral  associa- 
tions are  presented. 

25  304  PETROLOGY  4L.,4S.H. 

Prerequisite;  Regional  Studies  303  or  permission  of  instructor.  An 
examination  of  the  physical  and  chemical  environment  in  which 
rocks  are  formed  and  exist. 

25  310  GEOSCIENCE  SEMINAR 

A seminar  to  explore  current  research  in  Geology,  Oceanography 
and  Geography.  Students  and  departmental  faculty  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  relevant  topics. 

25  324  COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT 

This  course  will  be  concerned  with  coastal  environmental  pro- 
blems and  their  solution.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  local  issues 
such  as  marine  resource  management,  recreational  development, 
and  problems  arising  in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

25  325  COASTAL  CLIMATOLOGY 

Prerequisite;  Regional  Studies  125  or  225.  This  course  will  study 
the  classification  of  climate,  the  ocean-atmosphere  relation-  ' 
ships,  the  specific  effect  of  the  ocean  on  the  climate  of 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  local  research  topics. 

25  326  COASTAL  GEOMORPHOLOGY  i| 

Prerequisite;  Regional  Studies  226.  A course  designed  to  teach  i 
the  student  the  classification,  process,  features,  and  mapping  of  [( 
coastlines.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  local  shorelines.  j 

25  327  BIOGEOGRAPHY 

An  ecological  perspective  of  the  environmental  relationships  of  i i 
living  organisms:  their  origin,  distribution,  evolution,  adaptation,  | ' 
and  association.  ! 
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25  328  SEDIMENTOLOGY 

Prerequisite:  Regional  Studies  101.  Principles  underlying  the  for- 
mation, composition,  sequence,  and  correlation  of  sediment  pro- 
cesses. Methods,  procedures,  and  techniques  of  studying 
sedimentary  processes  and  depositional  environments  will  be 
stressed.  Field  trips  are  required. 

25  350  GEOGRAPHY  OF  UNDERDEVELOPED  NATIONS 

This  course  will  classify  and  evaluate  the  physical  and  cultural 
resource  potential  of  the  world's  underdeveloped  nations. 

25  351  WORLD  POPULATION  PATTERNS 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  distribution  of  man.  The  impact  of  economic, 
social  and  political  factors  on  the  density,  composition,  migration 
and  other  significant  aspects  of  population  will  be  studied. 

25  352  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

The  influence  of  the  geographic  factors  — physical  and  cultural 
— upon  the  development  of  states  and  their  external  relations. 
The  geographic  basis  of  power,  internal  and  international  ten- 
sions, and  major  writings  in  the  field  will  be  considered. 

25  355  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Geographic  factors  in  the  location  and  development  of  transpor- 
tation networks  as  they  relate  to  the  movement  of  goods  and  peo- 
ple. 

25  374  INTRODUCTION  TO  URBAN  HOUSING 

Evaluation  of  current  urban  housing  conditions  in  a variety  of 
communities  including  the  operation  of  the  housing  market,  ef- 
fect of  public  interventions  and  codes,  taxation,  private  financing, 
new  construction,  and  rehabilitation.  Federal  efforts  at  affecting 
the  housing  market  are  also  evaluated. 

25  375  URBAN  PLANNING 

Prerequisite:  Regional  Studies  175.  This  historical  and  contem- 
porary practices  in  city  planning  and  development  of 
methodology  and  techniques  for  analysis  of  today’s  planning. 

25  376  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

Prerequisite:  Regional  Studies  125  or  275.  This  course  will  ex- 
amine the  geographical  theories  and  problems  involved  in  the 
spatial  development  of  a region. 

23  377  URBAN  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

Emphasis  is  on  the  identification  and  analysis  of  environmental 
problems  generated  by  the  process  of  urbanization.  Lectures  and 
discussion  will  involve  student  research  and  guest  lecturers. 

25  378  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

An  in-depth  study  of  environmental  impacts  of  development  on 
the  resource  base,  utilizing  geographic  tools  and  concepts.  Em- 
phasis on  Massachusetts. 

25  379  HEALTH  FACILITIES  PLANNING 

The  planning  of  health  facilities  based  upon  acceptable  planning 
theories  and  case  studies. 

25  401  FIELD  METHODS 

By  permission  of  the  instructor.  This  course  is  designed  principal- 
ly to  increase  the  student’s  awareness  of  the  advancements  be- 
ing made  in  the  discipline,  and  to  develop  proper  methodology  In 
the  formulation  of  problems,  hypothesis,  measurements,  and 
models  in  a field  work  setting.  Fall  Term:  Regional  Physical 
students.  Spring  Term:  Regional  and  Urban  Planning  students. 

25  403  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY 

Prerequisite:  Regional  Studies  303.  An  examination  of  economic 
deposits  including  metallic  and  nonmetallic  ores,  coal,  and  oil. 
Processes  of  natural  concentration  are  examined.  Ore  sampling 
and  cost  evaluation  procedures  will  be  discussed. 


25  405  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY 

Prerequisite:  Regional  Studies  101.  Study  and  interpretation  of 
rock  structures  and  analysis  of  the  mechanics  of  rock  formation. 

25  451  DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  GRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  120.  Introducion  to  quantitative 
methodology  and  techniques  that  are  currently  used  in  the  earth 
and  planning  sciences.  Emphasis  will  be  on  sampling  theory  and 
methods  of  data  processing.  The  student  will  be  expected  to 
gather  a statistically  valid  data  set  and  process  the  data  through 
the  use  of  high  speed  computers.  The  results  of  statistical 
methodology  will  be  aerially  mapped  through  graphic  display  pro- 
grams. 

25  455  PROBLEMS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Discussion  and  student  research  and  presentation  on  relevant 
geographic,  socio-economic  and  demographic  problems  ex- 
perienced by  Latin  American  countries. 

25  475  URBAN  SEMINAR 

Research  papers  pertaining  to  the  student’s  area  of  interest  and 
pertinent  to  selected  problem  areas  will  be  written  under  the 
direction  of  staff  members.  Research  papers  will  be  presented 
and  defended  before  the  seminar  students  and  faculty. 

25  490  SPECIAL  TOPICS 

A course  stressing  research  topics  within  the  regional  studies 
field  under  the  direction  of  individual  faculty  members.  By  depart- 
mental permission.  Application  forms  are  available  in  department 
office. 

25  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  - REGIONAL 
STUDIES 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Regional  Studies  who  meet  Cooperative 
Education  Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours 
of  credit  will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning 
contract,  supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  com- 
pleted. A maximum  of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of 
which  may  be  applied  toward  the  major. 

25  499  PRACTICUM  6SH 

A work  program  opportunity  for  qualified  departmental  majors  to 
obtain  practical  experience  in  the  field  of  their  interest  and  train- 
ing. The  student  will  submit  a critique  of  experience.  By  depart- 
mental permission.  Application  forms  available  in  department  of- 
fice. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Herbert  Malick,  Chairperson 

Professsors  Fitzpatrick,  Hanley,  Luciano,  Malick,  R.  McCarthy, 
Santosuosso. 

Associate  Professors  Finn,  Grinnell,  Murphy,  Natale. 

Assistant  Professors  Nectow,  Ryan. 

The  minor  in  Secondary  Education  consists  of  21  semester  hours 
of  credit  plus  the  student  teaching  experience. 

Required  for  the  completion  of  the  Minor  in  Secondary  Education: 

a)  One  course  each  from  blocks  l-VII  (listed  below). 

b)  Student  Teaching  (see  below  for  prerequisites) 


Block  I 

21  333  Procedures  for  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 
21  240  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Urban  Classroom 

Block  II 

21  256  Values  Clarification 
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Block  III 

21  337  History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 
Must  be  taken  by  all  minors  except  for  English  majors  who  must: 

a)  complete  English  433  and  434  as  part  of  the  English  major 

b)  complete  Secondary  Education  341  (Improved  Reading 

Skills  in  the  Secondary  School) 


Block  IV 

21  336  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Major  Subject  in  the 
Secondary  School 


Block  V 

21  334  Curriculum  of  the  Secondary  School 
21  339  Curriculum  of  the  Urban  School 


Block  VI 

21  431  Tests  and  Measurements 
(This  course  is  not  required  of  Psychology  majors  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  Psychology  103  (Introduction  to  Statistics) 
and  Psychology  405  (Psychological  Measurements).  Students  in 
this  category  may  choose  any  other  course  in  Education  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion) 

21  354  Performance  Objectives 


Block  VII 

21  338  Field  Experience  in  Education  Practicum 
24  410  Methods  and  Materials  in  Bilingual  Education  and  FEES 
Foreign  Languages  410  may  be  substituted  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 338  only  by  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education. 


Student  Teaching 

Secondary  Education  Student  Teaching  Seminar  (12  semester 

hours)  in  the  student’s  major  department  (see  below) 

Prerequisites: 

Secondary  Education  333  or  240,  336,  338  or  410,  plus  one  course 

from  two  additional  blocks. 

ADMISSION  TO  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Phase  I Required  Standard  for  Entrance  into  and  Retention  in 
the  Teacher  Preparation  Program 

A.  Academic  and  Professional: 

1.  Maintain  satisfactory  academic  achievement  in  the 
major  field  of  study — a minimum  cumulative 
average  of  2.5. 

2.  Maintain  satisfactory  academic  achievement  for  alt 
courses  completed  at  Boston  State  College— a 
minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0. 

3.  Satisfactory  academic  achievement  in  the  areas  of 
English  Composition  and  Speech,  as  evidenced  by 
positive  faculty  recommendation. 

4.  Satisfactory  academic  achievement  in  the  profes- 
sional sequence  of  courses  — a minimum 
cumulative  average  of  2.5. 

5.  Satisfactory  academic  achievement  in  the  methods 
course  preceding  the  student-teaching  ex- 
perience— a minimum  grade  of  2.5. 

6.  Successful  experience  in  the  pre-student  teaching 
laboratory  courses  as  evidenced  by  a positive  facul- 
ty recommendation. 

B.  Personal,  Social,  and  Ethical  Considerations: 

1.  Satisfactory  Physical  Health. 


2.  Ability  to  communicate  effectively. 

3.  Personality— reaction  to  suggestions,  sensitivity  to 
student’s  needs,  commitment  to  the  profession  as 
indicated  by  laboratory  experiences. 

4.  Demonstrated  leadership  or  indicated  potential. 

5.  Participation  in  extra  class  activities/related  ac- 
tivities. 

Phase  II  Procedure  Before  Student-Teaching 
Additional  guidelines  for  screening  and  identification  of  educa- 
tion majors,  as  well  as  departmental  procedures  which  will  be 
followed,  have  been  established.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
student  to  consult  the  appropriate  department  for  a copy  of  the 
departmental  procedures  which  he  or  she  must  follow  prior  to  the 
student  teaching  experience. 

Students  should  contact  the  appropriate  department  chairperson 
as  soon  as  they  decide  to  seek  teacher  certification. 

STUDENT  TEACHING  DATES  FOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Fall  1980 

Full  Semester  - September  4,  1980-December  19,  1980 
First  Quarter  - September  4,  1980-October  31,  1980 
Second  Quarter  - November  3,  1980-December  19,  1980 

Spring  1981 

Full  Semester  - January  29,  1981-May  22,  1981 
First  Quarter  - January  29,  1981-March  20,  1981 
Second  Quarter  - March  23,  1981-May  22,  1981 

Fall  1981 

Full  Semester  - September  10,  1981-December  22,  1981 
First  Quarter  - September  10,  1981-October  30,  1981 
Second  Quarter  - November  2,  1981-December  22,  1981 

Spring  1982 

Full  Semester  - January  28,  1982-May  21,  1982 
First  Quarter  - January  28,  1982-March  19,  1982 
Second  Quarter  - March  22,  1982-May  21,  1982 

READING  AND  STUDY  SKILLS 

The  Reading  and  Study  Center  serves  Boston  State  College 
students  in  two  ways.  First,  the  center  offers  individual  counsel- 
ing in  studying  and  reading  problems.  Second,  the  center  offers 
two  3 semester  hour  courses  in  reading  and  study  skills  for  the 
student  who  needs  help  in  performing  college  tasks  more  quickly 
and  effectively. 

21  101  TECHNIQUES  OF  READING  AND  STUDYING 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  instruction  and  practice  in  ap- 
proaching reading  and  study  tasks,  increasing  rate  of  comprehen- 
sion, improving  organizational  and  recall  skills,  notetaking  from 
lectures  and  textbook  material,  and  study  techniques  and  library 
skills. 

21  102  ADVANCED  TECHNIQUES  OF  READING  AND  STUDYING 

Prerequisite:  Reading  101.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a 
continuation  of  the  reading  and  study  techniques  developed  in 
Reading  101  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these  skills,  and 
advanced  techniques  of  reading  and  analyzing  books  or 
periodicals  and  methods  of  studying  textbooks. 

21  201  CRITICAL  ISSUES  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

Analyzes  contemporary  problems  and  issues  in  American  educa- 
tion. Principle  focus  will  be  given  to  such  issues  as  goals,  fiscal 
responsibility,  structure  and  operation  of  public  and  private 
education  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels,  and  community- 
oriented  issues. 

21  238  INTRODUCTION  TO  URBAN  EDUCATION  2 L. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  practicum  experience  in  the  ur- 
ban environment  through  visits  to  inner-city  agencies,  family 
centers,  and  selected  urban  schools.  Topics  to  be  discussed  will 
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include  housing  conditions,  the  family,  community  interactions. 
Two  hours  a week  in  practicum. 

21  240  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  THE  URBAN 
CLASSROOM  2 L, 

This  course  focuses  on  the  methods  and  technology  of  teaching 
with  special  reference  to  the  urban  classroom.  Two  hours  a week 
in  practicum. 

21  244  AUDIO-VISUAL  MEDIA  IN  EDUCATION 

This  course  emphasizes  the  effective  use  of  various  audio-visual 
media  as  they  influence  the  learning  process. 

21  245  PRODUCTION  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA 

Prerequisite:  Secondary  Education  244.  Involves  the  planning  and 
production  of  a multi-media  instructional  kit  which  includes: 
slide-magnetic  tape,  single  concept  film,  transparencies, 
photographs  and  three  dimensional  display.  Each  student  will 
prepare  such  materials  to  fit  his  specific  teaching  area. 

21  256  VALUES  CLARIFICATION 

This  course  focuses  on  the  development  and  strengthening  of  a 
values  system  as  an  aid  to  personal  growth  and  career  goal- 
setting. Strategies  decision  making,  personal  committment,  and 
ordering  of  priorities  are  used. 

21  301  ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATION 

A study  of  the  objectives,  teaching  strategies,  and  psychological 
and  philosophical  foundations  of  alternative  education. 

21  302  TEACHING  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  STUDENTS  IN 
REGULAR  MIDDLE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CLASSROOMS 

This  course  will  introduce  students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  mid- 
dle and  secondary  classroom  to  methods  of  instruction  which 
may  be  used  in  adapting  the  regular  classroom  program  to  the 
needs  of  the  student  with  special  needs  as  defined  in  Chapter  766 
of  the  acts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1972. 

21  333  PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING  IN  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  overview  of 
all  aspects  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  school.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  kinds  of  advantages  not  usually  enjoyed  in  the  stu- 
dent teaching  experience. 

21  334  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

A survey  of  the  essential  features,  methods  and  techniques  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  and  the  use  of  specific  materials  in 
the  major  and  minor  fields  of  student  concentration  as  they  per- 
tain to  curriculum.  Also  deals  with  problems  and  issues  in  present 
day  curriculum  construction  and  relationship  of  secondary 
school  curricula  to  American  society. 

21  336  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  A MAJOR  SUBJECT  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Prerequisites:  Secondary  Education  333  or  240,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  prescribed  courses  in  the  major.  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  objectives  and  principles  essential  in  the  teaching  of  a 
major  subject.  This  course  prepares  students  to  teach  the  majors 
of  Biology,  English,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Physical 
Education,  Geography-Earth  Science,  Psychology,  Science  or 
Social  Studies. 

21  337  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  the  historical  foundations  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  a critical  analysis  of  recurrent  issues 
in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education. 

21  338  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  EDUCATION  PRACTICUM 

Educational  agencies  and  secondary  schools  will  provide  obser- 
vational and  participatory  experiences.  Psychological  theories 
and  the  use  of  instructional  technology  as  related  to  instruction 
will  be  stressed.  Analysis  of  pupil-teacher  interaction,  role  of  sup- 
plementary support  services  an  volunteer  situations  will  provide 
the  basis  for  the  practicum. 


21  339  CURRICULUM  OFTHE  URBAN  SCHOOL  2 L. 

A survey  of  the  basic  philosophical,  psychological,  and 
sociological  considerations  underlying  modern  curriculum 
development.  Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  evalute  ex- 
isting curricular  designs  in  various  urban  communities  in  and 
around  the  Boston  area.  Students  must  keep  one  morning  or 
afternoon  free  for  visits  to  urban  schools.  Two  hours  a week  in 
practicum. 

21  340  DIRECTED  STUDY  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  Department  Chairman.  Students 
electing  this  course  will  complete  an  assignment  of  their  own 
choice  in  the  area  of  educational  research.  There  will  be  no  formal 
class  sessions,  but  students  will  be  expected  to  meet  with  their 
advisors  by  appointment. 

21  341  IMPROVED  READING  SKILLS  IN  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  future  secondary  teachers  in  all 
content  areas.  Review  of  skills  and  strategies  for  teaching 
reading  skills  separately  and  within  content  areas.  Evaluation  of 
current  instructional  and  testing  materials;  techniques  for  group- 
ing students  for  reading  instruction;  devices  for  monitoring  stu- 
dent performance  through  a sequence  of  skills. 

21  354  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 

This  course  is  oriented  toward  the  concepts  of  teacher  account- 
ability and  the  writing  of  educational  objectives  in  performance 
terms. 

21  357  VALUING  INQUIRY  AND  THE  COMMUNICATIONS 
PROCESS 

Students  will  learn  to  use  the  values  clarification  process  as  a 
personalized  tool  for  building  interpersonnal  communicative 
systems  for  self  growth  and  group  development. 

21  364  REFERENCE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY  SOURCES  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Education  362.  A study  and  evaluation 
of  basic  reference  sources  and  bibliographical  tools  used  in  the 
school  library.  Magazines,  newspapers,  and  information  files  will 
be  surveyed.  Chief  emphasis  will  also  be  placed  upon  the 
philosophical,  organizational,  and  administrative  aspects  of 
research  techniques  and  reference  services. 

21  366  CLASSIFICATION  AND  CATALOGING  OF  PRINT  AND 
NON-PRINT  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

A discovery  of  the  fundamentals  of  classification  and  descriptive 
and  subject  cataloging.  Special  problems  in  the  comparative 
study  of  Dewey,  Library  of  Congress,  and  other  classification 
codes  will  be  covered.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  non-print 
materials,  serial  publications,  and  technical  processing  opera- 
tions. 

21  420  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

Theory  and  practice  of  measurement  and  evaluation  in  the  se- 
condary school.  This  course  will  examine  standardized  and 
teacher-devised  instruments;  individual  and  group  measurement 
of  achievement  and  intelligence;  introductory  statistics  as  they 
pertain  to  tests  and  measurements;  marking  and  grading. 

21  430  STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  SEMINAR  IN  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  6SH. 

Prerequisite:  Foreign  Languages  496.  A laboratory  course  of  one 
half  semester’s  duration  providing  full-time  student  teaching  in 
public  secondary  or  middle  schools  as  part  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Program.  This  course,  in  addition  to  Foreign 
Languages  496,  is  required  of  students  applying  for  certification 
in  Bilingual  Education. 
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21  431  STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  SEMINAR  IN  BIOLOGY  6S.H. 
Prerequisites:  See  block  listing  above.  A laboratory  course  of  one 
half  semester’s  duration  providing  full-time  student  teaching  in 
public,  secondary  or  middle  schools.  The  seminar  is  concerned 
with  topics  such  as  professional  ethics,  school  records,  securing 
a teaching  position,  current  trends  in  education  and  in-service 
professional  growth. 


The  following  courses  have  the  same  course  description  as 


Secondary  Education  431: 

21  432  Student  Teachng  and  Seminar  in  English  6 S.H. 

21  433  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Modern 

Languages  6 S.H. 

21  434  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Mathematics  6 S.H. 

21  435  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Psychology  6 S.H. 

21  436  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Geography  and 

Earth  Science  6 S.H. 

21  437  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Science  6 S.H. 

21  438  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Social  Studies  6 S.H. 

21  440  STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  SEMINAR  IN  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  12  S.H. 


Prerequisite:  Foreign  Languages  496.  A laboratory  course  of  a full 
semester’s  duration  providing  full-time  student  teaching  in  public 
secondary  or  middle  schools  as  part  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program.  This  course,  in  addition  to  Foreign  Languages  496,  is  re- 
quired of  students  applying  for  certification  in  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion. 

21  440  STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  SEMINAR  IN 
BIOLOGY  12  S.H 

Prerequisites:  See  block  listing  above.  A laboratory  course  of  a 
full  semester’s  duration  providing  full-time  student  teaching  in 
public,  secondary  or  middle  schools.  The  seminar  is  concerned 
with  fresh  topics  such  as  professional  ethics,  school  records, 
securing  a teaching  position,  current  trends  in  education  and  in- 
service  professional  growth. 

The  following  courses  have  the  same  course  description  as 


Secondary  Education  441: 

21  442  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  English  12  S.H. 

21  443  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Modern 

Languages  12  S.H. 

21  444  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Mathematics  12  S.H. 

21  445  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Psychology  12  S.H. 

446  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Geography  and 

Earth  Science  12  S.H. 

21  447  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Science  12  S.H. 

21  448  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Social  Studies  12  S.H. 


21  449  Student  Teaching  and  Seminar  in  Physical  Education  12  S.H. 

21  462  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY  MEDIA  CENTER 

An  overview  of  library  management  principles  with  special  regard 
to  objectives,  physical  plant,  staffing,  scheduling,  book  selection, 
policies,  and  acquisition.  Techniques  for  relating  the  library  to  the 
total  school  program,  as  well  as  case  study  techniques,  will  be  in- 
vestigated. 

21  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  — SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Open  only  for  minors  in  Secondary  Education  who  meet 
cooperative  Education  Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six 
semester  hours  of  credit  will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in 
which  a learning  contract,  supervised  by  the  Department,  is  suc- 
cessfully completed.  A maximum  of  12  semester  hours  can  be 
earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be  applied  toward  the  minor. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Estelle  Disch,  Chairperson 
Professor  Ecklein. 

Associate  Professors  Disch,  Fiorillo,  Mandell,  Raymond,  Useem 
Assistant  Professors:  Barry,  Margolis,  Meymand,  Normand. 

Sociology  as  a major  is  open  to  all  degree  candidates.  Majors  in 
sociology  must  complete  30  semester  hours  in  sociology/an- 
thropology, including  the  required  courses:  Sociology  201;  An- 
thropology 201;  Sociology  202,  204.  Majors  in  Sociology  are 
awarded  the  B.A.  degree. 


Sociology  Majors: 

All  students  who  have  declared  themselves  as  Sociology  majors 
on  or  after  September  1,  1979,  are  required  to  take  Anthropology 
201,  Cultural  Anthropology,  in  addition  to  Sociology  201,  202,  and 
204.  Double  majors  who  select  Sociology  as  their  second  major 
will  not  be  required  to  take  Anthropology  201. 

A minor  in  Sociology,  available  to  all  degree  candidates,  consists 
of  21  semester  hours  in  Sociology/Anthropology,  including  the  re- 
quired course:  Sociology  201. 

A specialization  in  social  work  is  available  to  sociology  majors, 
and  requires  Sociology  256,  251,  252,  253  in  addition  to  201,  an- 
thropology 201,  Sociology  202,  and  204. 

All  courses,  with  the  exception  of  Sociology  208  and  220,  require 
the  prerequisite  Sociology  201.  Other  Sociology  courses  can  be 
entered  by  the  student  only  if  the  instructor  waives  the  prere- 
quisite requirement.  Sociology  201. 

26  201  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 

This  course  provides  a survey  both  of  sociological  concepts  and 
of  basic  theoretical  perspectives.  Applications  and  examples  are 
drawn  mainly  from  American  society. 

26  202  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY 

A survey  of  major  sociological  theories  and  theoretical  perspec- 
tives from  the  dawn  of  the  industrial  revolution  to  the  present. 

26  203  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  analysis  of  the  contemporary  social 
class  system  in  the  United  States.  It  will  examine  the  way  in 
which  power,  privilege,  and  wealth  are  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent socioeconomic  classes  and  the  reasons  for  that  distribu- 
tion. 

26  204  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  “hard”  methods,  including  an  introduction  to  statistics, 
the  construction  of  research  designs,  and  the  various  types  of  in- 
terviewing and  questionnaire  construction.  The  course  will  focus 
on  a field  research  project  to  be  constructed  and  carried  out  by 
the  student. 

26  205  CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY 

Description  and  analysis  of  causes,  contexts,  effects,  and  correc- 
tional programs  for  delinquents  and  criminals.  Attempts  to 
answer  the  question  “Who  is  the  criminal?” 

26  206  RACE  RELATIONS 

An  intensive  examination  of  racial  conflict,  interracial  coopera- 
tion and  racism.  The  course  will  examine  various  theoretical 
perspectives  on  race  relations,  as  well  as  historical  and  contem- 
porary racial  problems. 

26  207  CULTURE  AND  PERSONALITY 

This  course  focuses  on  interrelationships  between  social  struc- 
tures, culture,  and  personality.  Opportunities  are  provided  for 
students  to  examine  their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  fellow 
students  In  terms  of  the  concepts  presented  in  the  course. 
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26  208  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY 

Analysis  of  the  family  as  a changing  institution  in  the  United 
States.  Topics  include  child-rearing  patterns,  mate  selection, 
marriage,  divorce,  cross-cultural  perspectives,  sex  roles  and 
human  sexuality,  problems  such  as  child  abuse,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  alternative  family  forms. 

26  210  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY 

An  examination  of  the  city,  past  and  present;  urban  living, 
demographic  and  survey  data  applied  to  the  city;  and  urban  pro- 
blems. 

26  211  SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  the  social  functions  of  schooling  in  American 
society.  Topics  include  political  power  in  public  education, 
schooling  and  social  class,  schools  as  an  agency  of  socialization, 
the  social  determinants  of  school  achievement,  and  the  issues 
surrounding  the  racial  desegregation  of  schools. 

26  212  POLITICAL  SOCIOLOGY 

The  study  of  political  behavior;  the  impact  of  social  forces  on 
voting  behavior,  an  analysis  of  pressure  groups,  and  responses  to 
blocking  of  legitimate  political  channels;  the  social  basis  for 
political  parties;  and  the  nature  of  the  modern  state. 

26  213  SOCIOLOGY  OF  HEALTH  CARE 

This  course  deals  with  sociological  Implications  of  health  and  il- 
lness. Topics  included  are  sociocultural  definitions  of  health  and 
disease,  medical  theories  as  practiced  in  different  societies,  and 
hospitals  as  social  organizations. 

26  214  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

Analysis  of  the  processes  of  social  change  as  they  specifically 
apply  to  the  dynamics,  both  between  traditional  and  advanced 
societies  and  between  competing  advanced  nations.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  a sociology  of  development  and  the  basis  of 
modern  imperialism. 

26  215  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SEX  ROLES 

An  examination  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  sex  role  definitions 
in  America.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  impact  of  sex 
roles  in  the  labor  force  and  in  the  family. 

26  216  SOCIOLOGY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

The  meaning  of  work  both  historically  and  in  contemporary  socie- 
ty. The  natural  history  of  occupations,  specialization  and  the  pro- 
cess of  professionalization.  Analysis  of  occupational  remunera- 
tion, control,  authority  and  status  systems,  and  concepts  of 
career,  license  and  mandate. 

26  217  SOCIOLOGY  OF  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  course  focus  is  on  the  structure  and  process  of  complex 
organizations  in  particular,  corporate,  public  and  service 
organizations  (hospitals,  universities).  Selected  case  studies  are 
used  to  illustrate  the  problems  of  administration,  social  control, 
decision-making,  formal  and  informal  organizational  behavior, 
leadership,  growth,  planning  and  change. 

26  218  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS 

Analysis  of  selected  social  movements.  Among  the  movements 
which  may  be  discussed  are:  the  labor  movement,  the  Black 
liberation,  the  women’s  movement,  and  the  anti-nuclear  movement. 

26  219  SOCIOLOGY  OF  DEVIANCE  AND  SOCIAL  CONTROL 

This  course  examines  various  kinds  of  deviance  such  as  crime, 
homosexuality,  family  violence,  mental  illness,  suicide,  poverty, 
alcoholism,  and  drug  abuse.  Several  sociological  explanations 
for  deviance  will  be  presented  (alienation,  loneliness, 
powerlessness),  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  social  control  agencies 
which  attempt  to  prevent  and  treat  deviance. 


26  220  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Selected  major  contemporary  social  problems  will  be  examined. 
Among  the  topics  which  may  be  included  are  inequality,  racism, 
corporate  power,  and  sexism. 

26  231  WOMEN  IN  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY 

A structural  analysis  of  women’s  roles  with  primary  focus  on  the 
areas  of  sexuality,  the  family,  socialization,  and  work.  The  ap- 
proach will  be  interdisciplinary  and  will  include  a comparison 
among  the  different  historical  forms  women’s  roles  have  taken, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  future  development  of  the  women’s 
movement. 


26  232  WOMEN  AND  WORK 

An  analysis  of  the  position  of  women  in  the  labor  force,  historical 
perspectives  on  “women’s  work”,  and  the  causes  of  female  oc- 
cupational patterns,  including  sex  discrimination.  Attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  conditions  of  work  for  women  in  a variety  of  work 
settings,  obstacles  to  careers  for  women,  and  alternatives  to  cur- 
rent patterns. 


26  235  SOCIOLOGY  OF  GAY  PEOPLE 

A survey  of  the  place  of  gay  women  and  men  within  existing 
societies;  particular  emphasis  on  the  social  structure  of  the  gay 
community  in  the  United  States. 


26  251  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

A study  of  society’s  provisions  for  social  welfare  and  the  relation- 
ship of  welfare  policies  to  the  political  and  socio-economic  struc- 
ture of  society. 


26  252  PRACTICUM  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Students  spend  eight  hours  a week  in  supervised  social  work  ex- 
perience and  write  a paper.  Class  seminar  deals  with  the  practical 
and  theoretical  aspects  of  social  wok  and  social  agency  organiza- 
tional stricture. 

26  253  PRACTICUM  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

This  course  is  for  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  practicum 
experience  for  a second  semester. 

26  254  CHILD  WELFARE 

A Study  of  policies  and  programs  affecting  children,  with  special 
focus  on  child  care  outside  of— or  as  a supplement  to— care  in 
the  biological  family.  Includes  foster  care,  adoption,  family  day 
care,  homemaker  service,  and  day  care  centers. 


26  255  AGING  IN  AMERICA 

A Study  of  attitudes  toward  aging,  particularly  ageism  and  age 
discrimination,  and  issues  affecting  the  aged,  including  income 
maintenance,  housing,  health,  retirement,  sexuality,  social  rela- 
tionships, institutionalization,  bereavement,  death.  Social  policy 
alternatives,  social  services,  and  political  action  will  be  discuss- 
ed. 


26  256  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HUMAN 
SERVICES 

Prerequisites:  Sociology  201,  Psychology  201.  The  theory,  prac- 
tice, and  administration  of  human  services:  how  they  are  organiz- 
ed and  administered;  why  they  are  needed;  how  they  are  funded; 
how  to  use  them;  how  to  work  in  them;  what  to  do  when  they 
break  down. 
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26  257  SOCIOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  ILLNESS 

Factors  in  mental  health  and  illness  from  the  perspective  of  fami- 
ly structure,  socio-economic  status,  social  deviance,  institutional 
structure,  and  mental  patients’  views.  Includes  study  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  mental  patient,  public  policy,  and  legal  issues. 

26  301  SOCIAL  INTERACTION 

This  course  is  designed  to  increase  awareness  of  an  competence 
in  dealing  with  the  variety  of  interpersonal  messages  flowing 
among  the  people  in  the  class.  Focus  will  include  how  sex,  social 
class,  race,  and  appearance  affect  our  ways  of  relating  to  others. 
This  course  will  also  focus  on  leadership,  power,  intimacy  and 
other  issues  of  group  process.  Limited  to  15.  Permission  of  in- 
structor required. 

26  304  SOCIAL  THEORIES  OF  MARX  & ENGELS 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  analysis 
of  the  thought  of  Karl  Marx,  Frederick  Engels  and  related 
theorists  particularly  as  applied  to  the  United  States.  Topics  in- 
clude scientific  socialism,  development  of  capitalism,  im- 
perialism, theories  of  transition  to  socialism,  contemporary 
socialist  society. 

26  310  THE  COMMUNITY 

Developments  in  American  community  studies  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  study  of  a specific  neighborhood  or  community. 
Students  will  receive  training  in  community  organization  techni- 
ques. 

26  315  RELIGION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY 

The  nature  of  religion  as  a social  institution.  Topics  include 
religious  organizations— structure  and  process — and  the  rela- 
tionship of  religious  phenomena  and  formal  religious  institutions 
to  other  social  institutions  and  processes. 

26  322  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WORKING  CLASS 

A study  of  the  contemporary  American  working  class— its  class 
formation,  ideology  and  institutions.  Racial,  ethnic,  and  sexual 
distinctions  in  creating  a specifically  American  working  class. 
Methods  of  work,  relations  on-the-job,  working  class  culture  in 
the  community  and  at  home. 

26  350  POPULAR  CULTURE  AND  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 

An  examination  of  modern  forms  of  popular  culture  including 
advertising.  Specific  media  will  be  analyzed  including  television, 
radio,  movies,  and  popular  novels. 

26  410  SEMINAR  ON  THE  INNER  CITY 

Open  only  to  senior  majors.  In-depth  analysis  and  evaluation  of  a 
problem  evolving  from  the  changing  social  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  core  areas  of  cities.  The  problem  to  be  studied 
will  be  chosen  from  among  the  following:  employment,  housing, 
crime,  education.  Research  papers  based  on  field  work  to  be 
presented  in  class. 

26  260  SOCIOLOGY  OF  CORRECTIONS 

An  examination  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  punishment 
and  imprisonment,  and  an  exploration  of  alternatives  to  in- 
carceration. Particular  emphasis  on  the  correctional  system  in 
Massachusetts. 

26  480  ADVANCED  RESEARCH  SEMINAR 

This  course  will  focus  on  an  advanced,  independent  research  pro- 
ject involving  either  field  research  or  computer  analysis  of 
statistical  data.  Program  packages  and  the  use  of  the  computer 
in  research  will  be  treated  in  detail.  Other  topics  will  be  tailered  to 
meet  the  needs  of  student  projects. 

26  490  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

Independent  research  on  a topic  determined  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  his  advisor.  All  faculty  available. 


26  498  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  - SOCIOLOGY 

Open  only  for  majors  in  Sociology  who  meet  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Program  eligibility  requirements.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit 
will  be  awarded  for  each  work  period  in  which  a learning  contract, 
supervised  by  the  Department,  is  successfully  completed.  A max- 
imum of  12  semester  hours  can  be  earned,  only  6 of  which  may  be 
applied  toward  the  major. 

13  249  INTERVENTION  TECHNIQUES 

Prerequisite.  Psychology  101.  A survey  of  intervention  techniques 
including:  psychotherapy,  counseling,  institutional  care,  com- 
munity organizing,  community  treatment  (half-way  houses,  group 
houses,  etc.),  advocacy  case-work,  self-help,  information  and 
referral,  group  process,  chemotherapy,  etc. 
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B.A.,  M.A.,  Clark  University;  Ed.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts 

THERESA  A.  MORTIMER 
Associate  Dean  (Academic)-Acting 
A.B.,  Emmanuel  College;  Diploma,  Univer- 
sity of  Madrid;  A.M.,  Emmanuel  College; 
Ph.D.,  Boston  College 


CLARE  JOYCE 
Associate  Dean  (Students) 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Boston  State  College 

CARL  T.  HOYNOSKI 
Director,  Fiscal  Affairs 
B.B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts; 
M.Ed.,  North  Adams  State  College 

SHIRLEY  WICKMAN 
Director,  Personnel 

WILLIAM  T.  MORRISSEY 
Director,  Planning  and  Development 
St.  Michael’s  College;  Tufts  University; 
Boston  University;  Insurance  Institute, 
University  of  Rhode  Island 

JOSEPH  A.  VACCARO 
Director,  Community  Services 

B. A.,  Northeastern  University;  M.S., 

C. A.G.S.,  Boston  University 

JOHN  J.  O’NEIL 
Director,  Facilities 

CLEVELAND  O.  CLARKE 
Director,  Teacher  Corps  Project 
Diploma  in  Education,  Mico  Teachers  Col- 
lege; B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 


EDWARD  A.  ZALESKAS 

Director,  Admissions 

B.S.,  State  College  at  Boston;  Ed.M., 

Boston  University 

DAVID  T.  SULLIVAN 

Director,  Student  Records  & Registrar 

B.A.,  Tufts  University 

STANTON  F.  ROME 

Director,  Instructional  Media 

B.S.Ed.,  Plymouth  State  University; 

M.S.Ed.,  Boston  University;  Ed.D.,  Indiana 

University 

JOCELIND  GANT 

Director,  Affirmative  Action 

B.A.,  Boston  State  College;  M.A.,  Boston 

College 

THOMAS  BRODERICK 

Director,  Placement 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Boston  State  College 

ANTHONY  RICCIUTO 
Director,  Financial  Aid 

A.  A.,  Suffolk  Community  College;  B.A., 
State  University  College,  N.Y. 

DONALD  C.  GIBBONS 
Associate  Director  (Admissions) 

B. S.,  Northeastern  University;  M.Ed., 
Boston  State  College 

MARY  E.  MAHONEY 
Associate  Director  (Admissions) 

B.S.Ed.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston 
State  College 

ROYAL  C.  TUCKER 
Associate  Director  (Admissions) 

B.A.,  Calvin  Coolidge  College;  M.Ed., 
Northeastern  University 

MARY  R.  BARRETT 
Associate  Director  (Athletics) 

B.S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston 

RALPH  GREEN 

Assistant  Director  (Instructional  Media) 
B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A, 
Teachers  College  - Columbia  University 

LINDA  PERROTTO 

Staff  Associate  (Research  Associate- 
Statistical  Services) 

B.A.,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  M.A.,  Boston 
College 

GOLDIE  M.  LENGEL 

Staff  Associate  (Nurse  Practitioner) 

R.N.,  Citizens  General  Hospital,  Pa. 

THERESA  M.  SLOAT 
Staff  Associate  (Counselor) 

A. B.,  Boston  University;  M.Ed.,  Suffolk 
University 

YVETTE  M.  STRAUGHTER 

Staff  Associate  (Academic/Career 

Counselor) 

B. S.,  Boston  College 

ALEXZANDRINA  L.  YOUNG 

Staff  Associate  (Coordinator  Preparatory 

Program) 

M.Ed.,  Boston  State  College 


IRENE  FITZGERALD-DiVINCENZI 
Staff  Associate  (Financial  Aid) 

B.S.,  Boston  State  College 

JOHN  P.  HERLIHY 
Staff  Associate  (Security) 

B.A.,  Syracuse  University 

JAMES  J.  MORRIS,  JR. 

Staff  Assistant  (Fiscal  Affairs) 

A. A.,  Bryant  & Stratton  Junior  College 

MARY  L.  NORTON 

Staff  Assistant  (Chief  Accountant) 

JANE  CURRIER 

Staff  Assistant  (Associate  Registrar) 

A. B.,  Emmanuel  College 

ETHEL  CONAXIS 
Staff  Assistant  (Nursing) 

ELIZABETH  JOYCE 

Staff  Assistant  (Executive  Vice 
President’s  Office) 

ANN  RYAN  BERRADA 
Staff  Assistant  (Student  Activities  Coor- 
dinator) 

B. S.,  Boston  State  College 

ROBERT  J.  SULLIVAN 

Staff  Assistant  (Superintendent  of 

Maintenance) 
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Program  of  Contin- 
uing Education  and 
Graduate  Studies 

EDMUND  TRAVERSO 

Staff  Associate  (Graduate  Studies) 

B.A,  Brown  University;  M.Ed.,  Boston 
University 

BURTON  H.  HOLMES 

Staff  Associate  (Academic  Advisement- 

Graduate  Studies) 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston  State 
College 


ROBERT  J.  RYAN 

Staff  Associate  (Fiscal  Affairs) 

8.S.,  M.Ed.,  Boston  State  College 

MARY  E.  L CRUMLIN 
Staff  Associate  (Counselor-Special  Pro- 
grams) 

B.S.,  Tuskegee  Institute;  Ed.M.,  Newton 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

MARCIA  J.  WESTON 

Staff  Associate  (Administrative  Services) 

B.S.,  Northeastern  University 

ERIC  STRAUGHTER 

Staff  Assistant  (Urban  Learning  Center) 

B.S.,  Boston  State  College 


ARTHUR  DiVINCENZI 
Staff  Assistant  (Programming  and  Opera- 
tions) 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Boston  State  College 

SARAH  STANLEY 

Staff  Assistant  (Data  Processing) 

MARY  M.  NEVINS 

Staff  Assistant  (Associate  Registrar) 
Boston  Business  School 

ROBERT  L.  BENJES 

Staff  Assistant  (Student  Services) 

B.S.,  Boston  State  College;  M.UA,  Boston 
University 
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Faculty 

MICHAEL  S.  ANCIELLO 
Professor,  History 

A.B.,  Calvin  Coolidge  College;  A.M.., 
Boston  College;  Certificate:  Russian  and 
East  European  History,  Boston  College; 
Ph  D.,  St.  Louis  University 

MARGARET  ANDERSON 
Professor,  Nursing 

Diploma,  Mass.  General  Hospital;  B.S., 
Boston  College;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Boston 
University 

DONALD  ANDREINI 
Professor,  History 

A. B.,  University  of  Santa  Clara;  A.M., 
Ph  D.,  Brandeis  University 

EDWARD  T.  ARMSTRONG 
Assistant  Professor,  Biology 

B. S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.S., 
Louisiana  State  University 

GAIL  ARNOLD 

Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation;  Department  Chairperson 
B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  M.S., 
University  of  Massachusetts 

CONSTANTINE  ARVANITIES 
Associate  Professor,  Art 
B.S.,  M.F.A.,  Tufts  University 

ROBIN  A.  AULT 

Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 

A. B.,  Columbia  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Brandeis  University 

ALAN  R.  BALBONI 

Associate  Professor,  Public  Service; 
Department  Chairperson 

B. A.,  M.A.,  Northeastern  University;  Ph.D., 
Brown  University 

MARY  R.  BARRETT 

Assistant  Professor,  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 

B.S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston 

STEPHEN  T.  BARRY 
Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Boston  College 


LESTER  JOHN  BARTSON 
Assistant  Professor,  History 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  A.M., 
Harvard  University 


CARMELO  BAZZANO 

Professor,  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Springfield  College;  Ed.D., 
Boston  University 

GEORGE  BEEKE-LEVY 
Associate  Professor,  History 
A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan 


CLARENCE  W.  BENNETT 

Professor,  Mathematics 

A.B.,  American  International  College; 

M.S.Ed.,  University  of  Massachusetts; 

A.M.,  Bowdoln  College;  Ed.D.,  Boston 

University 


GEORGE  E.  BERKLEY 

Professor,  Public  Service 

B.A.,  Bowdoin  College;  M.P.A.,  Harvard 

University;  Ph.D.,  Tufts  University 

LAUREAT  J.  BERNARD 
Professor,  History 

A. B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Maine;  Ph.D., 
Boston  University 

ROBERT  L BERTOLLI 
Professor,  Art 

B. S.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art;  M.Ed., 
Boston  State  College;  Ed.D.,  New  York 
University 

ROBERT  E.  BERTONE 
Assistant  Professor,  English 
B.S.,  A.M.,  Boston  College 

PATRICIA  BONDELEVITCH 
Assistant  Professor,  English 
B.S.,  Regis  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Middlebury  College 

JUDITH  R.  BORNE 

Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at 
Bridgewater;  Ed.M.,  Boston  University 

MARION  BORON 
Assistant  Professor,  Music 
B.M.,  Boston  University;  A.M.,  Smith  Col- 
lege 

ROBERT  L BOWLES 
Associate  Professor,  History 
B.S.,  Northeastern  University;  A.M., 
University  of  Wyoming 

JOAN  H. BRENNER 

Assistant  Professor,  Physics 

B.S.,  Simmons  College;  M.A.,  Boston 

University 

THOMAS  BREWER 

Associate  Professor,  Geology,  Regional 
Studies 

B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

PAMELA  W.  BROWN 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing 
8.S.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.S.,  Boston  Col- 
lege 

CHARLES  R.  BUDROSE 
Professor,  Psychology 

A. B.,  Brandeis  University;  A.B.,  Ph.D., 
Tufts  University 

ROBERT  S.  BUFALINI 
Assistant  Professor,  English 

B. S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania;  A.M.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity 

GERARD  F.  BURKE 
Professor,  History 

B.S.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston;  A.M., 
Georgetown  University;  Ph.D.,  American 
University 


WILFRED  E.  CALMAS 
Associate  Professor,  Psychology 
B.S.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University 


SABI  NO  W.  CAPUTO 
Associate  Professor,  Chemistry 

A. B.,  Boston  University;  M.Ed,  Boston 
Teachers  College;  M.S.,  Northeastern 
University;  Certificate,  Union  College;  Cer- 
tificate, Princeton  University;  Certificate, 
Clark  University 

MARY  E.  CASEY 
Associate  Professor,  English 

B. S.Ed.,  State  College  at  Bridgewater; 
A.M.,  Boston  University 

CARL  J.  CEDARGREN 

Associate  Professor,  German  and  English 

A. B.,  Clark  University;  A.M.,  Middlebury 
College;  Ph.D.,  Boston  College 

CAMILE  A.  CELI 

Assistant  Professor,  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 

B. S.Ed.,  State  College  at  Framingham; 
M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston 

WINSTON  R.  CHIONG 
Associate  Professor,  Economics 
B.S.,  Ateneo  de  Manila  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Boston  College 

MYRNA  S.  CLANCY 

Associate  Professor,  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 

B.S.Ed.,  Ed.M.,  Boston  University 

CLEVELAND  O.  CLARKE 
Professor,  Secondary  Education 
Diploma  In  Education,  Mico  Teachers  Col- 
lege; B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

JOHN  V.  CODY 
Associate  Professor,  Art 
B.S.Ed.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art; 
Ed.M.,  Tufts  University 

JAMES  G.  COLBERT,  JR. 

Professor,  Philosophy 
Laurea,  Lateran  University;  Licenciatura, 
University  of  Barcelona;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Navarre 

RICHARD  T.  COLGAN 

Professor,  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Notre  Dame  University;  Ph.D., 

Southern  Illinois  University 

JAMES  F.  COLLINS 

Associate  Professor,  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 

B.S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston 

LeBARON  C.  COLT,  JR. 

Professor,  Biology 

B.S.,  Trinity  College;  Ph.D.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity 

MAUREEN  A.  CONNELLY 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

A.B.,  Regis  College;  A.M.,  Boston  College 


J.  EDWARD  CONNERS 

Professor,  Psychology 

B.S.,  Holy  Cross;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Boston 

University 
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THERESA  M.  CORCORAN 

Professor,  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation 

B.S.Ed.,  Bridgewater  Teachers  College; 
M.Ed.,  Boston  Teachers  College;  Ed.D., 
Boston  University. 

EDWARD  V.  COSGROVE 
Associate  Professor,  Biology 
B.S.,  Georgetown  University;  M.S.,  North- 
eastern University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
University 

VINCENT  A.  CRISTIANI 

Professor,  Psychology 

B.S.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston;  Ed.M., 

Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

MARTHA  E.  CUMMINGS 

Professor,  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation 

B.S.Ed.,  Bridgewater  Teachers  College; 
Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

PHILIP  S.  DALTON 

Assistant  Professor,  History 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  Rutgers 

University 

FREDERICK  E.  DANKER 
Professor,  English 

A.B.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.T.,  Harvard 
University;  A.M.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D., 
Brown  University 

PATRICIA  F.  DAVIDSON 
Professor,  Mathematics 

A. B.,  Middlebury  College;  M.A.T.,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  (Radcliffe 
College);  C.A.S.,  Ed.D.,  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education 

EDITH  G.  DeANGELIS 

Professor,  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation 

B. S.,  Boston  University,  Sargent  College; 
Ed.M., Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

JACQUELINE  J.  DeCRISTOFARO 
Instructor,  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  Duquesne  University;  M.S.N., 
Boston  University 

CATHERINE  DELOREY 
Assistant  Professor 

B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.P.H.,  Harvard 
University 

ANN  M.  DePLACIDO 
Professor,  Elementary  Education 
A.B.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.Ed.,  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston;  Ed.D., 
Boston  College 

CHARLES  P.  DEMAKES 
Associate  Professor,  Physics 

A. B.,  Harvard  College;  A.M.,  Boston 
University 

ROBERT  DiGlOVANNI 
Professor,  Art 

B. F.A.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art; 
M.F.A.,  Notre  Dame  University 

CLARENCE  E.  DILDAY 
Assistant  Professor,  Public  Service 
B.S.,  Howard  University;  A.M.,  J.D., 
Boston  University 


ESTELLE  DISCH 

Associate  Professor,  Sociology;  Depart- 
ment Chairperson 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Tufts  University 

JEREMIAH  J.  DONOVAN 
Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 
A.B.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston 
Teachers  College;  M.S.,  Bentley  College 

JOHN  A.  DOON,  JR. 

Assistant  Professor,  History 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College;  A.M.,  Clark 

University 

BARBARA  A.  DOWD 
Assistant  Professor,  Political  Science 
A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  A.M.,  Fordham 
University 

ROBERT  P.  DUNBAR 
Associate  Professor,  History 
A.B.,  Harvard  College;  M.Ed.,  State  Col- 
lege at  Boston;  A.M.,  Boston  College 

JANET  E.  DUNCAN 

Professor,  Geography,  Regional  Studies 

A. B.,  University  of  New  Zealand;  A.M., 
University  of  Wellington;  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University 

MARY  C.  DURANT 

Associate  Professor,  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 

B. Ed.,  Ed.M.,  C.A.E.S.,  Boston  College 

JOSEPH  H.  DYER,  JR. 

Associate  Professor,  Music 

A.B.,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia; 

A. M.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

JOAN  L.  ECKLEIN 
Professor,  Sociology 

B. A.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A., 
Radcliffe  College;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty 


TRUMAN  EGLESTON,  JR. 

Associate  Professor,  Art 
B.F.A.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art; 
M.F.A.,  California  College  of  Arts  and 
Crafts 


ELLIOTT  R.  ERNEST 
Assistant  Professor,  English 

A. B.,  A.M.,  Boston  University 

LILLIAN  M.  FAGERHOLM 
Assistant  Professor,  Music 

B. M.,  M.M.,  Boston  University 

MARIE  I.  FARRELL 

Professor,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation 

B.S.  in  P.E.,  Ed.M.,  Boston  University 

ROGER  FEINSTEIN 
Associate  Professor,  Political  Science 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

RICHARD  P.  FINN 

Associate  Professor,  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 

B.S.Ed.,  Ed.M.,  Boston  University;  Ph.D., 
Boston  College 


JOSEPH  F.  FIORELLO  I 

Associate  Professor,  Art  | 

B.S.,  New  Haven  Stale  Teachers  College; 
A.M.,  University  of  Connecticut;  C.A.G.S.,  ,■ 

Boston  University  I 

ELAINE  S.  FIORILLO  | 

Associate  Professor,  Anthropology  ) 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  ' 

Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

EDWARD  J.  FITZPATRICK,  JR. 

Professor,  Music;  Department  Chairperson 
Mus.B.,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music;  A.M.,  Columbia  University; 
Mus.A.D.,  Boston  University 

WILLIAM  J.  FITZPATRICK 
Professor,  Secondary  Education 

A. B.,  A.M.,  St.  John's  University;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 

JOSEPH  J.  FOLEY 
Professor,  English 

B. A.,  Holy  Cross;  M.A.T.,  Boston  College; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Boston 
College 

MAURICE  P.  FOLEY 
Associate  Professor,  History 
B.S.,  Boston  College;  A. M.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity; M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston 

ELVIN  M.  FOWELL 
Professor,  Biology 

A.B.,  Cornell  University;  M.S.,  Syracuse 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Massachusetts 

VIVIAN  C.  FOX 
Professor,  History 

A. B.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Boston  University  I 

WALTER  FOX  TREE  | 

Assistant  Professor,  Art  i 

B. S.,  Tufts  University;  M.A.,  Harvard  \ 
University;  Diploma:  School  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

ROAUL  M.  FREYRE 

Professor,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Institute  of  Holguin;  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Havana 

SANDRA  L.  FRIES 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing 
B.S.N.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.N., 
University  of  Utah 

MARY  E.  GAINOR 
Professor,  English 

A. B.,  Michigan  State  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

MOIRA  A.  GALVIN 

Assistant  Professor,  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 

B. S.,  Boston  State  Teachers  College;  ' 
M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston 

RICHARD  B.  GELPKE 

Assistant  Professor,  Geography,  Regional 

Studies 

A.B.,  M.A.,  (Ed.),  Clark  University;  M.A., 
University  of  Arizona 
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SYLVIA  C.  GENDROP 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing 

6.5.,  St.  Anselms’  College;  M.S.,  Boston 
College;  Certificate:  University  of  Califor- 
nia 

ANDREW  N.  GENES 

Associate  Professor,  Geology,  Regional 
Studies 

A. B.,  M.A.,  Boston  University;  Ph.D., 
Syracuse  University 

IRVING  GERSHENBERG 
Associate  Professor,  Economics 

B. A.,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

ANNA  B.  GESMER 
Associate  Professor,  Biology 

8.5.,  M.Ed.,  Boston  Teachers  College;  Cer- 
tificate: University  of  Rome 

RAYMOND  R.  GILBERT 
Professor,  Psychology 

A. B.,  Colorado  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard University 

FRIDA  WOUTERS  GILKEY 
Professor,  French 

B. A.,  B.L.,  Brussels  University;  M.A., 

Agregation,  University  of  Liege,  Belgium; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

PAUL  J.M.  GIRODET 
Assistant  Professor,  French 
Baccalaureate,  Universite  de  Montpellier; 

A. M.  Boston  University 

THOMAS  J.  GODIN,  JR. 

Associate  Professor,  Psychology 

B. S.,  American  International  College; 
Ed.M.,  Springfield  College;  Ph.D.,  Boston 
College 

MYRA  F.  GOLDMAN 

Professor,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine;  M.S.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University 

JOSE  GONZALEZ 

Assistant  Professor,  Spanish  and  Bi- 
lingual Education 

B.S.,  Institute  de  Remedios;  A.B.,  Eastern 
College;  A.M.,  Syracuse  University 

ROBERT  A.  GOODALE 
Professor,  Psychology 

A. B.,  University  of  Maine;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Tufts  University 

LINDA  S.  GORDON 
Associate  Professor,  English 

B. A.,  Brooklyn  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard University 

PETER  E.  GORDON 
Associate  Professor,  Physics 
B.S.,  University  of  Louisville;  Ph.D., 
Brandeis  University 

ALICE  B.  GORMLEY 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

A.B.,  D'Youville  College;  A.M.,  Columbia 

University 

HENRY  L GORMLEY,  JR. 

Associate  Professor,  English 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  University 


VIOLET  A.  GOSHDIGIAN 

Assistant  Professor,  Nursing 

B.S.,  Simmons;  M.S.,  Boston  University 

MICHAEL  P.  GREELEY 
Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 
B.A.,  University  of  California;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon;  Ph.D.,  Northeastern 
University 

GEORGE  W.  GREEN 
Professor,  English 

A. B.,  Holy  Cross;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University 

ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 
Assistant  Professor,  English 

B. S.Ed.,  Salem  State  College;  A.M.,  Tufts 
University 

RONALD  A.  GRINNELL 
Associate  Professor,  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 

B.S.Ed.,  State  Teachers  College  at 
Boston;  M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston; 
P.D.Ed.,  University  of  Connecticut 

RICHARD  J.  GROZIER 
Professor,  History 

B.S.,  A.M.,  Georgetown  University;  Ph.D., 
Boston  College 

ROBERT  W.  GUIMOND 
Professor,  Biology 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rhode  Island 

LEO  F.  HANLEY 
Professor,  Education 

A. B.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Boston 
University 

JACQUELINE  HASLETT 

Associate  Professor,  Physical  Education 

and  Recreation 

B. S.Ed.,  Bridgewater  State  College;  Ed.M., 
Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

DAVID  W.  HAUGHEY 
Professor,  Psychology 

A. B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

CARL  B.  HELLQUIST 
Professor,  Biology 

B. S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire 

HERMAN  HEMINGWAY 
Associate  Professor,  Public  Service 

A. B.,  Brandeis  University;  J.D.,  Suffolk 
University  Law  School 

MARY  HENNESSEY 
Instructor,  Nursing 

B. Sc.,  State  College  at  Fitchburg;  M.S., 
Boston  College 

HANS  HEINRICH  HERDA 

Professor,  Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University 

ROBERT  L.  HILTON 
Professor,  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

JAMES  L HOFFORD 
Professor,  English 

B.S.,  Boston  University;  A.M. , University  of 
Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 


ALFRED  HOOSE 

Assistant  Professor,  Music 

B.S.,  Hart  College  of  Music;  A.M.,  New 

England  Conservatory 

ANN  R.  HOWE 
Professor,  English 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  College;  A M.,  Yale  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

ANTHONY  M.  HULL 
Professor,  History 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Oxford;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Alabama 

RUTH  E.  IVERS 
Assistant  Professor,  English 

A. B.,  Montclair  State  College;  A.M., 
University  of  Michigan 

AARON  JACOBS 

Associate  Professor,  Economics 

B. B.A.,  Pace  College;  A.M.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity 

MARTHA  A.  JAFFE 
Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 
B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

A.  COLLINS  JENKO 

Associate  Professor,  Political  Science, 
Department  Chairperson 
A.B.,  University  of  Montana;  A.M.,  Boston 
University 

JAMES  P.  JONES 

Professor,  Geography,  Regional  Studies 

A. B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;  A.M. , 
Clark  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  Universi- 
ty 

STEPHEN  G.  JOSEPH 
Assistant  Professor,  Philosophy 

B. A.,  Brown  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

JOSEPH  G.  JURICH 
Associate  Professor,  English 
Ph.B.,  College  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

SEYMOUR  KASS 

Professor,  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.S.,  Stanford 

University;  M.S.,  University  of  Chicago; 

Ph.D.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

WILLIAM  KENNEY 
Professor,  English 

B.S.Ed.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

CHARLES  K.  KENOSIAN 
Professor,  English 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Tufts  University;  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University 

ANNE  K.  KIBRICK 

Professor  and  Director  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion 

R.N.,  Worcester  Hahnemann  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing;  B.S.,  Boston  Universi- 
ty; M.A.,  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College;  Ed.D.,  Harvard  University 

LINDA  A.  KIME 

Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 
A.B.,  Wellesley  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell University 
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WILLIAM  J.  KITTREDGE 
Professor,  Public  Service 
J.D.,  Boston  College  Law  School 

MILTON  D.  KLEIN 

Associate  Professor,  Political  Science 

A.B.,  Harvard  College;  Ed.M.,  Harvard 
University;  J.D.,  Boston  University  School 
of  Law 

PAUL  A.  KLEIN 
Professor,  Mathematics 

6.S.,  Wilkes  College;  M.A.,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

ALBERT  W.  KOCH 
Professor,  Psychology 

A. B.,  A.M.,  Tufts  University;  Ed.D.,  Boston 
University 

VARDA  KONSTAM 
Associate  Professor,  Psychology 

B. A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  Ph.D., 
Fordham  University 

DANIEL  J.  KOURY 
Assistant  Professor,  Music 
M.M.,  B.M.,  Boston  University 

RONALD  E.  KOWALSKI 
Assistant  Professor,  Political  Science 
A.B.,  Georgetown  University;  A.M., 
M.A.L.D.,  Fletcher  School,  Tufts  Univer- 
sity 

ANN  MARIE  KRUEGER 
Assistant  Professor,  Biology. 

A. B.,  M.S.,  Cornell  University 

JOHN  K.  KUNNENKERI 
Associate  Professor,  Biology 

B. S.,  University  of  Madras;  M.S.,  Texas  A & 
M University;  M.A.,  University  of  California 

ELEANOR  KUTZ 

Associate  Professor,  English 

B.S.,  Boston  College;  A. M.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana 

University 

RALPH  E.  LADD,  JR. 

Associate  Professor,  History 
A.B.,  William  and  Mary  College;  A.M.,  Har- 
vard University 

THOMAS  J.  LALLY 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

A.B.,  Providence  College;  A.M.,  Rutgers 

University 

WINSTON  LANGLEY 
Professor,  Political  Science 

A. B.,  Atlantic  Union;  M.A.,  Howard  Univer- 
sity; L.L.B.,  Blackstone  School  of  Law; 
Ph.D.,  Howard  University 

HARRY  R.  LARSEN 

Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation 

6.S.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  Ed.M., 
Boston  University 

NICHOLAS  J.  LEMBO 
Associate  Professor,  Chemistry 

B. S.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston 
Teachers  College;  M.S.,  Northeastern 
University 

JOHN  H.  LERCH 
Professor,  English 

A.B.,  Stanford  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University 


JUDITH  A.  LEWIS 
Instructor,  Nursing 

B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.S.,  University  of 
California 

GRETCHEN  E.  LIPCHITZ 

Assistant  Professor,  Art 

B.A.,  Pembroke  College;  M.A.,  Standford 

University 

PHARNAL  LONGUS 

Assistant  Professor,  African-American 
Studies;  Department  Chairperson 
B.A.,  West  Virginia  State;  M.S.W.,  Harvard 
University 

JOHN  F.  LOONEY,  JR. 

Professor,  Regional  Studies 
B.S.Ed.,  Salem  State  College;  M.Ed., 
Boston  State  College;  Ed.D.,  Boston 
University 

MILLER  C.  LOVETT 

Associate  Professor,  Management; 

Department  Chairperson 

B.S.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

JAMES  LUSCUTOFF,  JR. 

Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 

and  Recreation 

B.S.Ed.,  Boston  University 

FRANK  J.  LUCIANO,  JR. 

Professor,  Education 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

HERBERT  MALICK 

Professor,  Secondary  Education;  Depart- 
ment Chairperson 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Boston  University;  Ph.D., 
Boston  College 

BETTY  R.  MANDELL 
Associate  Professor,  Sociology 
B.S.,  Colorado  State  University;  M.A., 
M.S.W.,  Columbia  University 

JANE  B.  MANLY 
Associate  Professor,  English 
B.A.,  Beloit  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Universi- 
ty of  Connecticut 

MARGARET  A.  MANSFIELD 
Professor,  English 

A.B.,  Mt.  St.  Agnes  College;  M.A.,  Catholic 
University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

ROBERT  A.  MARGOLIS 
Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 
A.B.,  Harvard  College;  Ed.M.,  North- 
eastern University 

HENRY  A.  MARIANI 

Associate  Professor,  Chemistry/Physics; 
Department  Chairperson 
A.B.,  M.S.,  Boston  College 

EUGENE  H.  MASSE 
Professor,  History 

A. B.,  University  of  Montreal;  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Catholic  University  of  America 

CHARLES  F.  MCCARTHY 
Professor,  Elementary  Education 

B. S.Ed.,  State  Teachers  College  at 
Boston;  M.Ed.,  Northeastern  University; 
Ed.D.,  Boston  University 


EUGENE  F.  McCarthy 
Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  University  of 
Massachusetts 

ROBERT  V.  McCarthy 
Professor,  Secondary  Education 

A. B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  M.A.,  in 
Ed.,  Clark  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Otta  wa 

RITA  N.  McCauley 

Professor,  Biology;  Department  Chair- 
person 

B. S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  Boston  Teachers  College; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

JAMES  H.  McCUE 

Associate  Professor,  Chemistry 

6.S.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston 

Teachers  College;  M.S.,  Northeastern 

University;  Certificate:  Union  College, 

Princeton  University 

PAUL  M.  McDONAGH 
Professor,  Chemistry 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Lowell  Technological  In- 
stitute 

JAMES  E.  McGREGOR 
Assistant  Professor,  Philosophy 
A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  M.A., 
Boston  College;  Doctorandus,  University 
of  Ottawa 

THOMAS  A.  McMULLIN 
Associate  Professor,  History 

A. B.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

MICHAEL  J.  McNAMARA 

Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 

and  Recreation 

B. S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

M.  CHRISTINE  McQUADE 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

A.B.,  Trinity  College;  A.M.,  Vlllanova 

University 

R.  EUGENE  MELLICAN 
Assistant  Professor,  Philosophy;  Depart- 
ment Chairperson 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Loyola  University 

MICHAEL  G.  MENSOIAN,  JR. 

Professor  of  Geography,  Regional 
Studies;  Department  Chairperson 

A. B.,  Clark  University;  Ed.M.,  A.M., 

C. A.G.S.,  Boston  University;  Ed.M., 
Worcester  State  College;  C.L.A.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Connecticut 

SHERRY  L.  MERROW 
Instructor,  Nursing 

B. S.,  Cornell  University;  M.S.,  University  of 
California 

NANCY  L.  MEYMAND 
Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Boston  University 

PERRY  MILLER 

Professor,  Education 

B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Boston  University; 

Litt.D.,  Bishop  James  Martin  Theological 

Seminary 
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HELEN  D.  MOLONEY 
Assistant  Professor,  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 

B.S.Ed.,  State  College  at  Framingham; 
M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston 

JOAN  MOON 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

A.B.,  Good  Counsel  College;  AM.,  Ford- 

ham  University 

JOHN  E.  MOON 
Professor,  History 

A.B.,  Harvard  College;  A.M.,  Columbia 
University;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

ROBERT  E.  MOORE 

Associate  Professor,  Philosophy  and 
African-American  Studies;  Department 
Chairperson 

A.B.,  Kenyon  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania 

THERESA  A.  MORTIMER 
Associate  Professor,  Spanish 

A. B.,  Emmanuel  College;  Diploma:  Univer- 
sity of  Madrid;  A.M.,  Emmanuel  College; 
Ph.D.,  Boston  College 

GUNTRAM  B.  MUELLER 
Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 

B. S.,  Loyola  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Universi- 
ty of  Notre  Dame 

FRANCIS  S.  MURPHY 
Associate  Professor,  Secondary  Educa- 
tion; Director,  Educational  Field  Ex- 
perience 

B.S.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  Boston 

JOHN  R.  MURRAY 
Assistant  Professor,  Biology 
B.Sc.,  Mankato  State  College;  A.M.,  State 
College  of  Iowa 

PHILIP  W.  NATALE 

Associate  Professor,  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 

A. B.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  State  College 
at  Boston;  C.A.G.S.,  Boston  University 

CAROL  K.  NECTOW 

Assistant  Professor,  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 

B. A.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.Ed.,  North- 
eastern University 

JOHN  R.  NEE 

Associate  Professor,  Mathematics; 
Department  Chairperson 

A. B.,  M.S.,  Northeastern  University; 
Master  of  Applied  Science,  Boston  Univer- 
sity 

DAVID  A.  NELLIS 

Assistant  Professor,  Geology,  Regional 
Studies 

B. S.,  Allegheny  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Boston  University 

CATHRYN  A.  NELSON 
Associate  Professor,  English 
A.B.,  Bates  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  Arizona 

M.  CHRISTINE  NELSON 
Associate  Professor,  Management 
6.S.,  Nazareth  College  of  Rochester;  M.A., 
Syracuse  University;  J.D.,  Suffolk  Univer- 
sity Law  School 


LAWRENCE  J.  NEWELL 
Professor,  Elementary  Education 
B.S.,  Ed.,  Salem  Teachers  College;  Ed.M., 
Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

RICHARD  W.  NEWMAN 
Professor,  Foreign  Languages;  Depart- 
ment Chairperson 

A. B.,  Boston  University;  M.Ed.,  State  Col- 
lege at  Boston;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

DORIS  S.  NORMAN 
Professor,  Education 

B. S.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

SUSAN  NORMAN 
Instructor 

B.S.,  St.  Louis  University;  M.S.N.,  Boston 
College 

CLARENCE  W.  NORMAND 
Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 

A. B.,  University  of  Illinois;  A.M.,  Harvard 
University 

CHRISTOPHER  NTETA 

Associate  Professor,  African-American 

Studies 

B. A.,  Fort  Hare;  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Harvard 
University 

JAMES  J.  O’BRIEN,  JR. 

Assistant  Professor,  Physics 

B.S.,  Ed.,  State  College  at  Worcester; 

M.S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

GERARD  M.  O’MEARA 
Associate  Professor,  History 
A.B.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston 
Teachers  College 

JOHN  J.  O’NEILL 
Associate  Professor,  Philosophy 
Ph.B.,  Pontifical  Gregorian  University; 
A.B.,  Niagara  University;  Ed.M.,  Loyola 
University,  Chicago;  Ed.M.,  University  of 
New  Hampshire 

ARTHUR  J.  O’SHEA 

Professor,  Psychology;  Department 
Chairperson 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Weston  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D., 
Boston  College 

JOAN  G.  O’SULLIVAN 
Associate  Professor,  Philosophy 

A. B.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston 
State  College;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

RUTH  S.  OSTENSON 
Assistant  Professor,  Spanish 

B. S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Montana;  M.Ed., 
Northeastern  University 

MARGARET  D.  PAPPALARDO 
Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State  University 

PETER  PAPPAS 
Professor,  Chemistry 
A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

GERARD  A.  PAQUETTE 
Professor,  Mathematics 
A.B.,  La  Mennais  College;  Ed.M.,  State 
College  at  Bridgewater;  A.M.,  Boston  Col- 
lege; Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


LEO  J.  PARENTE 
Visiting  Professor,  Economics 
B.S.B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.A.,  Tufts 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connec- 
ticut 

HELEN  F.  PARKER 

Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation 

A.  6.,  DePauw  University;  M.S.,  Wellesley 
College 

PAULINE  PARSONS 
Assistant  Professor,  Biology 

B. S.,  Pennsylvania  State;  A.M.,  Wellesley 
College 

VINCENT  F.  PETRONELLA 
Professor,  English 

B.A.,  City  College  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York;  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

JEAN  M.  PHELAN 

Professor,  Elementary  Education;  Depart- 
ment Chairperson 

B.S.Ed.,  Boston  State  College;  Ed.M., 
Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

RONALD  E.  POLITO 

Associate  Professor,  Art;  Department 
Chairperson 

6.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

FRANCES  L.  PORTNOY 
Professor,  Nursing 

B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  M.S., 
Boston  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brandeis 
University 

THOMAS  0.  POWER 
Associate  Professor,  History 

A. B.,  A.M.,  Boston  College 

JEAN  PRENDERGAST 
Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 

B. S.Ed.,  State  College  at  Bridgewater; 

A. M.,  Boston  College 

MARILYN  M.  PULA 
Professor,  Elementary  Education 

B. S.Ed.,  Fitchburg  State  College;  M.Ed., 
Boston  College;  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

MARTIN  H.  QUITT 
Professor,  History 

B.A.,  Brandeis  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Washington  University 

NATHANIEL  C.  RAYMOND 
Associate  Professor,  Anthropology 

A. B.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Brandeis  University 

JOHN  F.  REARDON 
Associate  Professor,  Chemistry 

B. S.,  Northeastern  University;  A. M.,  Ph.D., 
Boston  University 

CAROLE  REMICK 
Assistant  Professor,  English 

A. B.,  Regis  College;  A.M.,  Boston  College 

CHARLES  V.  REYNOLDS,  JR. 

Associate  Professor,  History 

B. S.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  M.A., 
Boston  College;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 
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MARY  E.  RICE 

Professor,  Elementary  Education 
B.A.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.Ed.,  State  Col- 
lege at  Boston;  Ph.D.,  Boston  College 

ALFRED  L.  RONCARATI 

Associate  Professor,  Physical  Education 

and  Recreation 

B.S.,  Springfield  College;  Certificate:  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  M.Ed.,  Northeast- 
ern University;  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

SIDNEY  ROSENTHAL 
Professor,  English 

A.B.,  Northeastern  University;  A. M.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University 

RICHARD  H.  RUDOLPH 
Associate  Professor,  History 

A. B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connec- 
ticut 

DANIEL  RUDSTEN 
Professor,  Political  Science 

B. L.I.,  Emerson  College;  M.P.A.,  Harvard 
University;  Ph.D.,  Tufts  University 

JOSEPH  F.  RYAN 
Assistant  Professor,  English 

A. B.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

M.  JAMES  RYAN 

Assistant  Professor,  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 

B. S.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston 
PETER  A.  SAITTA 

Assistant  Professor,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation;  Department  Chairperson 
B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Boston  University 

DEAN  SALUTI 

Assistant  Professor,  Management 
B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.Ed.,  Boston 
State  College;  M.B.A.,  Boston  College; 
Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

WESTON  P.  SANFORD 
Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Boston  College;  M.S.,  University  of 
New  Hampshire 

JOHN  J.  SANTOSUOSSO 
Professor,  Secondary  Education 

A. B.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  Catholic 
University;  D.Ed.,  Columbia  University; 
Diploma:  Sorbonne 

ARLYNE  B.  SAPERSTEIN 
Assistant  Professor,  Nursing 

B. S.N.,  M.N.,  University  of  Florida 

DOROTHY  T.  SCANLON 
Professor,  History 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 

A. M.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University 

LLOYD  SCHWARTZ 
Associate  Professor,  English 

B. A.,  Queens  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  M.A.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard University 

BRUCE  A.  SCOTT 

Assistant  Professor,  Philosophy 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan 


MYRON  R.  SEGELMAN 
Associate  Professor,  Biology 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy;  M.S.  in  Health  Sciences,  North- 
eastern University;  Pharm.  D.  Creighton 
University 

ANTHONY  L.  SERAFINI 
Associate  Professor,  Philosophy 
B.A.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Syracuse  University;  C.A.G.S.,  Harvard 
University 

DORAISWAMY  SHANMUGASUNDARAM 
Associate  Professor,  Biology 
B.S.,  University  of  Madras,  India;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Rhode  Island 

M.  ARNOLD  SHAW 
Instructor,  English 

B.S.Ed.,  State  College  at  Boston;  M.S., 
University  of  Wisconsin 

CHARLES  A.  SHIVELY 
Associate  Professor,  History 

A. B.,  Harvard  College;  M.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

ANTHONY  J.  SIMEONE 
Professor,  Spanish 

B. S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

MELDEN  E.  SMITH,  JR. 

Associate  Professor,  History 
A.B.,  M.A.T.,  Brown  University;  Ph.D., 
Boston  University;  Diploma,  Airwar  Col- 
lege, Air  University 

CATHERINE  M.  SOBOTA 
Associate  Professor,  Psychology 
A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

JOHN  F.  SOLIN 

Assistant  Professor,  Psychology 
A.B.,  St.  John’s  Seminary;  Ed.M.,  Boston 
College;  A.M.,  Brandeis  University 

JOHN  R.  SONGDAHL 
Instructor,  Biology 

A. B.,  State  University  of  N.Y.;  M.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Miami;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rhode 
Island;  M.B.A.,  Nichols  College 

ROBERT  W.  SPAYNE 

Professor,  Geography,  Regional  Studies 

B. S.Ed.,  Worcester  Teachers  College; 

A. M.,  Oberlin  College;  Ph.D.,  Clark  Univer- 
sity 

WILLIAM  J.  SQUIRES 

Associate  Professor,  Physical  Education 

and  Recreation 

B. S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  Ed.M., 
Boston  University 

LEE  B.  STAEBLER 
Assistant  Professor,  Economics 
B.S.M.E.,  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy; 
M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 

JOHN  STAULO 

Associate  Professor,  Foreign  Languages 
B.S.,  M.A.T.,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  Mid- 
dlebury  College 

JOANN  P.  STEWART 

Professor,  Economics;  Department 

Chairperson 

A.B.,  St.  Lawrence  University;  A. M.,  Ph.D., 
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